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DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS. 


A CELEBRATED statue at Rome represents the com- . 

>) plete full-length image of this great Goddess, Diana of 7m 

the Ephesians. It is evidently an emblematical repre- | 

sentation of the dependance of all creatures, on what ) 

the heathens called the powers of Nature, and was an && j ae 
4 


attempt to symbolize the extensive blessings of Proyi- 
dence, which the idol is depicted as bestowing upon 
rationals and brutes, each in their respective stations. 
This kind of figure is drawn as many breasted, which, Si 
in allegorical language, denotes that she possessed fn 
abundant fountains of nourishment. The turrets, ele- (i 
vated upon her head, represent her peculiar guardian- 
ship over cities. Her breastplate is a necklace of pearl, 


a 


ornamented with the signs of the zodiac—pointing out 7 4 ie 
the seasons of the year, throughout which Providence : 
(or Nature according to the heathen system) continu- }im y 
ally dispenses its various bounties. In short, an at- {im 
tempt is made, in this celebrated image, to represent 1 : 


the whole order of natural things. Bi 
Diana was honored at Ephesus, as one of the twelve [im F 
superior deities. She was also called Hebe, Trivia, [a 7 
and Hecate, in pagan mythology ; the last name was ap- ff ‘ 
plied to her in the infernal regions only. Upon eg x 
__ VOL. Vil. N.S. 
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2 ) DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS. 


she was named Diana, and was usually painted with a 
crescent on her head—a bow in her hand—and attired 
in a hunting garment. In the time of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, this false deity was worshipped uiader the 
name of Meni, the goddess of months or the moon, 
which Diana is known to represent in most of her 
natural offices; and in Deut. xxxii. 14, we read “‘ of 
the precious things put forth by the moon.” This 
luminary was afterwards worshipped as the Queen of 
Heaven, (Jeremiah vii. 18, and xliv. 17, 18,) to whom 
cakes were offered, even by the Israelites, upon plat- 
forms at the corners of the streets, and at the doors, 
or upon the tops of houses. 

Among the numerous strifes and contentions to 
which the preaching of the Gospel was exposed, one 
of the most remarkable was that raised by Demetrius, 


the Ephesian silversmith. He is described as making. 


the silver shrines of Diana, and as complaining to his 
fellow-craftsmen, whom he had assembled, that Paul had 
declared the workmanship of their hands to be no god; 
and, that the craft was (Aets xix. 27,) not only “ in 
danger to be set at nought— but also, that the Temple 
of the Great Geddess, Diana, should be despised, and 
her magnificence should be destroyed, whom all Asia 
and the world” worshipped. ‘ And when they heard 
these sayings, they were full of wrath, and cried out, 
great is Diana of the Ephesians,” which cry they con- 
tinned for the space of two hours, upon learning that 


: the offending apostles were Hebrews. Aft length the 


Town Clerk or Recorder addressed them with “ Ye 
men of Ephesus, what man of Ephesus is there, that 
knoweth not that the city of the Ephesians is a wor- 
shipper, or as the Greek word veox.o.7 more literally 
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signifies an overseer or guardian of the Jove-fallen . 
goddess Diana, or according to our translators, of the 
‘‘ great goddess Diana, and of the image which fell 
down from Jupiter.” The meaning of the Ephesian 
Recorder is, that as they all acknowledged the idol not 
to have been made with hands, but to have fallen down 
from Jove, the apostles were not guilty either of 
blasphemy or sacrilege, in declaring that shrines made 
with hands were not Deities; and he adds, that if the 
stranger Jews were really guilty of any misdemeanor, 
they ought to be regularly indicted before the legal 
tribunals, but that if the people wished to act in honor 
of Diana, they should call a general assembly of the 
citizens, to whom asa body, the guardianship of her 
temple belonged, and not to any separate part of them, 
such as the clamorous silversmith and his furious 
associates. 

In the year 1602, an image was dug out of the 
ground in Monmouthshire, which, both by the form, 
dress, and inscription appeared to be the figure of the @& 
Ephesian Goddess. Cambden thought it probable that # 
there anciently was a temple of Diana where St. Paul's 7 
Church now stands, because of the great number, of. 
ox sculls found upon digging up that church yard,.in 
the reign of the first Edward, Oxen,. stags, and. 
boars, it is well known, were sacrificed to. this idols. 
and Dr. Woodward, in his letter to Sir, Christopher 
Wren observes, that he had in his collection, tusks,ef 
boars, horns of oxen and of stags, and also, representar 
tions of deer, and evem of, Diana herself gpon the 
sacrificial’ vessels dug up near St. Panl’s Chareh4, 
likewise a small image of the goddess which was fou 
B 2 
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THE WONDERFUL BIRD. 


at no great distance. We are also informed by an 
ancient manuscript in the Cotton Library, that in the 
time of Melitus, the first bishop of London, Ethelbert, 
king of Kent, built a church to the honor of St. Paul, 
upon the site where formerly stood a temple of Diana. 
It further states, that at this church, on the day of 
St. Paul’s conversion, the multitude used to perform 
certain ceremonies, which evidently alluded to the 
worship of Diana, and that manors were held by the 
service of offering a doe or a buck at the high altar of 
the church upon those occasions. How should British 
Youths adore that gracious God, who has not only 
preserved them from temptations to idolatry, but also 


know is life eternal. 


THE WONDERFUL BIRD. 


SIGNOR PASQUALINi, just arrived from the Con- 


ei tinent, announced to the inhabitants of a certain village 
® } his intention of amusing them, for one evening only, 


with a variety of entertaining exhibitions and perform- 
ances of unrivalled excellence and ingenuity ; amongst 
these, the manceuvres of “ THE LEARNED BIRD,” an 
accomplished German bullfinch, were particuiarly spe- 


cified, and largely described-in his advertisement. What 


this bird could do, seemed not so much to be the ques- 


tion, as what it could not do: so rare were its pro- 
| fessed attainments, It could, for instance, go through 


the manual exercise with a straw; bow to the company 
at the word of command; sing different tunes, when 
called for; articulate some words ; draw a triangle with 


granted them the means of knowing Him, whom to 
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TAR WONDERFUL BIRD. 


its beak ; and spel certain names by pointing to the 
letters with its claw. 

Amongst the spectators of this entertainment were 
two lads, upon whom it made a strangely different 
impression, One of them, haying read the advertise- 
ment in the morning, had his imagination wrought 
upon all day by the glowing descriptions of Signor 
Pasqualini’s hand-bill: it was not so much those at- 
tributes of the bird that were particularly specified, as 
the undefined intimations of its sagacity, over which 
his fancy hoyered,, and which inspired him with 80 
much respect, that it is a question if he felt more 
veneration for the learning of the parish schoolmaster, 
than for that of this gifted biped. Full of these eX- 
pectations, when evening was come, Edward paid 
his willing sixpence, and entered with trembling 
eagerness from behind the curtain of green baize that 
formed the entrance to the show. As the company 
thickened, and various preliminaries appeared to be 
going on bebind the scenes, his impatience increased 
to a degree that was almost painful, At length Signor 


Pasqualini made his appearance and his bow, and : 


after sundry performances, not necessary here to Spe- 
cify, a cage with golden wires was introduced, out of 
which solemnly stepped the wonderful bird, on im- 
mediately hopped upon a perch that was raised for the 
purpose on the table. This bullfinch, as to ifs out- 
ward appearance, looked much more Tike other ‘bull. 
finches than Edward expected, *"Tndeed the hard dis- 


cipline_ and solitary life to which its’ profession had 


subjected it, had rendered its plumage less glossy and 
brilliant, and its movements less natural and graceful 


than those of niost‘of its species. > Bdward was a little 
disappointed at this; however, he concluded that its 
mental endowments would abundantly compensate for 
any external deficiencies. ‘The first ‘thing required of 
the lidpless performer was’ to‘bow three’ timés to the 
company. ‘This’ Edward thought was not very gracve- 
fully done; ‘indeed’ the poor ‘little bird, thougw “for 
sometime accustomed ‘to practice in’ private, hud but 
newly ‘introduced at public exhibitions, and shé 
to! behalf frightetied’ and’ half at 
performing: before so iurge a Some°of its 
tricks ‘were diverting enough but mary mistakes” and 
blunders were detected. When, for she was 
tequired pdint to the létters that'spelP) King George, 
she stumbled upon the last word first, ‘and! thes pro 
duced only ile inglorious name of George King. And 
when asked where-it-was-that-Lord Wellington gained 
his great victory, whether the bird replied Waterloo, 
or water gruel, could only he guessed by the question. 
Edward could not help laughing at this; yet on the 
whole he felt’ ‘no small degrée“of disappointment, so 
much so as to be weary of the some time 
before it was over. 


Very different was the impression. made, by the ex- 
hibition on. another spectator above aliuded,to. This 
: lad had not happened even to see the advertisement; 
moreover he;had never in all, his, life heard of such a 
“thing as a learned be.only stepped,in as he was 
passing, attracted hy. the lights, ..with.no, idea of what 
nature the amusement ‘was to Whien'therefore the 
@ little performer,.commenced its. operations;: this boy 
felt as much pleasure andi entertainment as ithe thing | 
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‘THE WON DERFUL BIRD. 


was capable of affording ; be stieanlend out several times, 

and protested it was “ wonderful, really wonderful for 4 
such a little creature!’\: He observed indeed some © 
failures and mistakes, but for these he made the most 
charitable, allowances, /because, .as, he said, it was 
but.a.bird,” and because he had expetted|nothings 
Such, were the opposite effects produced by:the same 
spectacle on. these, differently ciroumstanced observers; 
and yet, perhaps; ,both would, argue, when othey 
to think abont it afterwards, that it was.a prettion.sight 
to, sparrews,and .robins. hoppipg: abont:ia 
their. natural in gardens: cand, érehards,!and 
pleasanter, to, hear their smiple notes,: than>te starevat 
the, performances. of; the most actourplished» finchi that 
ever brow ad) soas oda 
brA .ontA Yo evoitolgai od} ylao 
boaisy Vl betes cole 


beilget brid ‘edt 19diedw Bid 


exit vd 10 Di Ting ASISTY XS 
sd3 mo joy etd? ta goidgusl aqied toa. 
mora 

int to many a sanguine heart 
truth imprest. on ev ry ‘brow 


here hay? ‘past his plough.” onidig 


be elt ef hansqqsd ton’ bed bsl 


fw on 28 Bidpewteats (hezest away; bourse! § es paid 
Phrotiwhich we theaght to steay od} owien 

on The more we hope; the less:they please" 
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8 THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


| 

| Our pleasures rather seem to spring 
From things too low lie, 
| 

| 


i} For fancy there to sweep ber wing, 

_ Or hope to glance aneye; 

These humbler gifts, of all on earth, 
Alone surpr ise us with their worth, 


Reader, while eager hope arrays ety OF tin 
In flowers the youthful year, R bostool 
‘Think too what storms and rainy 
Will follow his career ; n 
Expeet these storms and clouds to lower,— » 
Twill brighten every sunny hour Se 


wh 

THE EAST AND THE WEST. 5 

As far as the East is from the West, 80 far hath He removed our 
transgressions from us.—Psalm ciii, 12. 

T'was making a voyage about five years. ago,)in \ 
the'Great Pacific Ocean, when one night it being my 
dity’to keep’ the midwaich, I fell into the. following 
Our ship, according: to: the dues f 
tlie day, was just) upom the equinoctial, line; and.as f 
there was a dead ‘calm, ‘too:commonsin such situations, 
F'still had ‘reasow tobelieve:that: we were litthe removed 
from the positiow in which! we had? been at. noon ;,, in a 
consequence, we were in the very.centre ofthe globe, 


distant fronr the frezen north, 


H 


THE EAST AND THE WEST. 9 


south. The night was clear; and though the moon 
> was not to be seen, and the northern star was scarcely 
§ visible above the verge of the horizon, yet certain con- 
> stellations of the Zodiac shone brilliantly in the heavens, 
nearly in a line above my head; and others of the 
northern and southern hemisphere added their splen- 
dour to the glorious scene. 

I looked from the heavens upon the sea ; ; its face was 
smooth and polished as a glassy mirror, and as. I gazed 
upon it, my imagination wandered towards the bound- 
aries of the earth; and I considered these words of the 


them.” 

> And what, said I to myself, is the North, and what 
i is the South: are there any actual points of the earth 
, that may be so denominated’; is there any station upon 
+ the globe which I might take, and say, Behold I am 
> in the north; or, I am in the south. Assuredly there 
% are such positions, though unattainable as yet by man, 
being encompassed with impassable: bulwarks: of 
> regions in which the waters ‘of the deep are hidden as 
witha stone; and where the face, of the deep is 
» covered, Job xxxviii. 30: abodes of eternal solitude; 
from which the san hides his face during many revolu- 


fiery disk ‘on the verge of the snowy horizon ;,,regions of 
fog,’ where the screams of) the sea fowl, and the crash 
of surrounding ice-bergs alone disturb the unbroken 
silence ; and where vales)'of, snow, and, bills, .of;ice; 
alone diversify the face of the barren 


these solemn scenes; my eyes being fixed on the waves 


Psalmist, “The north and the south, Thou hast created 


tions of his course; or otherwise appears, rolling his. 


For awhile I remained in. the contemplatian,of | 


~ 
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10 THE RAST AND THE WEST, — 
which gently washed the sides.of the vessel; till 
suddenly, the direction of the ship being somewhat 
/ changed, my eye caught the constellation Aries, which 
was at that moment rising, as. it were, from the vccan. | 
4 in the quarter of the east. 
| This object gave a new turn to my thoughts. Those 
q stars, I said to myself, are coming to us from the East. 
— But whereas the North and the South have their ap- 
| pointed places, where shall we find the East? When. 
— I remembered, that residing in my father’s house, and. 7 
i {a in my native country, I had considered Jerusalem as 
Mm em the place of the East, because it was there that the 
: Saviour had appeared; and from thenee I trasted to see 
% him again, when he sball coime to rule over the nations; 


a for I remembered these words of the prophet: ‘* Who 
M& raised up the Righteous Man from the East, called 
; ® him to his foot, gave the nations before him; and made 
q him raler over kings; he gave them as the dust to his 
# sword, and as driven stubble to his bow.” Jsaiah xi. 2, 
} But where was now the East with réspect to myself? § 
I was then in the Pacific Ocean, and considerably: § 
i nearer to the continent of Asia than to that of America. 


a 


| 


. With a view therefore to my present situation, the Holy © 
Pi Land was in the West, and the mighty regions of 4 
Soath America, with its snow-clad mountains, 
| } trackless forests, its magnificent rivers, ‘and immea- | 
B® sdrable wastes, were to the East, and must be first & 
* ia visited by the luminary of day, before that — 2 
@ Object dawned upon my view. 
Pursuing this idea, I then said to. myself, well then 
I witl visit these forests, I will ascend these mountains, 
} } will traverse these deserts, and I will find the East 
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THE EAST AND THE WEST. 1 


But no—the attempt would be vain—I should never 
attain my object—the East would ever fly before the 
most indefatigable pursuit; and were I a thousand 
times to encompass the earth to the attainment of this 
object, the labour would be fruitless, . 
Let me tarn then to the West; there where I saw 
the sun dip its blazing front into the ocean—there let 
me seek the West. But no—were I to reach the 
utmost limits of my present horizon, I should still 
™ behold the West in the remotest distance to which the 
= eye could reach: and should I continue my search 
through'‘the islands ot the oriental A¥chipelago, fragrant 
> with spices; through the Indian Ocean; the burning 
a deserts of Africa; and the mighty Atlantic; 1 sheuld 
but lose my labour, and find myself at, last arrived at 
7 the place from whence I set out, without any fruit of all 
> my toils, 


The West is therefore at an impracticable, at an infi-- 


nite distance, which no toil can attain, which no mea- 
surement can reach. It ever treads upon the steps of 
the East, but is ever parted from it by an eternal, eyer- 
lasting, and impracticable line of separation; insomuch 
that the one can never draw near unto the other, ; 
And now, haying made these reflections, 
suddenly struck with the force of these words of sorip- 
ture: “ As far as the East is from the West, so far 


~ hath He removed our transgressions from us: and the 
© propriety and force of the emblem. blazed, upen_niy 


view with strength of which;! had _ before not «the 
smallest conception, attended;with many circumstances 
= Which had never before occurred to my mind upon)the 
consideration of this passage. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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F ware there is from the ics: 


: 

x ~ 

x 


| whieh;'the darktiess’ and shadows of the West flee 


‘12 ‘THE BAST AND THE WEST. 

what, said I, is the acknowleiiged ‘type: of el 
Savior of Mankind, but the Eastern lunvidary , 


Thus “ the heavens declare the glory of God, and | | 
the firmament telleth his"handy works. Day unto 
ultereth speceh, abd night ante night sheweth know. 
ledge. There is no speech nor language where their 
‘voice is not heard. Their line is gone out through all | 
‘the earth, and their words to the end of the world, Time 
‘them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun: which is! 
asa bridegroom coming out of his chamber; and ree 
joiceth as a strong man to runa race.. His going forth! 
is from the end-of the heavens, and 


tal world can farnish, ef Him «who -pours-light, ant] 
administers vital heat upon ‘the spiritualowors, 
who causes the powers of darkness to flee ata © 
approach ; of Him, who removes the transgreséigitets 
the sinner to a distance immeasurable and indedn item 
that of the East from the West, ‘and “sénariites ine = 
from the other by a power great as that which placed the ae 
oglestial bodies in the.; orbits, and appointed them 
respective courses antl time shall be ho mor re. 
"Thus. was I brought. by the foregoing train of reflec: | 
tions,.A0 one which seemed te originate 80 far from the 
spoint,.to the contemplation oi ‘set Redeeming Love, 
maskiad is, from the. power. of | 
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NEW FEARS ADDRESS TO’ YOUTH: 


and set free. forever. from the power of sim. 


far as,the,Eagt is from the West, so far-hath Hesemoyved 


Wow of? te bac at ail 
To write the . same. thing t to YOu, to me indeed j in ‘not grievous 


ut for ou itis ETER, 


many of my dear my last 
address set out in the way to the kingdom of God? How 
many are. still ‘lingering?’ How many are: pursting the 
pleasures of sin? Happy are ye who have truly fiearduthe 
voice of God; and: are now upon -the Lorv’s side Sach | 
and such! only-are inthe enjoyment of .true felicity. ;; even 
now they have pesce with God through our Lord, Jesus 
Chriss; God, for his dear Son’s.sake, has freely, forgiven 
theiz.transgressions., Divine wisdom is. promised, to direct 
their; steps.; Prosperity, shall.crown, their efforts, Om. 
nipotence will guard them from jevil, and the Heaven of 
Heavens will at length receive them to see fags 2: | face to face 
without an interposing veil, ad 
The greater part of you have, 1 Soukt not, “attended: the 
public worship of God, ‘You have heard trufis of the 
highest importance; truths which conéérn ‘men ‘generally as 
| sinners, and yor in parti icular, “YOu have frequently 


4 


~ 
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to We rhined, state OP by Wattife 


as able: willing to save to. the end 
Bla vil. N. 5. C 
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14 NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS TO YOUTH. 


endeavoured to persuade you to be reconciled to God. The 
throne of glooy circled by angels, and the spirits of the 
just made perfect; the crowns, the sceptres, and ine king. 
doms of the redeemed, have been so strikingly presented, 
that you have sometimes imagined yourselves in the very 
suburbs of the celestial city, and even thought you heard 
the music of the heavenly world: the voices of the en- 
raptured choir, in unison with the harmonious sounds of 
their well tuned harps, seemed to burst on your delighted 


ear, while they sang, 


i 


* Now to the Lamb who once was slain 

Be endless blessings paid ; - 
Salvation, glory, joy, remain 

For ever on thy head. 


At other times, the preacher has changed his theme; 
the gloom of the infernal pit has then appeared to gather 
blackness round you. Devils and accursed spirits, the im- 
penitent, the hardened, the despisers of God, have been ) 
seen by you, ever burning yet unconsumed, without rest 
day and night; and oh! dreadful, appalling thought! 


. : without hope. For ever ascends the smoke of their : 
; torment ; conscience stings like an adder and bites like a : 
7 : serpent. There isa pendulum in the regions of the damned % 
Z | which beats its solemn dirge, and sounds through all the 
gloomy cavern, Ev——zer! Ev——zr! Ev——epr! 
/ ; Has not your heart, dear young reader, often trembled ™ 
F at the thought of endless misery? has it at any time led 2 
you to pray for the pardon of your sins? has it, under 
God, eflected in you a gracious,’ an entire change ?-—Some- 
zimes the tear has glided down your cheek, and you have 


almost resolved to think seriously upon your state. Yet 3 
the first of January, 1822, finds you but an “ aLMOST : 
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NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS TO YOUTH. 15 


still, in truth, the enemy of God, still un- 
prepared to die! 


What detains you? what keeps you in a state-of in- 
decision? In regard to many, it is the love of the world, 


© the attraction of gay company, the example of wicked asso- 


'ciates, the theatre, the card table, the dance. Are these 
‘the things that have a stronger claim upon you than the 


command of God, the smiles of His face, the promises of 
His love?——O remember that the end of these things is 
death; and if they promise joy, or even yield it for a 


»moment, that joy soon departs, and is succeeded by dis- 


traction of heart, and a fearful looking for of judgment and 
fiery indignation. ‘ The soul that sinneth shall die—the 


wages of sin is death—for all these things God will bring 


thee into judgment,” are declarations which thrill the 
heart with agony, and embitter the recollections of past 
seasons of fancied enjoyment. 

Now then, my dear readers, suffer the word of exhor- 
tation. I have set before you life and death, heaven and 


‘hell; Christ and the world, salvation and sin. Lose not 


a moment in deciding. Apply to the Holy Spirit for a new 
heart. Seek him as your instructor to lead you into the 


* way of truth and holiness, and devoutly yield yourselvés to 


God without reserve, 
And you, who are already pursuing your Christian course, 


be active, be zealous, be persevering. Sunday Schools, 


Bible, Missionary, and Tract Societies, all invite » your 
assistance. Immortal souls rushing on to eternity need your 
prayers. Let your motto for the present year be, ‘ Do 


good and communicate.” May God be with you and keep: 


you in all your ways, and crown you with loving kindness 
and tender mercy. 
I remain, Your sincere and affectionate fuiend, 


Cope, 
Dublin, 


Jan, 1, 1822. 
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16 ON THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SBA, &c. 


ON THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA BY THE ISRAELITES, © 


Pilgrim's Pool, where that body of the Israelites must have 
waited for the arrival of the remainder with their cattle from 
“the land of Goshen, The Pilgrim's Pool is laid down in the 


With an explanatory Plate. 


In our map of the jourueyings of the children of Israel,* 


sage between Egypt and Canaan, leading directly from one 
- country to the other, and forming a striking contrast with 
the circuitous wanderings of the Israelites, particularly 
pointed out by other lines, as explained in the annexed de- 
scription of their journies in the deserts, The intention of 
this additional plate is, to convey some further thoughts con- 
cerning the miraculous passage of the Red Sea; and the | 
reader is reminded of the former map, in order to refresh 
his memory, and to assist him in comprehending the following 
remarks, It appears probable that this customary passage 
was that by which Joseph was brought by the Midianitish 
merchants, or carayan, into Egypt, (Genesis xxxvii. 20,) 
as itis used at the present day by the caravan travelling 
from Cairo to Mecca. Hence, there seems, as Calmet ob- 
serves, strong reasons to suppose that, upon the very spot 
where the pilgrims now pitch their tents and prepare for their 
journey to Palestine, Moses collected and marshalled his 
persecuted countrymen, for their departure from the house 7 
of bondage. Upon the little scroll in our plate is exhibited = 


the reader will find a dotted line marked, the customary 


a plan of the journey from Misr el Attik or ancient Cairo, 
where a part of the Israelites dwelt, through Succoth by the 


4 


4 


former;map, and is so called from the pilgrims forming the 
Mahometan carayans, assembling in its neighbourhood. It 
lies about twelyes miles from the city of Cairo, and the Nile 
supplies it with water. It is so situated as to afford a very 


* See the Youths’ Magazine for January 1819. 
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ON THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA, &c. 17 


* convenient aS Ee on the most direct road to the wilder- 


' ness, to which the (sraelites petitioned Pharaoh ¢ Exodus vy. 1, 


; 3.) for leave to go and offer sacrifices. Near it they would also 
: find plenty of water and food for cattle, which essential re- 


quisites from that time to the present, this remarkable spot 
appears always to have retained, Nearly opposite to Misr 
el Attik, on the western side of the Nile, stand the pyra- 
mids, which the Israelites are supposed to have been tasked 
- (Exodus i. 11.) to build; and more to the north on the bor. 


» ders of the Mediterranean Sea was the land of Goshen, The 


pines in the small plan, drawn from each of these quarters 
' to Succoth, shew the directions in which the Israelites must 
) have come from those parts preparatory to their leaving 


: > Egypt i in a body. The land about Misr itself is entirely anfit 
* for pasture, and, as the chief riches of the Israelites con- 
‘sisted in cattle, the greater part of the nation must have 


resided at a great distance from the city. This would render 


: th delay of those who had lived in Misr, at Succoth, indis- 
> pensable in proportion to its distance from Goshen, until their 


™ shepherd brethren, (Genesis xlvi. 32.) could arrive. From 
' Succoth to Etham, the Hebrew caravan took the usual route 


for the wilderness of Zin; but being past Etham it is ordered 
to turn towards Baal Zephon, where being encamped, the 
pursuing army of Pharaoh is supposed to have become visi- 
ble, and the fugitive Israelites evidently enclosed, are unable 
to move to the right or the left, either forward or backward. 
(Exodus xiv. 3.) The track through Etham to Baal Zephon 
or Suez at the head of the Red Sea, in the scroll, easily con- 
nects the main design of our plate with the former map, while 
it assists the elucidation of the present interesting subject. 
Turning to the larger map, we see the relative position of 
the Israelites and their pursuers; and first remark, that 
although there is decisive evidence from the gradual 
accumulation of the sand, that this part of the Red Sea was 
longer, wider, and deeper, when this miracle was wrought 
than at the present day; still mo caravan ever attempts to 
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ON THR PASSAGR OF THE RED SBA, &e. 


is 


here! hotwithstanding it woild’ much shorten’ the; 


distance!’ “Every where there ‘are’ also” indicationg that the 
waters have withdrawn Cousiderably, and it likewise ‘appears 
thut if the Tsraelités ‘had ¢rdssed, as has been 


ther to the’ souitli; they would have had to quit the smooth 
and bounding the Red Sea’ shore,'for'a very rocky country, 
where ‘their ‘women, children, “and cattle, could not have = 
travelled; where’ they might have been followed ‘by the 


Egyptian foot‘soldiers though not by the horsemen nor the 
chariots. Besides, at the mouth of the gullet, where ‘we 
aré supposing this signal miracle was wrought, the bottom 


‘is “sandy ‘and only ten or twelve feet deep, and not %& 
wide as to the ‘southward, where thé bed of the ‘sea'Ts Coral 


rock, with fifty feet depth of water. Farther to the north 
also, they could not go without greatly increasing their dit 


tance across ; and if it be objected that the miraculous intét- 9 
“position of the Almighty, reduces these difficulties to inst. 


nificance ; ‘still, let it be also remembered, that the Th “te 


‘Wisdom invariably adapts the means exactly to the ents, and i 
‘never exerts a superabundance of power. The division of 
the waters which became a wall on the right hand, ‘and on iy 
the left, (Exodus xiv. 22.) by the east lia is a sufficient 


proof of a miraculous ititerposttlon! and that this wonderful § 
event cannot be accounted for upon what are a inerely 
natural principles. 


When Pharaoh had let the people go, ( Exodus xiii. 17--20. , 


they took their journey from Succoth and encamped in | 
Etham, on ihe edge of the wilderness. Supposing they had 
advanced in the direction from Mount Attica, on the western ie 


shore of the Red Sea, along:the way from Chaumele to 


the chief difficulty appears how to’ explain the Divine com- 
mand, (Exodus xiv. 2.) Turn and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, § 


between Migdol and the sea,’ over: Baal-Zephion ; 
_ybefore it ‘ye shall encamp by the sea.” 


Imagine then; that 
the Israelites continued their route from Etham toward the 


desert, to somewhere about - place marked with a bending 
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the right in the plate, where they towards,the.sea 
end encamped before, or, in the face of, Ps-hehiroths «This 
name, should, it appears, be,rendered the mouth of the Gullet. 


eMigdol the tower, between which and | the, sea, they were,to 
Bencamp, is thought to have been fortress for the.protection 
4 “mnof a well of water near Suez, and Baal Zephon probably, the 


Sencient name for Suez itself... Moses, was. in this, position 
Bas, the Egyptian army approached; Pharaoh, might justly 


Israel was enclosed by, the desert and the sea, and, must 
2 ither fall.in battle or perish by famine. Moses however said, 
not, stand still,” and cried unto the Lord, (verse 15)who 
i ommanded him to order the children of Israel to go forward, 


1 a while he stretched ,out,his hand over the sea, (verse 21), and- 
Bs. Lord. caused. the sea to.go back by a strong east wind 


that night, The position of this, gulf, being as we.see 
the compass, from north to south, an east wind,was the 
direct that could be employed for the, purpose of di- 
Viding the gullet across, and. heaping up. the waters|likera 
ot wall on the right band andthe left, while the Israelites.went 
,, Hee over upon dry ground; the Egyptians also followed, .but in 


Hen the..morning watch, the oozy sands. of the sea-bottom took 
off their chariot, wheels, while the wind, sinking,. they.were 
HS overwhelmed by the subsiding waters, and were,seen by. the 
Israclites dead the next day upon the sea shore, 

Tue English word idol is! derived from the Greek 
Idolwm, which signifies an image, figure, or 
me statue of some false God, to whom divine honors! were ‘paid, 
altars and temples erected, and sacrifices offered. | Thisidol 
= orimage, of whatever materials it consisted, was, by certain 
. ceremonies called consecration, converted into! an:objectiof 


= a mere statue, . Three things appear)to have beem mecessary 


3 first, proper ornaments; next, consecration; and lastly, a 


worship, for while under the artificer's hands, it was deemed | 


‘n the minds of the -heathen:to change this statue into'as@od ; 
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"the learned agree that Belus, who is supposed to be the same 


through Mesopotamia, and Canaan, the kingdom of thePhilis- : 


times, and Egypt, idolatry does not appear to have then existed | 
jn any of those countries. It is first mentioned in Genesis ™ Se 


ON IDOLATRY. 


oration upon that.occasion. The ornaments of these idols 
were entirely calculated to blind the eyes of the ignorant and 
stupid multitude, who were chiefly taken with show and pa. 
geantry.. After the imposition of the ornaments, followed the 
consecration and oration, which were performed with great 


— 


— 


solemnity among the Romans, They, as well as the Greeks 4 
and other heathen nations, had idols of all sorts of sub- 1 


stances, as gold, silver, brass, stone, wood, and potter's earth, 
The Arabians worshipped a great square stone before the 
appearing of Mahomet, and the same stone is placed in the 
wall of the temple at Mecca, where it is still devoutly dissed by 
all true Musselmen! The ancient Gauls and Germans adored 
spears and lances, great beams of timber, fire, animals, thie 
planets, the earth, flowers, plants, trees, and fountains; and 
itis well known, both by history and recent researches, that 
the idols of the Egyptians were mostly ill-fashioned figure 
of animals; or symbolical figures, compounded of man, and 
part of some animal; as the -+head of a dog on a man’s body, 
the head of a cat on the body of a woman, and similar mix- 
tures with beasts, birds, reptiles, which, as did also the herbs 
of the garden, received divine honours. It cannot be deci- 
sively ascertained who was the first idolater, but most of 


with Nimrod, was ihe first man that was deified. Our in- 
formation respecting those remote ages is not sufficient to 
determine whether angels or the heavenly bodies had not 
been worshipped before the time of Nimrod: all that can bes 
known is, that 426 years after the deluge, when God led = 
Terah and his family out of Chaldea, and Abraham passed | 


Som 


xxxi. 19. where Rachel is said4o have stolen the idols of ™ 
her father; for though the meaning of the Hebrew word @ 
-Theraphim be. disputed, yet Laban’s Theraphim were 
vonsly idols, because Jacob calls them strange gods, and 3 
nerefore looked upon them as abominatious, + 
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ON IDOLATRY. 2 


Idolatry may be distinguished into two sorts, By the 
Brst, men adore the works of God, the sun, the moon,’ ‘the 

Stars, angels and demons, men and animals. By the se- 
Bond, men worship the work of their own hands, as statues, 

ictures, and the like; and to these may be added a third, 
that by which men have worshipped the true God, under 
Sensible figures and representations. This indeed may have 


a. the case, with respect to each of the above kinds of 


olatry, and thus the Israelites adored God under the figure 
Bf a calf. Some think the stars were the first objects of idola- 
ous worship, on account of their beauty, their influence on 
ie productions of the earth, and the regularity of their mo- 
jons, particularly the sun and moon, which are considered as 
e most glorious and resplendent images of the Deity. One 
freat spring and fountain of all idolatry, says Sir William 
nes, was the veneration paid by men to the sun, as a vast 
dy of fire, which “looks from his sole dominion like the 
Bod of this. world:” and another, the immoderate respect 
Shewn to the memory of powerful or virtuous ancestors, and 


pwarriors, of whom the sun and moon were wildly supposed. 


be the parents. Afterwards, as the sentiments ‘of mankind 


Decame more corrupted, they began to form images, and to. 
otertain the opinion that, by virtue of consecration, the gods 
were called down to inhabit or dwell in their statues. Hence 
sArnobius takes occasion to rally the pagans for guarding so; 
Wcarefully the statues of their gods, who, if they were really 
Sepresent in their images, might save their worshippers the 
hig of securing them from, thieves and robbers. As to 


bthe adoratioa which the ancient pagans paid to the statués 
their gods, it is certain that the wiser and more sensible 


‘3 heathens considered them, only as simple répresentations, or 


Sficures designed to reca] to their minds the memory of their 


Bods, This was the opinion of Varro and Seneca, and-the 


psame sentiment is clearly laid down in Plato, wlio maintains 


images are inanimate, and that all the honors paidto 


d 


them has respect to the gods whom they represent. Bat, 
as to the multitude, they were stupid enough to believe the 


Mstatues themselves to be gods, and to pay divine e woe ta 
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stocks and stones. Soon after the flood, idolatry seems to haye 
been the prevailing religion of all the world, for wherever 
we cast our eyes at the time ef Abraham, we scarcely 7% 
see any thing but false worship and idolatry, And we have 
already scen from scripture, that Abraham's forefathers, and 
even Abraham himself, (see Joshua xxiv. 2. 14.) were fora 
time idolaters. The Hebrews had no peculiar idolatry; they 7} 
imitated the superstition of others, and appear never to have == 
been the inventors. In Egypt they worshipped Egyptian 
Deities ; in the wilderness those of the Canaanites, Egyptians, 
Ammonites, and Moabites; and in Judea, those of the Phas 
nicians, Syrians, and other neighbouring nations. Jacob 
kept his family to the worship of God, while he lived, but 
after his death, his sons adored the monstrous idols of Egypt. 
Joshua said to the Israeiites, “ Put away the gods which your 
fathers served in Egypt ;” as Moses, after removing the golden 
calf, had exhorted them not to defile themselves with the’ 


idols of that country. Under the Judges, the Israelites 
were often guilty of idolatry ; witness Gideon’s Ephod, which 
entangled them in unlawful worship, (Judges viii. 27) Micah’s ~ 
Theraphim are also striking examples, the worship of which rr 
continued till the people were dispersed. The next snaré an 
} was, when the children of Israel did evil in the sight of the “p< 
/ Lord, and served Baalim, and Baal, and Ashtaroth, (Judges “pr 
11, 12,13.) Under the eovernment of Samuel, ‘Saul, and 
David, the worship of God appears to have been coms jin 
paratively pure in Israel; but Solomon, seduced by his lo 
Strange wives, erected temples for their gods Ashtavoth; = 
Moloch, and Chemosh. Afterwards were formed. the Golden 
Calves of Jeroboam, who also introduced all the deities of o 
the surrounding heathen nations. The reign of Ahab was © 
deluged with false gods, among whom was Baal, whose 
priests Jehu afterwards so treacherously destroyed, but Israel 
i | ai still returned to this practice till they were carried away 7 
intocaptivity, Judah also was almost equally corrupted and 
filled with abomination, nor do we find that they were entirely © 
free from this deadly sin, until after their return from the © 


att dabylonish captivity; but, from the time of the Maccabees; im 
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23 


: to the destruction of Jerusalem, the Jews not only forbad the 


qnaking the figure of any man as contrary to the law of Moses, 
ut they were compelled to destroy all the images they 
Pound, and were forbidden to apply any of the gold or silver 
to their own use, that no one might receive the least. profit 
¥rom~ any thing belonging to an idol, They had sorely 


“wmarted for their idolatry, and were so afraid of it that they 


grade it unlawful to use any vessel that had been at all em- 
ployed in sacrificing to a false god; or to warm themselves with 
e wood of the grove after it was cut down, nay, even to 
Bhelter themselves under its shade. But the preaching of the 
@hristian religion wherever it prevailed, most effectually 
Footed out idolatry, as did also that of Mahomet, which is 


built on the worship of one God. The Mahometans, it is well ~ 
known, have such a hatred of images, that it led them. to. 


@estroy almost all the beautiful sacred and profane monu- 
Ments of antiquity which they found upon their taki 
Constantinople. It must not however be forgotten, that the 


Protestant Christians charge those of the Church of Rome 
with paying an idolatrous kind of worship to the pictures or 


dmages of saints and martyrs ; before these they burn incense, 
‘and kneeling, offer up their vows and petitions ; they, like the 
‘pagans, believe that the saint to whom the image is dedicated, 


presides i in a particular manner about its shrine, and wropiks f 
miracles by the intervention of its image, and that if the? 
Himage wag destroyed or taken away, the saint would .no 


Jonger perform any miracle in that place, 
(To be continued.) 


,CLASSICAL’ EXTRACTS IMPROVED. 
Quid sit faturum cras fuge querere,,et } 
Quem sors dierum cunque dabit, lucro. 4. _ 


Appone :” 

‘ Be not solicitous to know 
To-morrow’s lot, or joy, or woe ; i 
But reckon that as certain gain, 
Which God in wisdom shall ordain.” 


We may well adopt the sentiment of these Lines. thong 
Bt ip, same. deorpe, ta_varv the lana 


Hor. 
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which it is couched, As Christians, we must renounceii™ 
every notion of chance in the most minute affair, while ie 
we remember that there is one who “ @eth according tom 
his will in the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants} 
of the earth.” If we are persuaded of this In our minds, @ 
and are able to resign the disposal of all events into thei 
hands of the omnipotent Jehovah, conscious that he best 
knows what is good for us, and believing that he will alsom 
do it; then we can enter into the tenor of the advice before iy 
us: we can calmly avoid an over anxious anticipation of) ‘ 
to-morrow’s events, and a too sanguine expectation of ia 
future circumstances; convinced that our heavenly Fathers 
will cause all things to work together for our good, wel™ 
can, whatever be our lot, receive and acknowledge it as 1% 
blessing from the hand of the Author of all our mercies, and® 
giver of every good and perfect gift. We are too apt while) ; 
passing through this mortal scene, to give way to an anxious) 
casting up of what might be, and calculating on eventsim 
whether as we estimate them good or ill. | : 
Now it is not evil to look forward to that from which wee 
anticipate delight ; but the danger lies in being over anxiots Z. 
concerning it, and in forgetting that Providence may blast 
our hopes, and thus give us to see the folly of our ‘anxiety.im 
We should, in the expectation of pleasure, still endeavour 
to leave the matter in his hands, so that should we be dis-im 
appointed, we may cheerfully submit te his direction. t 
On the other hand, also, we must not regard any future k 
event, which we deem likely to come to pass, with tool 
great concern, from a suspicion that it will prove to us thel z 
cause of much affliction. If the circumstances be such® 
that we cannot prevent it, let us trust Him who will withil 
the affliction afford strength to sustain it: but if we have 
the means, let us endeavour to avoid any apparent. evily 
provided we go "not out of the path of duty by so doing. 
But whatever be our lot, this. or that, trouble or joy, let usm 
pray for grace that we may glorify our God by our conduct —~ 
in its neither yielding to an excess of grief under affliction 
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Evangelical Miscellany. 


i ANUARY, 1822. 


DIANA. OF EPHESIANS... 


THE accompanying beautiful cut represents. the 
complete full-length, image of this great Goddess, from 
ind 6a celebrated statue. at Rome., It ‘is evidently an 
ule} 4 emblematical representation of the dependance of. all 
creatures, on what the heathens called the powers. of 
Nature, and was an attempt to symbolize the extensive 
blessings of Providence, which the idol.is depicted: as 
bestowing upon rationals and brutes, each in their 
respective stations. ‘This kind of figure is drawn as 
many breasted, which, in allegorical language, denotes 
that she possessed abundant fountains of nourishment. 
The turrets, elevated. upon her head, represent her 
peculiar guardianship ever cities. Her breastplate is 
a necklace of pearl, ornamented with the signs of the 
™ zodiac—pointing out the seasons of the year, through- 
out. which Providence (or Nature according, to ibe 
owe system) continually dispenses its various boun- 

_ In short, an attempt is made, in this celebrated 
pei to represent the whole order of natural things. 
Diana was honored at Ephesus, as one-of the.twelve 
je “Uperior deities. She was, also called Hebe, Trivia, 
wm and Hecate, in pagan mythology; the last name was ap- 
== plied to her in the infernal regions only... Upon. earth 
| she was named Diana, and was usually painted with, a. 
VOL. VII. N. 8. B 2! 
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4 DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS. 


crescent on her head—a bow in her hand—and attired 
in a hunting garment. In the time of Isaiah and | 
Jeremiah, this false deity was worshipped under the 9 
name of Meni, the goddess of months or the moon, 
which Diana is known to represent in most of her = 
natural offices; and, in Deut. xxxiii. 14, we read “of 
the precious things put forth by the moon.” This % 


luminary was afterwards worshipped as the Queen of = 
Heaven, (Jeremiah vii. 18, and xliv. 17, 18,) to whom | 


cakes were offered, even by the Israelites, upon plat- 7 


forms at the corners of the streets, and at the —_— i 


or upon the tops of houses. = 
Among the numerous strifes and contentions, to 7 
which the preaching of the Gospel was exposed, one 7 


of the most remarkable was that, raised by Demetrius; a 
the Ephesian silversmith. He is described as making ae S 
the silver shrines of Diana, and as complaining to his (7 


fellow-craftsmen, whom he had assembled, thatPaul had 7 
declared the workmanship of their hands to be no god; 
and, that the craft was (Acts xix. 27,) not only “in 
danger to be set at nought— but also, that the Temple of . 


the Great Goddess, Diana, should be despised, and € 
her magnificence should be destroyed, whom all Asia & 


and the world” worshipped. ‘* And when they heard = 
these sayings, they were full of wrath, and cried out, § 


great is Diana of the Ephesians,” which cry they con- ag 3 


tinued for the space of two hours, upon learning that ~ 


the offending apostles were Hebrews. At length the 
Town Clerk or Recorder addressed them with “Ye s&s 


men of Ephesus, what man of Ephesus is there, that e 
knoweth not that the city of the Ephesians is a wor- §@ 


signifies an overseer or guardian of the Jove-fallen’ J 
goddess Diana, or according to our translators, of the = 
“great goddess Diana, and of the image which fell § 


shipper, or as the Greek word veoxooov more literally is 
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hee from Jup iter. The meaning of the Ephesian™ 
Recorder is, as they all acknowledged ‘the idol 
2. have been made with hands, but to have fallen!\down’ 
Jove; the’ apdstles wete not guilty ‘either ‘of 
‘ “blasphemy or sacrilege, in declaring that shrines made 
witli hands were not: Deities: and he adds, that if the 
é | vache Jews really were guilty of any misdemeanor, 
ought to be regularly indicted before’ the légal 
 } tribunals, but, that if the people wished to act im honor™ 
of Diana, they should call a general assembly of the 
citizens, to whom as a body, the guardianship of her 
3 | temple belonged, and not to any separate part of them, 
Ssuch as the clamorous ‘silversmith and his furious: 
associates. 
aa In the year 1602, an image*was dug: out of the 
+ground in Monmouthshire, which, both by the form, 
dress, and inscription appeated: to be’ the figure of the” 
Ephesian Goddess. Camden thought it probable that. 
>) there anciently was a temple of Diana where St. Panl’s: 


reign of the first Edward) Oxen, stags, and: 
boars, it is well known, were sacrificed to this ‘idol, 1 
Syand Dr Woodward, in his letter to Sir Christopher 
=) Wren observes, that he had in his collection. tusks*of 
a boars, horns of oxen and of stags, and also representa- 
“tions of deer, and even-of Diana herself upon the 
@ sacrificial vessels dug up near St Paul’s ‘Charch} 
PW likewise a small image of the goddess which was found 
Hyat no great distance. We are also informed by ‘an 
}} ancient manuscript in the Cotton Library, that im the: 
wi time of Melitas, the first bishop of London; Ethelbert,: 
as of Kent, built a church to the honor of St,-Paal, 
the site where formerly ‘stood a temple of Diana, 

Ft further states; that: ‘at this church, on'' the 
: 


ae 
Church now stands, because of the. great. number’ of 
sculls found upon digging up that church yard, in 


THE WONDERFUL BIRD. 3 
«CG 

St. Paul’s conversion, the maltitude used to perform ~ 
certain ceremonies, which evidently alluded to the; ~ 
worship of Diana, and that manors were held by tiie, or 
service of offering a doe or a buck at the high altar of, 

the church upon those occasions. How should British; 
Youths adore that gracious God, who has not one s 

preserved them from temptations to idolatry, but also, | hi 
granted them the means of knowing Him, whom to; ¢¢ 


know is life eternai. 

THE WONDERFUL BIRD. 

‘to 


SicNor PASQUALINI, just arrived from the-Con-.~ 
tinent, announced to the inhabitants of a certain vil- maf 
lage his intention of amusing them, for one evening | ci 
only, with a variety of entertaining exhibitions and. W 
performances of unrivalled excellence and ingenuity; ~) ™ 
amongst these, the manoeuvres of “ THE LEARNED | a p' 
BIRD,” an accomplished German bullfinch, were par- © 
ticularly specified, and largely described in his ad-'! x 
vertisement. What this bird cou/d do, seemed not so § & 
much to be the question, as what it could not do: so 
rare were its professed attainments. It could, for in- ¢ j 
stance, go through the manual exercise with a straw; aa 
bow to the company at the word of command; sing @ 
different tunes, when called for ; articulate some words; 
draw a triangle with its beak; and spell certain names’ 
by pointing to the letters with its claw. ‘ 


two lads, upon whom it made a strangely different, 


Hnpression. One of them, having read the advertions 

upon all day by the glowing descriptions of Signoril 
Pasqualini’s' hand-bill: it was not so much those ate P 


tributes of the bird that were particularly specified. ai | 
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the undefined intimations of its sagacity, over which 
his fancy hovered, and which inspired him with so 


‘=amuch respect, that it is a question if he felt more 
| i oneration for the learning of the parish schoolmaster, 
‘than for that of this gifted biped. Full of these ex.. 
-Spectations, when evening. was come, Edward paid 
his willing sixpence, and entered with trembling 


eagerness from behind the curtain of green baize that 


.) formed the entrance to the show. As the company, 
a ‘thickened, and various preliminaries appeared to be 
going on behind the scenes, his impatience increased 


adegree that was almost painful. At length Signor 


i /Pasqualini made his appearance and his bow, and 
, “after sundry performances, not necessary here to spe- 
z uy: a cage with golden wires was introduced, out of 


=» which solemnly stepped the wonderful bitd, and im- 


@ B mediately hopped upon a perch that was raised for the 
_ ) purpose on the table. This bullfinch, as to its ont- 
- ward appearance, looked much more like other bull- 
») finches than Edward expected. Indeed the hard dis- 
® cipline and solitary life to which its profession had 
©) subjected it, had rendered its plumage less glossy and 
* brilliant, and its movements less natural and graceful 
aa than those of most of its species. Edward was a little 
D) disappointed at this; however, he concluded that its 
©) mental endowments would abundantly compensate for. 
te any external deficiencies. The first thing required of 
©) the hapless performer was to bow three times to the 
"company. This Edward thought was not very grace- 
™ fully done; indeed the poor little bird, though for 


some time accustomed to practice in private, had but 


newly been introduced at public exhibitions, and, she 


appeared to be half frightened and half ashamed at 
performing, before so large a. company. Some of its 
tricks were diverting enough; but many mistakes and 
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blundérs were detected. When, for instance, she was 
required to point to the letters that spell King George, 
she stumbled upon the Jast word first, and thus pro- 
diced only the inglorious name of George King. And 
when‘asked where it was that Lord Wellington gained 
his great victory, whether the bird replied Waterloo, 
or water gruel, could only be guessed by the question. 
Edward could not help laughing at this; yet on: the 
whole he felt no small degree of disappointment, ‘so 
much so as to be weary of the performance some time 
before it was over. Oma 

Very different was the impression made by the ex- 
hibition on another spectator above alluded to. ‘This 
lad had not happened even to see the advertisement; 
moreover he had never in all his life heard of such a 
thing as a learned bird: he only stepped in as he was 
passing, attracted by the lights, with no idea of what — 
nature the amusement was to be. When therefore the 
little performer commenced its operations, this boy 
felt as much pleasure and entertainment as the thing, 
was capable of affording ; he laughed out several times, ~ 
and ‘protested it was “‘ wonderfal, really wonderful for © 
such a little creature!” He observed indeed some 
failares and mistakes, but for these he made the most 
charitable allowances; because, as he said, * it was’ J 
but a bird ;” and because he had expected nothing. a 

Such were the opposite effects produced by the same’ as 
spectacle on these differently circumstanced observers; 
and yet, perhaps, both would argue, when they came 
to think about it afterwards, that it was a prettier sight && 
to see the sparrows and robins hopping about in - 
their natural haunts, in gardens and orchards, .and | 
pleasanter to hear their simple notes, than to stare. at 


the performances of the most accomplished finch that 
ever exhibitéd. 
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THE EAST AND THE WEST. 9 

But stay ;—methinks before we part | 


A moral may. be heard ;— 
A hint to many a sanguine heart 
From this accomplished bird : 
The truth imprest on every brow, 
Where time has past his noiseless plough. 


Just thus from life, and what it yields, 
Hope steals the zest away ; 

We never tread th’ Elysian fields, 
Thro’ which we thought to stray: 

Of all the joys on which we seize, 

The more we hope, the less they please. 


Our pleasures rather seem to spring 
From things too low that lie, vil it 
For fancy thére to sweep her wing, 
Or hope to glance an eye; | 
These humbler gifts, of all on earth, 
Alone surprise us with their worth. 


Reader, while eager hope arrays 
In flowers the youthful year, 
Think too what storms and rainy days 
Will follow his career: . 
Expect these storms and clouds to lower,— 
will brighten every sunny hour. Q. Q. 


THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


io} 5 far as the East is from the West, so far hath He removed our 


transgressions from “s.—Psalm ciii. 12. 


I was making a voyage about five years ago; in 


3 a. Great Pacific Ocean, when one night it being my 


e Peuty to keep the mid watch, I fell into the be meres 


eflections. 


Our ship, according to the observations made during 


. he day, was just upon the equinoctial lime; and. as 


' HRhere was a dead calm, too common in such situations, 


J rom the position in which we had been at’ noon: in 


still had reason to believe that we were little removed 
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10 THE EAST AND THE WEST. : 
> 


consequence, we were in the very centre of the globe, 
equally distant from the frozen north, and solitan 
south. The night was clear; and though the moo 
was not to be seen, and the northern star was scareel ir 
visible above the verge of the horizon, yet certain? 
constellations of the Zodiac shone brilliantly in th #t 
heavens, nearly in a line above my head; and othex =B 
of the northern and southern hemisphere, added _ their” 
splendour to the glorious scene. I 
I looked from the heavens upon the sea; its face “in 
was smooth and polished as a glassy mirrer, and as | tk 
gazed upon it, my imagination wandered towards th 9S 
boundaries of the earth; and I considered these words) “hi 
of the psalmist, “The north and the south, Thou hasi, “fc 
created them.” | 
And what, said I to myself, is the North, and what is 7h 
the South ; are there any actual points of the earth that ?hi 
may be so denominated; is there any station uponyys' 
the globe which I might take, and say, Behold I am FE 
in the north; or, I am in the south. Assuredly there 71 
are such positions, though unattainable as yet by mam, an 
being encompassed with impassable bulwarks of ice:'ay V 
regions in which the waters of the deep are hidden as : I 
with a stone; and where the face of the deep is 
covered, Job xxxviii. 30: abodes of eternal solitude; 
from which the sun hides his face during many revola-# 
tions of his course; or otherwise appears, rolling bis 
fiery disk on the verge of the snowy horizon: regions) 
of fog; where the screams of the sea fowl, and they 
crash of surrounding ice-bergs alone disturb the un 
broken silence; and where vales of snow, and hills off 
ice, alone diversify the face of the barren earth. au 
For a while I remained lost in the contemplation of & 
these solemn scenes ; my eyes being fixed on the wayesaae 
which gently washed the sides of the vessel; tiki 
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%, suddenly, the direction of the ship being somewhat 
iy ‘hanged, my eye caught the constellation Aries, which 
on awas at that moment rising, as it were, from the ocean 
sh Gin the quarter of the east. | 
in? This object gave a new turn to my thoughts. Those 
he jstars, I said to myself, are coming to us from the East. 
ns  eBut whereas the North and the South have their ap- 
eit ~Spointed places, where shall we find the East? When 
+I remembered, that residing in my father’s house, and 
we in my native country, I had considered Jerusalem as 
| Mthe place of the East, because it was there that the 
he Saviour had appeared ; and from thence I trusted to see 
ds) *him again, when he shall come to rule over the nations; 
si ‘for I remembered these words of the prophet: “* Who 
raised up the Righteous Man from the East, called 
js him to his foot, gave the nations before him, and made 
at whim ruler over kings; he gave them as the dust to his 
oD. amsvor and as driven stubble to his bow.” Isaiah xl. 2. 
he where was now the East with respect to myself ? 
Te tI was then in the Pacific Ocean, and considerably 
‘_c to the continent of Asia than to that of America. 
ve: with a view therefore to my present situation, the Holy 
as) Land was in the West, and the mighty regions’ of 
is) South America, with its snow-clad mountains, ‘its 
‘¥trackless forests, its magnificent rivers, and immea- 
-surable wastes, were to the East, and must-be first 
see Visited by the luminary of day, before that glorious 
» object dawned upon my view. 
= Pursuing this idea, I then said to myself, well then 
.2 I will visit these forests, 1 will ascend these mountains, 
I will traverse these deserts; and I will find the East. 
But no—the attempt would be vain—I should never 
attain my object—the East would ever fly béfore the 
most indefatigable pursuit: and were I a thousand 
times to encompass the earth to’ the attainment of ‘this 
object’ the labour would be fruitless; 
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THE EAST AND THE WEST, 


me turn then to the West; there where I: 
the sun dip its blazing front into the ocean—there let | 
me seek the West. But no—were I to: reach the & 
utmost limits of my present: horizon, I should stillj 
behold the West in the remotest distance to which thel 
eye could reach: and should I continue my search§ 
through the islands ‘of the orienfal Archipelago, fragrant} 
with spices; through the Indian Ocean; the burning} 
deserts of Africa; aud the mighty Atlantic ; I should§ 
but. lose my labour, and find myself at last arrived at} 
the place from whence I set out, without any fruit of at 
my toils... 

The West is thecefonn at an an infil 
eves distance; which no toil can attain, which no mes™@ 
surement can reach, It ever treads upon the steps off 
the East, but is ever parted from it by an eternal, ever™ 
lasting, and impracticable. line of separation; insamuch™ 
that the one can never draw near unto the other... _| 

And now, having made: these reflections, I .was§ 
suddenly strack with the force of these words of scrip-§ 
ture: ‘“As far as the East is from the West, so fary 
hath He removed our transgressions from us:” and. thel 
“propriety and force of the emblem blazed upon myf 
view with strength of which I had before not. 
smallest:conception, attended with many circumstances 
which had never before occurred to my mind the 
consideration of this passage, oT 

And what, said I, is the acknowledged Mati, of them 
Savyiour,of Mankind; but the Eastern luminary ; before 
which, the darkness dad shadows of the West Hee away 
asa bird to the mountain... 

‘Thus, .«¢ the heavens. declare the glory of God, andl 
the. firmament telleth his handy works. . Day unto dam 
mitereth speech,. and night unto night sheweth know 
Jedge, ;,There ,is no, speech nor language, where theif 

voice is not heard, ‘Their line is gone out. through alli 
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NEW YEAR'S’ ADDRESS TO YOUTH: t3 


the earth, and their words to the end of the world. In 
flem hath he set a tabernacle for the suw: which: is 
as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber; arid re- 
joiceth as a strong man to run arace: His goinp forth 
is from the end of the heavens, and his circvit unto 
the ends of it, and there is nothing hid from the heat 
thereof.” 

Thus is the sun the noblest emblem which the natu- 
ral world can furnish, of Him who pours light, and 
administers vital heat upon the spiritual world; and 
who causes the: powers of darkness to flee at His 


“@ approach: of Him, who removes the transgression of 


the sinner to a distance immeasurable and indefinite as 


== that of the East from the West, and separates the one 


from another by a power great as that which placed the 


© celestial bodies in their orbits, and appointed. them 


their respective courses: until time shall be no more. 
Thus was I brought by the foregoing traim of reflec- 
tions, to one which seemed to originate so'far from the 
point, to the contemplation of that Redeeming Love, 
by which lost mankind is rescued’ from the power ef 
darkness and of death, and restored to light and life; 


m and by which the redeemed soul is purified from guilt, 


and set free for ever from the power of sin. For; “ as’ 
far as the East is from the West, so farhath He removed 
our transgressions from us.” 


NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS TO: YOUTH. “ 


“ To write the same thing to you, to me indeed’ is not’ grievous, 
but for you it is safe.” —Puren. 


How many of my dear young readers have sinee my last’ 
address set out in the’ way to the kingdom of God'? How! 


= many are still lingering?’ How many aré putsnifip the 


pleasures of sin? Happy are'ye who have traly ‘heard tlie’ 
voice of God, and’ are now side! Buch, 
VII, N.S. 
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and such only, are in the enjoyment of true felicity; even 
now they have peace with Ged through our Lord Jesus & 
Christ. God for his dear Son’s sake has freely forgiven 7 
Divine wisdom is promised to direct 
Prosperity shall crown their efforts. Om. § 
nipotence will guard them from evil, and the Heaven of § 


their transgressions, 
their steps. 


Heavens will at length receive them to see God face to face 
without an interposing veil, 


The greater part of you have, I doubt pot, attended the © 
heard truths-of the 
highest importance; truths which concern men generally as | 
sinners, and you in particular. You have frequently fistened § 


public worship of God. You have 


to the ruined, miserable state of man by nature ; the Lord 


Jesus Christ has been faithfully and clearly represented as @ 


the only Saviour. How often has the minister described 


Him as able and willing to save to the uttermost, and en- ©& 
deavoured to persuade you to be reconciled to God. The | 
throne of glory circled by angeis, and the spirits of the = 
the crowns, the sceptres, and the king- 7 


just made perfect ; 
doms of the redeemed, have been so strikingly presented, 
that you have sometimes imagined yourselves in the very 
suburbs of the celestial ciiy, and even thought you heard 
the music of the heavenly world: the voices of the en- 


raptured choir, in unison with the harmonious sounds of § 


their well tuned harps, seemed to burst on your delighted 
ear while they sang, | 
** Now to the Lamb who once was slain 
Be endless blessings paid ; 
Salvation, glory, joy remain” 
For ever on thy head. 

At other times, the preacher has changed his theme. 
the gloom of the infernal pit has then appeared to gather 
Devils and accursed spirits, the im- 
penitent, the hardened, the despisers of God, have been 
seen by you, ever burning, yet unconsumed, without rest 
day and night; and oh! dreadful, appalling thought! 
without hope.-——Fer ever ascends the, smoke. of their 
torment ; conscience stings like an adder and bites like a 
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serpent. There isa pendulum: in the regions of the damned 
which beats its solemn ‘dirge, and sounds through all the 
gloomy cavern, Ev——ER! Ev——-ER! Ev ER! 

Has not your heart, dear young reader, often trembled 
at the thought of endless misery? has it at any time led 
you to pray for the pardon of yaur sins? has it, under 
God, effected in you a gracious, an entire change !—Some- 
times the tear has glided down your cheek, and you have 
almost resolved to think seriously upon your state. Yet 
© the first of January, 1822, finds you but an ‘* ALMOST 
CHRISTIAN,” still in truth, the enemy of God, still un- 
prepared to die! | 

What detains you? what keeps you in a state of in- 
decision? In regard to many, it is the love of the world, 
the attraction of gay company, the example of wicked asso’ 
ciates, the theatre, the card table, the dance. Are these 
the things that have a stronger claim upon you than the 
command of God, the smiles of His face, the promises of 
His love ?————-O0. remember that the end of these things 
is death; and if they promise joy, or even yield it fora 
moment, that joy soon departs, and is succeeded by dis- 
traction of heart, and a fearful looking for of judgment and 
fiery indignation. ‘‘ The soul that sinneth shall die—the 
wages of sin is death—for all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment,” are declarations which thrill the 
heart with agony, and embitter the recollections of past 
seasons of fancied enjoyment. 

Now then, my dear readers, suffer the word of exhor- 
tation. I have set before you life and death, heaven and 
hell; Christ and the world, salvation and sin, Lose not 
a moment in deciding. Apply to the Holy Spirit fora new 
heart. Seek him as your instructor to lead you into’ the 
way of truth and holiness, and devoutly yield yourselves to 
God without reserve. 


be active, be zealous, be persevering. Sunday Schools, 


And you, who are already pursuing your Christian course, 3 


Bible, Missionary, and Tract Societies, all invite your’ 
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16 ON THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA; Kc. 
assistance. Immortal souls rushing on to eternity need you § 
prayers. Let your motto for the present year be, “De® 
good and-commuiuicaic,” May God-be with you and keep 
you in all your ways, and crown yon with loving kindness 
and tender mercy. 3 

I remain, Your sincere and affectionate friend, © 
Dublin, RicHARD Cope. | 

Jan. 1, 1822, 


ON THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA BY THE ISRAELITRS, jy 
With an explanatory Plate. 


Ix our map of the journeyings of the children of Israel,* § 
the reader will find a dotted line marked, the customary pas- § 
sage between Egypt and Canaan, leading directly from one 
country to the other, and forming a striking contrast with § 
the circuitous wanderings of the Israelites, particularly § 
pointed out by other jines,.as explained in the annexed de, § 
scription of their journies iz the deserts. The intention of j 
‘this additional plate is, to convey some further thoughts cone | 
cerning the miraculous passage of the Red Sea; and the J 
reader is reminded of the former map, in order to refresh 
his memory, and to assist him in comprehending the following § 
remarks. It appears probable that this customary passagé § 
was that by which Joseph was brought by the Midianitish J 
merchants, or caravan into Egypt, (Genesis xxxvii. 20,)] 
a3 it is used at the present day by the caravan travelling & 
from Cairo to Mecca. Hence, there seems, as Calmet ob- ff 
serves, strong reasons to suppose that, upon the very spot 
where the pilgrims now pitch their tents and prepare for th Jit 
journey to Palestine, Moses collected and marshalled iis J 
perseeuted countrymen, for their departure from the house 
of bondage. Upon the little scroll injour plate is exhibited ; 
a plan of the journey from Misr el Attik or ancient Cairo, § 
.where a part of the Israelites dwelt, through Succoth by the 
Pilgrim’s Pool, where that body of the Israelites must have 
waited for the arrival of the remainder with their cattle from 
the land of Goshen. The Pilgrim's Pool is laid down in the | 


* See the Youth’s Magazine for January 1819. 
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former map, and is so. called from the pilgrims forming, the , 
Mahometan caravans, assembling in its neighbourhood, It: 
™e lies about twelve miles from the city of, Cairo, and the Nile. 
>> supplies it with water. . It is so situated as to afford a very con- 
SP venient rendezvous on the most direct road tothe wilderness,, 
my to which the Israelites petitioned Pharoah, (Exodus y, 1, 3. ), 
i for leave to go and offer sacrifices.. Near. it they would:also. 
find plenty ,of water and foed for cattle, which, essential re~. 
my quisites from that;time.to the present, this. remarkable spot, 
appears always to. have retained, Nearly opposite to Misr, 
el Attik, on the, western. side of the Nile, stand the pyra-. 
mids, which the Israelites are supposed to haye been tasked, 
( Exodus i. 11.) to build;.and more to the north on.the borders 
of the Mediterranean Sea was the land of Goshen. The 
lines in the small, plan, drawn from each of. these quarters. 
to Succoth, shew the directions in which the Israelites must. 
have come from those parts. preparatory to. their leaving. 
Egypt ina body. The land about Misr itself is entirely unfit 
for pasture,-and, as the chief riches of the Israelites con- 
sisted in cattle, the greater part of the, nation, must have 
resided at a great distance from, the city., This would render 
the delay of those who. had livedg@m,Misr, at Succoth, indis- 
pensable in. proportion to. its. distance from Goshen, until their 
shepherd brethren, (Genesis xlyi. 32.) could arrive, From, 
Succoth to Etham, the Hebrew cafavan took the usual route. 
for the wilderness of Zin; but being past Ethamit is orderea 
to turn towards Baal Zephon, where being encamped, the 
pursuing army of Pharoah is supposed to have become yisi- 
ble, and the fugitive Israelites evidently enclosed, are unable 
to move to the right or the left, either forward or backward, 
( Exodus xiv. 3.) The.track through Etham to Baal Zephon 
or Suez at the head of the Red Sea, in the scroll, easily con- 
nects the main.design of our plate with the former map, while 
it assists the elucidation of the present interesting subject. 


. Turning to.the larger map, we see the relative position of. 
n the Israelites . and their. pursuers ; and first remark, that, 


there: ‘is decisive evidence from, the. nal. 
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accaniulation of the sand, that this part ofthe Red Sea wan fl 
lénger, wider; and deeper, when this’ miracle was wrought 
than at the present day still no ever’attempts 
créss ‘fiere; notwithstanding it would sé muth ‘shorten’ the 
distance. ‘Every wiiére’ there aré' also indications: that: the 
waters have withdrawn considerably, and it Hkewise appeart I 
that if the Istaefites had crossed, as has’ supposed; fur § 
ther to the sotith, théy would have ‘had ‘to quit the 
sand bounding the Red Sea shore, for # very roéky country § 
where their women,” children; and ‘cattle could not’ have 
travélled; where they might ‘have been followed -by’ thes 
Exyptian foot’ soldiers though not’ by the Horsémen’ nor the & 
chariots. Besides; at ‘the mouth of the gullet,’ where 
dre ‘supposing this signal miracle was ‘wrought, the bottom 
if ‘sandy and only ‘fen or twelve’ feet deep,” and 
wide as to the soxthward, where the bed of the sea is’cordl a 
rock, with fifty fect ‘depth of water. Farther to noriit} 
also, they could not go ‘without greatly increasing their 
tance across; and if it be objected the 
position of the Almighty, reducés these ‘difficulties to imnige) 
nificance; still, let it: be also remembered, that the’ Divingl 
Wisdom invariably adapts the means exactly to'the end, and 
never exerts a supérabundance of power. 
the ‘waters which became wall on the right 
the left (Exodus xiv. 22.) by the East wind, is a sufficient.) 
proof of a miraculous interposition, ‘and that°this wonderfil | 
natural principles. 
When Pharoah had let the people go; (Exodus wii 
they ‘took their journey Sticéoth ‘and in’ 
Etham, on'the edge of the Wilderness: | 
advanced in the direction from Mount Attica; ‘on the westert? | 
shore of the Red Sez, along the way from Chutumele to’ 
the chief’ difficulty appears how’ the’ Divine com 
mand, xiy. ‘Turn'and ticamp before | 
between’ Migdol “dnd tne’ ‘against® Baal! 
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ht lige to the right in the plate, where they turned towards: theses 

and encamped before, or in’ the’ face of Pi-hokiroth:> Phis 
word whieh has generally been ‘looked. upon” asia: proper 
©) name, should, it appears, be rendered the mouth of the Gallet, 
i Migdol the tower, between which and the sew they wereito 
encamp, is thought to have been: a forttess ‘for the: protection 
of a well of water near Suez, and Baal Zephon, probably the 
as the Egyptian army approached; Pharoah: might ‘justly 
say Israel was enclosed by the desert.and the'sea, and must 


fear not, ‘stand still’ and eried:untothé Lord;.(versé15) who 
B® commanded him to order the children:of Israel to go forward, 

| 4 f while he stretched ‘out his hand over the sea; (verse 21) and 
the Lord caused the seato go’batk: by:a strong: éast wind 
all that night... The posttion’o€& this: gulfjibeingi.as wei see 
== by the compass from north.to: south; an east windowas:the 
ya most direct that could be employed: for the: purpose of) dis 
viding the: gullet .across; and heaping up the watefs: like:a 
| wall on the right hand andthe left; while:the Israelites went 
By over upon dryiground; the Egyptians alsofollowed; but in 
the morning watch, the odzy:sands: of the! sea-bottomytouk 
off: their'chariot wheels, while the -wind' sinking they-werg 
overwhelmed :by by: the 

idclum, which signifies the same as sidog amcimage, figure;:or 
=) statue of some false God, toowhom divine honours were paid} 
altars and temples erected, and sacrifices offered. Thisidol 
i or image, of whatever materials: it consisted, way by certain 
ceremonies called consecration, converted: into! of 
= worship, for, while under the artificer's hands, it was: deemed 
@mere statue. Three things appear to have been necessaty 
, in the minds of the heathen to change this statue into'a Got} 


be either fall in battle or perish: by famine. Moses however said 


20 ON IDOLATRY» 
first, proper ornaments ; next, consecration; and: lastly, ay 
oration upon that occasion. The ornaments of these idol 7 
weré entirely calculated to blind the eyes of the ignorant and 77 
stupid multitude, who were chiefly taken with show and pa, | : 
geantry. After the imposition of the ornaments, followed the —> 
consecration and oration, which were performed with great | 
solemnity among the Romans. They, as well as the Greeks. a 
and other heathen nations, had idols of all sorts of sub. 7 
stances, as gold, silver, brass, stone, wood, and potter’s earth, 7 ji 
The Arabians worshipped a great square stone before the q 
appearing of Mahomet, and the same stone is placed in the 2 t 
wall of the temple at Mecca, where it is still devoutly hissed by © 
all true Musselmen! The ancient Gauls and Germans adored 99 
spears and lances, greai beams of timber, fire, animals, the | A 
planets, the earth, flowers, plants, trees, and fountains; and a 
it is well known, both by history and recent researches, that 7% 
the idols of the Egyptians were mostly ill-fashioned figures - 
of animals; or symbolical figures, compounded of man, and 
part of some animal; as the head of a dog on a man’s body, 
the head of a cat on the body of a woman, and similar mixs 
tures with beasts, birds, reptiles, which, as did also the herbs aa 
of the garden, received divine honours. It cannot be deci+ Ii 
sively ascertained who was the first idolator, but most of fm 
the learned agree that Belus, who is supposed to be the same | 
with Nimrod, ‘was the first man that was deified. Our ine 
formation respecting those remote ages is not sufficient tal 
‘determine whether angels.or the heavenly bodies had not i 
been worshipped before the time of Nimrod: all that can be 
known is, that 426 years after the deluge, when God led 4 
Terah aad his family out vf Chaldea, and Abraham passed 
through Mesopotamia, and Canaan, the kingdom of the Philist § 
tines, and Egypt, idolatrydoes not appear to have then existed § 
in any. of those countries.:. It is first mentioned: in Genesit 
xxxi. 19. where Rachel»isi said to have stolen ‘the idols 
her father; ‘for though the meaning of the Hebrew word 7 
Theraphim be dispyted, yet Laban’s Theraphim were obyir 


ously idolss: because Jacob calls. them strange gods,.and im 


therefore looked: upon them.as.abominasi 
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ON IDOLATRY, 21 


’ Idolatry may be distinguished into two sorts. By the 
Ig » men adore the works of God, the sun, the moon, the 


id "7 stars, angels and deemons, men sind animals. By the se- 
as) cond, men worship the work of their own hands, as statues, — 
|) pictures and the dike, and to these may be added a third, 


© that by which men have worshipped the true God, under 
‘8 7 sensible figures and representations. This indeed may have 
b- been the case, with respect to each of the above kinds of 
h, idolatry, and thus the Israelites adored God under the figure 
he "7 of a calf. Some think the stars were the first objects of idole- 
ne = trous worship, on account of their beauty, their influence on 
“a the productions of the earth, and the regularity of their mo- 
> tions, particularly the sun and moon, which are considered as 
"> the most glorious and resplendent images of the Deity. One 
WH great spring and fountain of all idolatry, says Sir William 
9} Jones, was the veneration paid by men to the sun, as.a vast 
ws body of fire, which * looks from his sole: dominion like the 
God of this world,” ‘and another the immoderate respect 
7) shewa to the memory of powerful or virtuous ancestors, and 
1) warriors, of whom the sun and moon were wildly supposed 
3 to be the parents, Afterwards, as the sentiments of mankind 
i: became more corrupted, they began to form images, and to 
©) entertain the opinion that, by virtue of consecration, the gods 

8 were called down to inhabit or dwell in their statues. Hence 
n+ jem Arnobius takes occasion to rally the pagans for guarding so 
©) carefully the statues of their gods, who, if they were really 
Sy present in their images, might save their worshippers the 
me trouble of securing them from thieves and robbers. As to 
My the adoration which the ancient pagans paid to the statues 
| of their gods, it is certain that the wiser and more sensible 
heathens considered them 7 as simple representations, or 


: gods. This was the opinion of Varto and Seneca; and the 
me Same sentiment is clearly laid down in Plato, who maintains 
m that images are inanimate, and that all the honours paid to 
my them has) respeet to the gods: whom they represent.' | But, 
me, 2S tothe multatnde, they were stupid enough to believe'the 


themselves to be gods, and to pay divine worship 


‘ 
| 


Deities: in the wilderness those of the Canaanites, Egyptians, s< 


ON IDOLATRY. 


is 


stocks and stones.’ Soon after the flood, idolatry seems to i 
have been the prevailing religion of all the world, for, wher iam 


ever we cast our eyes at the time of Abraham, we scarcely i 
see any thing but false worship and idolatry. And we have 
already seen from scripture, that Abraham's forefathers, and of 
even’ Abraham himself, (see Joshua xxiv. 2. 14.) were for aim 
time idolators. ‘The Hebrews had no peculiar idolatry, they iy 
imitated the superstition of others, and appear never to have jam 
been the inventors. In Egypt they worshipped Egyptian 


Ammonites, and Moabites; and in Judea, those of the Phe- 
nicians, Syrians, and other neighbouring nations. Jacob i 
kept his family to the worship of God, while he lived, but 
after his death, his sons adored the monstrous idols of Egypt. 5 
Joshua said to the Israelites, put away the gods which you 
fathers served in Ecypt, ‘as Moses, after removing the golden 9 
calf had exhorted them not to defile themseivcs with the 9 
idols of that country. Under the Judges, the Israelites 
were often guilty of idolatry; witness Gideon’s Ephod, which 9% 
entangled them in unlawful worship, (Judges viii. 27.) Micah’s 
Teraphim are also striking examples, the worship of which 
continued till the people were dispersed. The next snare ii. 
was, when the children of Israel did evi] in the sight of the iim 
Lord, and served Baalim, and Baal, and Ashtaroth, (Judges me 
li. 11. 12.13.) Under the government of Samuel, Saul, and 3 
David, the worship of God appears to have been com! 
paratively pure’ in Israel; but Solomon, seduced by his ™ 
strange wives, ‘erected temples for their Gods, Ashtaroth; § 
Moloch, and Chemosh. Afterwards were formed the golden 
calves of Jeroboam, who also introduced all the deities of § 
the surrounding heathen nations. The reign of Ahab was ; 
deluged with false gods, among whom was Baal, whose a 
priests Jehu afterwards so treacherously destroyed, but i 
Israel still returned to this practice till they were carried away & 
into captivity. Judah also was almost equally corrupted : 
and filled with abomination, nor do we find that they were & 
entirely free from this deadly sin, until after their return from 


the Babylonish captivity; but, from the time of the Maccabeet & 
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CLASSIGAL EXTRACTS IMPROVED., 93 


to the destruction of Jerusalem, the Jews not ‘only forbad the 


to Braking the figure of any man as contrary to the law of Moses, 
they were compelled to destroy all. the images they 
a found, and were forbidden to apply any of the gold or silver 


Mato their own use, that no one might receive the least profit 
a rom any thing belonging to-an_ idol, They had sorely 
Sesmarted for their idolatry, and were so afraid of it that they 
"| 3 made it unlawful to use any vessel that had been at all em- 
“ ployed in sacrificing to a false god; or to. warm themselves with 
an 

« he wood of the grove after it was cut down, nay, even to 
‘WM shelter themselves under its shade. But the preaching of the 


hristian religion wherever it prevailed, most effectually rooted 
ie 4 out idolatry, as did also that of Mahomet, which is built on 
- a he worship of one God. The Mahometans it is well known 
PT . save such a hatred of images, that it led them to destroy 


Belmost all the beautiful, sacred, and profane monuments. of 
ss Bntiquity which they found upon their taking Constantinople. 
Mat must not however be forgotten, that the Protestant Christ- 


olatrous kind of worship to thepictures or images of saints 
Mend martyrs; before these they burn incense, and kneeling, 
Sepiier up their vows and petitions ; they, like the pagans be 
Mimieve that the saint to whom the i image is dedicated, presides 
San a particular manner about its shrine, and works miracles, 
pay the intervention of its image, and that if the image was 
Mestroyed or taken away, the saint would no longer perform, 


y miracle in that place. 
(To be continued. 


_ CLASSICAL EXTRACTS IMPROVED. 


. 


_ © Quid sit futurum cras fuge querere, et 
Quem sors dierum cunque dabit, lucro 
Apponre Hon. 1. 
‘* Be not solicitous to know | 
To-morrow’s lot, or joy, or woe ; 


Which God in wisdomsball ordain.” 
WE may well adopt the sentiment of these lines, 
be mecessary in some degree, to vary. the language 


ee ans charge those of the church of Rome with paying an 


But reckon that as certnia gain, jud 
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whitch it’ is As Clitistians, we must renoundl| 
every notion of chance in the most minute affair whit! 
we remember that there is one who “ doeth according th§ 
his will in the armies ef heaven, and among the intibiteatl - 
of the earth.” If we are persuaded of this in our mind§§ 
arid are able to resign thé disposal of all events into the j 
hands of the Omnipotent Jehovah, conscious that he best j 
knows what is good for us, and believing that he wilFal@§ 
do it; then we can enter into the tenor of the advice beforel 
us: we can calinly avoid an over anxious anticipation of 
to-morrow’s events, anda too sanguine expectation off 
future circumstances : convinced that our heavenly Father} 
will cause all things to work together for our good, wey 
can, whatever be our lot, receive and acknowledge it asall 
blessing from the hand of the author of all our mercies,% 
and giver of every good and perfect gift. We are too apt 
while passing through this mortal scene, to give way to ang 
anxious casting up of what might be, and calculating ong 
events whether as we estimate them good or ill. 

Now it is not evil to look forward to that from which well 
anticipate delight; but the danger lies m being over anxious§ 
concerning it, and in forgetting that providence may blast™ 
our hopes, and thus give us to see the folly of our anxiety.§ z 
We should in the expectation of pleasure still endeavours 
to leave the matter in his ‘hands; so that should’ we ben 
disappointed, we may cheerfully submit to his direction. § 

On the other hand also, we must not regard any future] 
event, which we deem likely to come to pass, with toom 
great concern, from a suspicion that it will prove to us ihe™ 
cause of much affliction, If the circumstances be suchl 
that we cannot prevent it, let us trust him who will withl 
the affliction afford strength to sustain.it: but if we havi 
the means, let us endeavour to avoid any. apparent evilE 
provided we go not out of the path of duty by so doing : 
But whatever be our lot; this.or that, trouble’or joy, let i 
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pray for grace that we may glorify our God by our conduct 
in it; neither yielding to an exeess of grief under afflictions 
nor giving -way- to. teo in’. ‘expericnving 
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‘ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


is taken from the Hebrews, and the several’ alldsioné made ‘ih 
Scripture fo it arise from this-practice. unto’ deal 


Resignation to the will-of God at all: times; should 


distinguishing feature in ‘the Christian: character} repining 
will ‘not alleviate, ‘but increase our distress; excess of joy 
too often precedes a fall; and the man who in prosperity 
becomes too elated, very aT has to repent his folly, . _.; 

Let our language always express subjection to. the dispen- 
sations of Diyine. Providence ;. “ it. is the Lord, let him do 
what. seemeth. to him. good.” . lf we trust Him, we ‘shall 
never have cause to complain. Put your cause into his 
hands, and he will bring it to pass, as shall conduce ‘most 
to his glory, and to your présént and eternal ‘welfare; ‘so 
that whatever your lot may be, you may put it down as 
gain; and if present occurrences seem to go against. you, it 


#3 doubtless will turn to your everlasting benefit. Io. 


ILLUSTRATION ‘OF SCRIPTURE. asd 


I have sewed sackcloth upon my.skin, and ‘tle my horn in. the 
dust.—Job. xvi. 15. 4 


The word sak, or sack, appears to have the. same desttaniia 


in almost all langnages. Tue. horn was an emblem of powers 


and the metaphor was originally taken from beasts, such as fhe 
urus, Wild ox, duffale, or, perhaps, the rhinoceros, who were 
perceived to have so. much power in their ‘horns. Hencecthe horn 
was frequently worn en crowns and helmets, as is evidentoniané 
cient coins, and to this day, it isan appendage to the diademof 
the kings and chiefs of Abysinia. In the second editiomof Mr, 
Bruce’s travels in Abysinia, Vol. viii. plates 2 and 3, wehave 
engravings of two chiefs, Kefla Yasous,.and /Voodage Ashahel, 
who are represented with this:emblem of power on their fore- 


| heads. Mr. Bruce thus describes it: One thing remarkable in 


this cavalcade, which I observed, was, the head dress of thé go- 
vernors of. provinces. .A large bread fillet was bound~upon their 
forehead, and tied behind their head; the middle of this was # 
horn, or a conical piece of silver, gilt, aboutfour inches in length, 
much in the shape of our commoti candle extinguishers. This is 
called Airn, or horn, and is only ‘worn in reviews, or parades 
after victory. This, .[ apprehend, like all other of their usages, 
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26 ‘REMARKABLE PROVIDENCE. 
— 
not foolishly, and to the wicked, lift not up the HORN. Lift-ngi 
up your HORN On high, speak not with a stiff neck. For promo. 
tion cometh not, &c. but my HORN shalt thou exalt like the horp 
of a unicorn. And the Horn of the righteous shall be ExALTED 
with honour: and so in many other places throughout the © 
Psalms. Ina note on the same page, we have the following ob. § 
servation :—‘ The crooked manner in which they hold their necks, | , 
when this ornament is on their forehead, for fear it should fal] 
forward, perfectly shéws the meaning of speak not with a stiff 
neck when you hold the horn on high, or erect, like the horn of 
the unicorn. 
Defiling, or rolling the hornin the dust, signifies the disgrace, 
or destruction of power, authority, and eminence. The Hebrew 
karn, is the same as the Ethiopic kirn, and both mean exactly in 
such cennection what Mr. Bruce has noticed above. The hora 7 
on the diadem is the emblem of power, authority, and eminence! 
* In the court of the house where we lodged (says Mr. Bucking. 7 
ham) when at Soor, or ancient Tyre, I observed a female whose 
garments appeared to resemble those of the Jewish women in 
Turkey and Egypt. The face and bosom were exposed to % 
view, and the waist was girt with a broad girdle, fastened by & 
massy silyer clasps. This woman, who was a Christian, wore J 
also on her head a hollow silver horn,. rearing itself upwards, re 
obliquely, from her forehead, being four or five inches in diametet hs 
at the root, and pointed at its extreme, and her ears, her neck, 7 
and her arms were laden with rings, chains, and bracelets. The » 
first peculiarity reminded me very forcibly of the expression of 
the psalmist,—* Lift not up thine horn on high, speak not with a 7 
stiff neck,—and all the horns of the wicked will I cut off, but the he 
horns of the righteous shall be exalted.” | i 


j 


REMARKABLE PROVIDENCE. 


Captain How ann, of the sloop Rising Sun, in lat. 37, 47, N. “a 
long. 74, 33, W. fell in with a schooner, bottom upwards, her a 
masts and spars were alongside, held by the rigging ; her sails % 
were blown, or washed from the bolt-rope. We went, says the & 
captain, on her bottom, to cut a hole through, to see what she was fm 
loaded with, We cut a piece of plank out, near the run, and were § 
astonished to hear a voice like that of a female ask, ** Who is . 
that?” but very faintly. We answered, « friends,” and asking ; 


how many there were below? she said when the vessel capsized, 
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RESIGNATION. 27 


» 


she turned instantly bottom up, when all hands were on deck, ex. 
* cept herself and the Captain’s nephew, a boy abont eleven years 
of age. We drew her out, she was a woman of colour, about 
twenty-two years of age, wet, and her flesh appeared as if it had 
been parboiled; she said the boy was drowned in the cabin; she 
caught hold of the scuttle-ring, and pulled the scuttle off, and went 
up into the run, where we found her with the water constantly 
%) washing over her; she said probably some of the crew might be in 
') the forecastle. We went forward on the keel, and cut through 
) into the forecastle, and found nothing but a small dog alive, 
> jammed between the timbers, and the forecastle full of lumber ; 
© the rest of the crew, seven in number, are supposed to have pe- 
rished. She says the schooner’s name was Blake, of Charleston, 
South Carolina, Capt. James Hatch; that she sailed from Boston 
on the 9th ult. for Portland, where she arrived; and loaded with 
lumber, had fourteen pipes of wine on deck, and a high deck load 
of lumber; that they sailed from Portland about the 17th, for 
Charleston ; that she heard the Captain say they were off the 
Capes of Delaware, the morning the vessel capsized; that on the 
3d inst. about ten A. M. the gale commenced ; that they took all 
sail in, and hove too, cast their deck load adrift, and let all go 
overboard; that about eleven A. M. she capsized. She states her 
name to be Ann Marsy Holden; that she belongs to Warwick; 
that she had embarked with Captain Hatch, in the capacity of ser- 
vant, to wait upon his nephew, who was in a bad state of health. 
We took her and the dog on board, gave her clothes and nourish- 
ment, she is now doing very well. We are sorry to add that the 
narrator of this wonderful escape from death, does not say that 
the woman expressed any gratitude to God for so great a deliver- 
ance! 


RESIGNATION, 
4 Fragment. 
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“I have now been laying the delight of my eyesin the dust, and 
it is for ever hid from them :”—We had a suitable sermon from 
these words.—* Dost thou well to be angry for the gourd?” God 
@@ knows | am not angry; but sorrowful he surely allows me to be. | 
my Blessed Lord, I trust thou hast received my child, and pardoned a 
ee the infirmities of her short, childish, afflicted life. Tlovéd those § ie 
who were kind to her, and those who wept with me for her. © Shall 
1 not much more love thee, who art at this moment taking care Of 
her, and opening her infant faculties for the business and blées#ed- 
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28 ANECDOTES. 
= — = 
ness of heaven? Lord, 1 would consider myself as a dying iy 
ereature: my first born is laid in the dust; J shall shortly follow 
her, and we shall lie down together; but oh! how much pleasure @ 
doth it give me to hope that my soul shall rest with her, and rejoice 


rest with and in God, that is my ultimate hope, give me a holy @ 
acquieseenee of soul in thee; and now my gourd is withered, “a 
shelter me under the shadow of thy wings.—( Christian sympathy, § 
&c. addressed to mourners. ) 


lowing letter to a gentleman in distress.—‘‘ 1 send you herewith 
a bill for ten louis d’ors, I do not pretend to give such asum, 1% 
only lend itto you. When you shall return to your country, you yy 
cannot fail of getting into some business that will, in time, enable ae 
you to pay all your debts. In that case, when you meet wit @ 
another Aouest man in similar distress, you must pay me by lend @ 
ing this sum to him, to discharge the debt by a like operation, i 
when he shall be able, and shall meet with another opportunity. 19 
hope it may thus go through many hands before it meets with a & 
knave to stop its progress. This is atrick of mine for doing 4} 
deal of good with a little money. 


Paris, April 22, 1784. 


Your friend, 
B. FrankLin. 


ANECDOTES, 


To the Editor of the Youth’s Magazine. | ; 
Sir.—Some years ago, I was dining at the table of a noble : 
lord, (now no more,) and among the company was a young § 
nobleman, (a lad.) After dinner, when the dessert came on the te 
table, the youth being placed opposite some preserved fruit, wat & 
desired by the noble host to help himself and pass them to me; @ 
the boy took the largest plum, and then presented them to me, = 
Qn which Mr, H, (his tutor) took his lordship’s plate and offered 
the fruit to me—saying, I think this appears the finest, I beg you im 
will take it, and nothing further passed, But the old peer imme §§ 
diately addressing himself to the boy, said, “ My Lord, you will i 
thank Mr. H. for this some day or other.” ; 4 
_ The reproof was so just, at the same time so delicate and gentle Sm 
manlike, that I was particularly struck with it. Wal 


| 
| 
i in her for ever! But let me not centre my thoughts here: itisa 
| 
| 
1) LETTER OF THE LATE DR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. | 
( Tus celebrated man, during his stay at Paris, wrote the fol. 
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ANECDOTES. 29 


IGNORANCE OF THE BIBLE. 


_ Ve do err, not knowing the Scriptures.” 


me ‘“SrepHanas (says Mr. Townley) relates an anecdote of a 
ie certain Doctor of the Sorbonne, who, speaking of the reformers, 
oly expressed his surprise at their mode of reasoning, by exclaiming, 
ed, 9 “| wonder why these youths are constantly quoting the New 
hy (8 Testament; I was more than fifty years old before I knew any 
De thing of a New Testament !!” And Albert, Archbishop and 
- Elector of Mentz, in 1530, having accidentally met with a Bible, 
© opened it, and having read some pages, observed, “ Indeed I do 
not know what this book is; but this I see, that every thing init 
is against us.”’ Even Carolostadius, afterwards one of the re- 
formers, acknowledged that he never began to read the Bible till 
eight years after he had taken his highest degree in divinity. 
In some churches in Germany, Aristotle’s Ethics were read in- 
SH stead of the Gospel; a practice which had subsisted in some places 
from the time of Charlemagne.” 
= What a contrast does this account present to the present state 
we of the world. How wonderfully has the reading of the Bible in- 
Me creased, and how gtorious have been the effects! The Bible, under 
me God, has raised England to its present high rank among the 

P nations; and if all the inhabitants of the sister island were ac- 
Ss quainted with this blessed book, the atrocities, the cruelties, and 
the daring spirit which has recently manifested itself in many 
| parts of the province of Munster would have had no existence, 
. ae Where the sentiments of the word of God are known and practiseds 
== there love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, meekness, in- 
dustry, and prosperity are apparent. Oh England, love thy Bible; 
spread far and wide its valuable contents! And ye British youths, 
who have been early initiated in the knowledge of the things that 
make for your present and eternal happitess, neglect not the gift 
that isin you; let the word of God be your daily monitor, your 
guide, your consolation. P. K. A. 


—*< 


They shall suck of the abundance of the seas, and of treasures 
hid in the sand.—Deut. xxx. 19. 


| Amone the hardships experienced by the first settlers in Notth 
America they were sometimes greatly distressed-for food, which 
led the women and the children to the sea side to look for a ship 
which they expected with provision, but no ship appeared for 
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30 ANECDOTES. 
many weeks; they saw in the sand, however, vast quantities , 
shell fish, since called clams, a species of muscle. Hunger imi 
pelled them to taste, and at length they fed wholly upon then 


1 


and were as. cheerful and well as they had been before in Englund 
enjoying the best provision. Yt is added, that a good man, aftele 
they had all dined one day on clams, without bread, return “ 
thanks to God for ** causing them to suck of the abundanes of th 

seas, and of treasures hid in the sand.” This text, which they® . 


had never before observed particularly, was ever after greath® 
endeared to them. 
How mach this anecdote discovers the care of God over hist 
creatures, and especially over his faithfal people. He that fal@ 
Elijah by means of ravens, still lives to- provide for us, “ Wel 
want but little here below,” is a common saying, but as true ast = 
is common, so far as our real wants are concerned. Let us leok Pe 
up tv. God at all times, in all places, under all circumstances, re @ 
lying on his gracious promises, I am with thee in all places,@ 
whithersoever thou goest. I will not fai/ thee, nor forsake thee, | 
IGDALIA. 


HE NEVER TOLD A LIE. 


__ My. Pars, in his travels through Africa, relates, that a party f 
of armed Moors haying made a predatory attack on the flocks ofa 
village at which he was stopping, a youth of the place was mor 
tally. wounded in the affray. The natives placed him, on horseback 
gnd conducted him home, while his mother preceded the mournfal § 
group proclaiming all the excellent qualities of her boy; and by § 
her clasped hands and streaming eyes, discovered the inward bit ff 
terness. of her soul. The quality for which she chiefly, praised the § 
boy; formed of itself an epitaph so noble, that even. civilized life § 
could not aspire toahigher. “ He never,” said sho, with pathetic HR 
energy, “ sever, never told a lie.” 


THE POOR ARAR, 


: 4 : A poor Arabian of the desert, ignorant as most of the Arabians § 
: are, was one day asked, how he came to be assured there was 4 im 
God; “In the same way,” replied he, “that I am enabled to tell, 


by a print impressed on the sand, whether it was.a man or a beast fl 
that.passed that way.” 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY FOR IRELAND. $l 
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SELECT SENTENCES, 


1. Hien minds, like high hills, are barren, but valleys are 

oduetive,—so are humble souls. 

2. The happiness of heaven consists in those things for which a 
wicked man hath no relish. 

3. Truthis a bridge over which we travel fromearth te heaven ; 
take one of the arches away, and the bridge falls; or, like steps, 
take any away, and the passage is dangerous and difficult. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY FOR IRELAND. 


The following Aecount, from the Ddonthly Iirtracts of the Correspondence of 
this excellent Society, dated Moneymore, County of Londonderry, July 1821, 
particularly addresses itself ta our Sunday School Readers, 
™ JANE ——, daughter to widew ——, having at the age of elevem years 

joined the Moneymore Sunday Scheol, for which she acquired so. much delight, 

that upon her constant application, is the course of nine months, she was: fit 
for, and reeeived a Bible, the reception of which gave her inexpressible joy; 
and she esteemed it as an incomparable portion hitherto. She was of the tes- 
tament class, under the tuition of Agnes ——; and though it was proper 
© that Jane should remove thence te the bible class, yet her attachment to her 
tutoress was such, that she would not leave her class. The superintendent 
seeing such attachment, indulged her to hold her bible, though im the testa- 
ment class. Her love for the bible was.sueh, that through the cousse of the 
week, she, at her work, would have it open before her, that at every oppor- 
tunity she might glance at something therein. . WH was great joy te her to 
ruminate and reflect upon the delightful moments she had im scheol the 
sabbath before: and no less did she anticipate, in looking forward for the 
approaching one, that she migbt enjoy her heart’s desire. After she used to 
go to church, as she delighted to hear the word of God, when returning home 
in the evening, she would repeat the words of the text, and so much of the 
sermon as was astonishing for one of her years. Thus did Jane continue her 
course, from about the 2lst of June, 1818,. until the 25th of December fol- 
lowing, when she fell into a consumption; she however attended the sunday 
school, though often very unfit to travel to it. This she did with great diffi- 
eulty, until November, 1820; and though she was then borne down by her 
disorder terminating in a dropsy, so that she could not go, her heart was in it 
so much that she would even then attempt going; and when her mother 
= would bid her refrain from what she was so unable to encounter, with 
my tears, she would reply, I will take my time and rest by the way—the worst is 
$i my own. But soon she was obliged to quit thoughts of getting to school: she 

me however endured with great patience, under her great affliction; evidenced 
her joy that she was counted worthy te suffer under the chastening hand of 

God; nay, it even extracted tears of joy and consolation from her mother, 

when relating her sayingsi . ‘Fhe Rey.——, who eften visited her, felt greatly 

delighted and astonished to hear what she had to say ; and often did her mother 


ns 
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hear her pray that God might reward him, and her tutoress, who was likewise t ota or 
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very attentive to her, for the benetits both spiritual and temporal, which by ms 
them she had received. At times, when she was extremely ill, she woul? : 
pray, ** Lord Jesus, come quickly, if it be thy blessed will; if not, enable mi 
to submit to thine.” Thus she lingered until the 20th of April, 1821: being 
Friday, and at midnight her disorder took a severe turn, when, calling for her} 
mother, she kissed her, saying, Oh! mother, but I love you, my heart is in you, ! Ee. 
Her mother replying, did she not love Christ better, she returned, | onl 

Christ better than a thousand worlds; but that she hoped there was no harm a. 
in loving both. Then she with great fortitude said the Lord’s Prayer, likewis 0 
the twenty-third Psalm; then she desired her little brother and sister to he § ; 
brought to her, she gave them her blessing, and prayed that God might give j : ay 
them more grace than they seemed to have; but, added she, they are young, iy 2 
and I hope they will reform. She laid strict injunctions on her mother to i 
keep them in on the Sabbath, and send them to the Sunday School, for, con-| Rt 
tinued she, the Sunday School is a good place, mother. Her Bible she let 
to her mother, charging her to make a good use of it, and to go herself toy 
hear the word of God on Sunday. She prayed God to prepare her mother, 5 
her little brother and sister, for following her to that glorious place wher 
she was going. As she had often expressed a wish for a sight of heaven 
before she would enter, her mother then asked her had she got that sight; 
said she, affliction has given me a sight thereof, and I am fully convinced i 
my getting there. Rat 
During her last six months, she was, from the nature of her dinogder, ext col | 
fined to anarm chair. Her mother would, when worn out for want of sleep, | fe 
go to a bed convenient. The mother when awaking would reflect on herself 3 
for leaving her alone; ‘‘ No mother,” said she, ‘‘ I am not alone ;” and she 9 
-endured in extreme agony, with resignation, knowing from whose hands it z 
came, and that it was for wise ends. 
Previous to her departure, which was on the night following, she repeated § ‘ 
a bymn, very suitable to her last moments, which is as follows : A 


The hour of my departure’s come, 

I hear the voice that calls me home ; 
At last O Lord, let troubles cease, 
And let thy servant die in peace. 


The race appointed I have run; 

The combat’s o’er, the prize is won ; 
And now my witness is on high, 
And now my record’s in the sky. 


Not in mine innocence I trust, ' 
I bow before thee in the dust; 
And through my Saviour’s blood alone, 
I have found mercy at thy throne. 
I leave the world without a tear, 
Save for the friends I hold so dear ; 
To heal their sorrows Lord descend, = 
And to the friendless prove a friend. — 
She added, 
_ And to the fatherless prove a friend. 
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POETRY. 
TO TIME. 


UNWEARIED trav’ller! gliding swift along, 
A junior poet greets thee with a song: 
Thou who wast old so many centuries past, 
But still with vigour hurriest on thy way ; 
Canst thou a moment on thy passage stay ? 
Answer and tell me unto whom belong 
These moments—years—and when will be the lass 
Thou hast to Offer? Still away thou flyest, 
And pointing upwards, seem/’st to say 
‘(Tis God, Creator, Judge, in heaven the highest, 
He that orders—I obey.”— 
He cries, “ improve the blessing,” Oh my soul ! 
Reflect how speédily thy moments roll: pe 
Now here and gone, otbers the first succeed, 
And ere we welcome them, we s¢em to read | 
Impressed upon their face the word ‘‘ Farewell.” 
And when will be the last? perhaps to me 
Many are yet in store; but who can tell? 
Next morn may find me in Eternity! 
And shall I still these golden moments waste, 
In seeking pleasures bitter tothe taste? 
Or, were they sweets perpetual, did they stay, 
Perennial flowers, not joys that pass away ; 
My soul should spurn them for a nobler end, 
Heav’n is her resting place, and God her friend ; 
Earth cannot quench the immortal spirits’ fires, 
For none but HE can fill her vast desires ; 
Let then the moment come when Time shall die, 
When the last trump shall sound his fearfal knell, 
When Christ, the Lond, descending from on high, | 
Shall summon all the saints with him to dwell. 
Then all immortal shall our bodies rise, 
And, cloth’d in righteousnes by Christ appear 
Ascending, claim our calling’s glorious prize, 
And with Him reign, thro’ Heav’n’s eternal year. Gzorgivs. 
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JEHOVAH JIREH. 
“The Lord will provide.” 


WHEN wealth hastes away, like:a bird in its flight, 
Whose plumage just shines as it glides out of sight ; 
While faith by afflictions is painfully tried, 

How cheering the promise ! ‘* The Lord will\provide.”” 


POETRY. 


— 


9 | If friends should ‘insties when they see me distress’d, 
| His word and his promise this lesson suggest :-— 

‘‘ Depend not on mortals, whose breath will subside ; 
‘< Trust wholly in God, for the LORD will provide.” 


When dread and despondence arise in my mind, 

And I look all around me a Helper to find ; 

Isee in His promise no doubt is implied ; 

“ *Tis his positive word, ‘* The Lord WILL provide,”’ 


While Fear hints: “‘ There’s something he still will deny— 
‘*No good thing”—is Faith’s most decisive reply, 

What e’er he withholds, is most wisely denied, 

How full is the promise! *‘ The Lord will PROVIDE.’’ 


With my sorrows and sins to Jesus I fly, — 

On his promise unchanging, I firmly rely: 

And, I’l) sing ev’ry day, whate’er may betide, 

“The Lord has provided, “THE LORD WILL | 
PRS. 
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THE BACKSLIDER. 


In what a wretched state am I! 
No olive branch of peace I find ; 

No consolations from on high 
Afford a solace to my mind. 


When first I wander’d from my God, 
I fell engulph’d in mis’ry’s mire ; 
Provok’d Jehovah’s vengeful rod, 
And now I feel his hottest ire. 
My life’s a living death ; for lo! 
Infernal. pains possess my breast ; 
My heart is but the seat of woe, 
Nor will my conscience let me rest. 


The gold, alas! is chang’d to tin, 
The spark of grace is almost dead ; 
I feel myself a slave to self and sin, 
And captive by 2 captive led. 


The captious pleasures I possess 
Are merely sorrows in disguise ; 
My best enjoyments, I confess, 
Are stamp’d with “ vanity and lies.” 


I will return unto the Lord, 
There yet is room—and he invites ; 
He calls me.to his ample board, 
And bids me leave these worldly mites. 
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POETRY; 35. 4 
He would not have me die, for still. ‘ 
A penitent he will not spurn ; _ 
Bat points to Christ on Calvary’s hill, 
And cries in love “ return, return.” B. 
THE MILLENIUM. 4 
Avmicnaty Jesus haste the day, 
When all to thee shall homage pay; 4 ; 
When high and low shall know thy name, ; | 


And earth from far thy pow’r proclaim. 


Yea ! haste the day, when all that now 
To idols wood and stone do bow, 

Shall fear thy name, thy word obey, 
Adore thy love, and own thy sway. 


Pour out thy spirit; gracious Lord, 
Accomplish now thy promised word ; 
And let salvation’s joyful sound 

Be heard at earth’s remotest bound. | 


Exert thy power, and lo! tis done, 

Yea, is it not e’en now begun? 

Let not thy chariot whétls delay, 

But haste, O Lord, the glorious day. T. B. 


THE BEE AND THE SILKWORM. 


Composed after reading the Latin lines in the Youths’ Magazine 
for January, 1821. | 
Tue bee, through summer’s genial hours, : 
Roams gladly on from day to day ; 
And gath’rs on her joyous way 
The golden sweets, distilled from myriad flow’rs ; 
Anticipates the time of storms and showers,— 
Against dread winter’s iron sway, 
By instinct taught her food in store to lay. 


To me, another art does nature lend, 
To pomp and pride their garments to supply ; 
But that exerted, to the grave T bend, | 
And by mysterious skill am doom’d to die: 
Above my head I raise the tomb on high, 
And with the threads of fate my form enclose, 
Weuving the web of death wherein my bones repose. 


C. X. 
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POETRY. 
» . WINTER. | 


By John Clare, the Northamptonshire Peasant. 


THE small wind whispers through the leafless hedge 
' Most sharp and chill, where the light snowy flakes 
Rest on each twig and spike of wither’d sedge, 
Resembling scatter’d feathers ;—vainly breaks 
The pale split sunbeam through the frowning cloud, 
On winter’s frowns. below—from-day to day, 
Unmelted still he spreads his hoary shroud, 
In dithering pride, on the pale trav’ller’s way, - 
Who, croodling, hastens from the storm behind — 
Fast gathering deep and black, again to find | 
His cottage fire and corners shelt’ring bounds ; 
Where haply such uncomfortable days, 
Make musical the wood sap’s frizzling sounds, — 
And hoarse 1oud bellows puffing up the blaze! 


SYMPATHY. 


The Seaaru Symvaruy from heaven descends, 
And bright o’er earth his beamy forehead bends, 
On Man’s cold heart celestial ardour flings ; 
And showers affection from his sparkling wings ; 
Rolls o’er the world bis mild benignant eye, 


Lifts the clos’d latch of pale Misfortune’s door, 
Opes the clenched hand of Avarice to the poor; 
Unbars the prison, liberates the slave, 

Sheds his soft sorrows o’er the untimely grave ; 
Points with uplifted hands to realms above, | 
And charms the world with universal love. 


A REFLECTION AT SEA. 


Sex how, beneath the moonbeam’s smile, 
Yon littie billow heaves its breast, 
And foams and sparkles for a while, 
And murm’ring then subsides to rest: 
“Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, 
_ Rises on Time’s eventful sea, 
And, having swelled a moment there, 
Thus melts into eternity. 


DE NATURA ET GRATIA. 


NaToRA obsouram iucem, ceu Luna, ministrat ; 
_ Sol quasi, splendidius’Gratia lumen habet. 


(Translations in verse are requested.) 


Hears the lone murmur, drinks the whisper’d sigh; 
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of | his Such were the Gods, and the 
religious system of the Pagan world. The Lacedemo-§ 
nians also offered her human victims yearly, until the jj 
time of Lycurgus, who changed this shocking custom for § : 
the sacrifice of flagellation. ‘The Athenians generally § 

offered goats upon her altars; :while others sacrificed a § 
white kid, a boar, or an ox. ‘The poppy, and herb dita 
tany, were esteemed to be sacred to Diana; and she, "2 
as well as her reputed brother Apollo, so famous ng 
the fictions of ancient and modern poets, had some I 
oracles among which were those of Egypt, Cilicia, and jm 
the most renowned of all at Ephesus. 


A CURIOUS INSTRUMENT. 


A GENTLEMAN, just returned from a journey oF 
London, was surrounded by his children, eager, after | ‘ 
the first salutations were over, to hear the news; andj 
still more eager to see the contents of a small port-@ 
manteau, which were, one by one, carefully unfolded ‘ : 
and displayed to view. After distributing amongst 
them a few small presents, the father took his seat : 
again, saying, that he must confess he had brought™ 
from town, for his own use, something far more curiow 
and valuable than any of the little gifts they had recei- & 
ved.—It was, he said, too good to present to any of & 
them ; but he would, if they pleased, first give them af 
brief description of it, and then perhaps they might be 
allowed to inspect it. 

The children were accordingly all attention, whilef 
the father thus proceeded. ‘This small instrument] 
displays the most perfect ingenuity of construction, and] 
exquisite nicety and beauty of workmanship : from its} 
extreme delicacy it is so liable to injury, that a sort off 


light curtain, adorned with a beautiful fringe, is always} 
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A CURIOUS INSTRUMENT. Al 
= 


he Mm =provided, and so placed as to fall in a moment on the 
approach of the slightest danger. Its external appear- 
he lm ance is always more or less beautiful; yet in this re- 
‘or > spect there is a great diversity in the different sorts: 
ly a but the internal contrivance is the same in all of them, 
‘, fm and is so extremely curions, and its powers so truly 
item astonishing, that no one who considers it ean suppress 


ie, their surprise and admiration. By a slight and mo- 
ws mentary movement, which is easily effected by the 
nef person it belongs to, you can ascertain with consider- 
nda able accuracy the size, colour, shape, weight and value 
of any article whatever. A person possessed of one is 
thus saved from the’ necessity of asking a thousand 
questions, and trying a variety of troublesome experi- 
ments, which would otherwise be necessary; and such 
to ma ~«2 slow and laborious process would, after all, not sue- 
term =ceed half so well as a single application of this admi- 
nd ™ rable instrument.” 
George.—“‘ If they are such very useful things, I 
edi@e Wonder that every body, that can at all afford it, does 


vot have one?” 


aati «= L'uther.-—‘ They are not so uncommon as you may 
cht . suppose: I myself, happen to know several individuals 
usa «=O Who are possessed of one or two of them.” 

ei- 8 Charles.—“‘ How — is it, Father? could I hold it 
off my hand ?” 


Father.—* You but I should be very sorry 
heme ‘0 trust mine with you!” 


George-—‘‘ You will be obliged to take very greet 


ile care of it then ?” 


ant Father. —*‘ Indeed I must: I intend every night to 
nd «46(enchose it within the small skreen I mentioned ; and it 
ust besides occasionally be washed in a certain celour- 


ofa ‘ess fluid kept for the purpose: bu: this is such a 
| delicate operation, that I find, are generally 
E 


of the most sublime parts of creation would have been 3 


49 A CURIOUS INSTRUMENT. 


reluctant to perform it. But, notwithstanding the & = 
tenderness of this instrument, you will be surprised to 
hear that it may be darted to a great distance, without j by 
the least injury, and without any danger of losing it.” 3 
Charles.—* Indeed? and how high can you dart 
Father.—** I should be afraid of telling you to what & 
a distance it en reach, lest you should think I am 3 
jesting with you.” 
George.—‘* Higher than this seal I suppose 2” 
Father.— Mach higher.” 
Charles.—* Then how do you get it again 2” 2 
Futher.—* It is easily cast down by a gentle move- @ 
ment, that does it no injury.” ! 
George.—*' But who can do this ?” 
Father.— The person whose business it is to take jm 
care of it.” : 
Charles.—‘* Well, I cannot understand you at all: 
but do tell us, Father, what it is chiefly used for.” 4 
Father.—*‘ Its uses are so various that I know not § 
which to specify. It has been found very serviceable § 
in decyphering old manuscripts ; and, indeed, has its ® 
use in modern prints. It will assist us greatly in ac- J 
quiring all kinds of knowledge; and without it some @ 


matters of mere conjecture. It must be confessed, 
however, that very much depends on a proper appli- 
cation of it; being possessed by many persons who & 
appear to have no adequate sense of its value, but who 
employ it only for the most low and common purposes, § 
without even thinking, apparently, of the noble uses | 
for which it is designed, or of the exquisite gratifica- 
tions it is capable of affording. It is, indeed, in order 
to excitein your minds some higher sense of its value 
than you might otherwise have entertained, that I am § 
giving you this previous description.” 
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hy 


ts "George —‘ Well then, tell us something more 


about it.” 
te Father.— It is of a very penetrating quality; and 

q can often discover secrets which could be detected by 
"Mino other means. It must be owned, however, that it 
+ is equally prone to reveal them.” 

Charles.—“ What! can it speak then?” 

Father.—‘ It is. sometimes said to do so, especially 
=e when it happens to meet with one of its own species.” 
George.—‘* What colour are they ?” 

‘Father.—‘‘ They vary considerably in this respect?” 
George.—‘** What colour is yours?” 

me Jather.—“I1 believe of a darkish colour; but, to 
me confess the truth, I never saw it in my life.” 

me Both.—‘* Never saw it in your life !” 

Father.—‘‘ No, nor do I wish; but I have seen a 
representation of it, which is so exact that my curiosity 
is quite satisfied.” 

George.—* But why dont you look at the thing itself. < 
m tather.—‘‘1 should be in great danger of losing it 
me if I did 2” 

mm Charles.—“ Then you could buy another.” 


me 20y body ‘to part with such a thing.” 
= George.—* Then how did jou get this one?” 

Father—‘ I am so fortunate as to be possessed of 
® more than one; but how I got them I really cannet 
recollect.” 

Charles.—*‘ Not recollect! why you said you brought 
them from London to night.” 

Father.—“ So I did; I should be sorry if I had left 
them behind me.” 

Charles,—‘* Tell, Father, do tell us the name of this 
curious instrument.” 

Father.—*“ It is called—an EY Q. Q.. 


Father.— Nay, I believe I could not prevail upon | 


. 
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‘rusalem, prisoner, and reduced Jerusalem. Another atieap 
. was made by Frederick I. surnamed Barbarossa, Pim 


“with Saladin for three years... <i: 


nowned for their brave defenve of the island .of ‘al 


from a palace near the Temple of Jerusalem,) arosein 
and was solemnly confirmed in the council of Troyes, ai 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING TH 
TWELFTH CENTURY. 


The Crusade-—Knights of St. John, Ambition of the | 
mission of the Emperor Henry IV.—Bernard, Abbot of Clairval.—Prei@iiies 
John. — The Cathari.— Waldcnsvs.— Peter Waldo. — Progress of 


anity. | 

THE attention of mankind was excited in this century . 
the conquest of the Holy Land, by the zealous effortgam 
Bernard, Abbot of Clairval. In this wild expedition Wem 
engaged Louis VII. King of France, and Conrad, Empeénm 
of Germany. They were opposed by the brave Salada 
Sultan of Egypt, who took’ Guy of Lusignan; King of dam 


Augustus, King of france, ‘and Richard I. of 
Frederick was brave and suceessful, but he lost. his Hk a 
the Saleph, a river of Seleucia. The other monarehs — 
severed for some time, but a truce was at deli concladagl 


‘The crusade introduced the three 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, Knights Tempicys,aiie 
the Knights Teutonic,, The Knights of St..John.are 


(which they received from the Emperor Charles Y,) again 
the power of the Turks.* The Knights Templars (s0 calla 


‘Subjected to certain rules drawn up by Bernard... This onda 
was suppressed in the fourteenth century. ‘The Teutom | 
‘Knights of St. Mary-of Jerusalem arose, according to onl 
authors, in 1190. ‘They devoted themselves to the suppon = 
Christianity, the defence of the: Land, rele 


> 


—— 


serving attention, as detailing the particulars of (ks Siege of Malta; ood Say 


poerenes and triumphant efforts of the Dutch, for the Independence? 
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DURING THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 45 


if the poor and and were by 
=, white mantle with a black cross. 
The ambition of the popes still continued, and though it 
Miihad frequently been checked by the reigning princes, and 
Wespecially by the Emperors of Germany, it rose at length 
meso high as to force down every opposing barrier, and the 
—=yapal power exceeded the imperial authority. In the coun- 
Seecil at Mantua it was decreed, that the pope should be 
Mclected by cardinals only, to which it was afterwards 
Sepadded, that no laic whatever should interfere in the bestow- 
[ment or confirmation of any ecclesiastical preferment. 
ME Henry IV. who had the courage to oppose this, was excom- 
memnunicated by the insolent Pope’ Gregory, and actually 
Mpeeobliged to proceed to Italy ‘as:a suppliant to the haughty 
meecclesiastic.. There stript of his imperial vestments and 
im bare-footed, he waited in the cold at the door of the Pope 
uae three whole days fasting, to obtain the pardon of Gregory, 
eee who at that time was carousing with his Mistress Matilda! ! 
i At length Henry obtained absolution, but Gregory had'the 
| 2 audacity to excite against him Rodolph, Duke of Swabia, 
= to whom he sent the impérial crown with this inscription, 
a Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Rodolpho: that is; 
mm the Rock hath given the diadem to Peter, and Peter gives it 
to Rodolphus.. Notwithstanding Henry and his successors 
WEE endeavoured to maintain their right in the election of ‘the 
m= popes, they were eventually obliged to yield, and the pre- 
tended successor of St. Peter in the pride and arrogancy of 
his heart, exalted himself above all that is called God, and 
proved himself to be the man of sin, the antichrist, whom 
mm the Jehovah will at length Cestroy: by the breath of His 
mouth. 
= Bernard, whose name has already been nbniinaa de. 
me mands some further notice. Jie was born at Fontaine, in 
me Surguudy, 1091, and was the son of Tecelinus, « military 
me “Obleman. Early devoted: to religion, he resolved upon a 
monastic life, became a Cisfertian, the strictest of the orders 
in France, and. was appointed Abbot of Clairval., He was 
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’ 


remarkable for his ra ES his sincerity and humility 
He refused the highest ecclesiastical diguities, among 
others the bishopricks of Genoa, Milan, and Rheims, = J 

Bernard is very celebrated for his controversy with the 
famous Peter Abelard, a native of Palais, near Nantes, iam : 
Britanny, who was bornin 1079. He was the seducer of bis 


pupil Eloisa. The names of these two persons are known to§ ; P 
those who have read the poetical compositions of Aler-™® ‘ 
ander Pope. Abelard was summoned to a council . “ 
Soissons upon the charge of tritheism, and with declaring i f 
that God the Father alone was Almighty. His volume | 
were condemned to he burned. For the particulars of the i 


controversy maintained by Bernard against the errors of 
Abelard, I refer the reader to Milner’s History, vol. 3. The ® ; 
former venerable man died 1153, aged about 63. He is re- “a 
garded as the last father of the church, and in him the pure & <a 
and ancient system of theology seems to have ended. 7 
In this century Gratian, a native of Tuscany, and a monk § : 
of Bologna, published a collection of canon laws. The i 
pandects of the Emperor Justinian were also discovered in 
1137. To encourage the study of the canon law, the degrea & Er 
of bachelor, licentiate and doctor, were instituted by Pope 5 : 
Eugenius tie disciple of Bernard. The University 
Oxford, founded in the reign of Alfred, became very emi-| 4 
nent. Learning alsorevived at Cambridge. Gislebert and § 
three other monks were sent thither by the Abbot of Croy-§ 
land, 1109. According to the account of Peter de Blois, i 
these monks hired a barn and held public lectures every § 
day: one read grammar in the morning, a second read logie 4 
at one o'clock, and a third at three in the afternoon gave & 

- lectures on rhetoric. 
The celebrated character who was afterwards known oe 
the name of Prester Johu, a Tartar chief, having been cow 
verted by the preaching of the Nestorians, was eel 
and took the order of Presbyter. Ambitious and resolute, 4 
he persevered till he was eventually recognized by the @ 
people as their monarch, by the name of Ungean. | 
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Se The Cathari, or puritans, protested vehemently against 
a hie power of the Romish Church. Their doctrines are re- 
a yresented as scriptural, and their conduct honorable to their 
®rofession of religion. They were severely persecuted in 
Sngland ; branded with a hot iron on the forehead, whipped 
hrough the streets of Oxford, turned into the open fields 
n a state of almost nudity, and perished with cold and 
unger! Gerard, their instructor, was distinguished from 
he rest by an additional mark on his chin.* 

Of those who endeavoured to resist the usurped authority 


<a of the pope, none were more eminent than the Waldeuses, 
+ who arose from Peter Waldo, a respectable and opulent 
merchant of Lyons. The sudden death of a friend made a 
“[iecp impression on his mind, He applied himself to the 


Meeading of the Scriptures, and, assisted by a priest, pro- 
Maluced a translation of the four Gospels, and some other 
Mbooks of the New Testament. Relinquishing his mercan- 
, ile engagements, he devoted himself to the sacred ministry. 


Humerous societies. He was however still pursued by his 
nemies, and compelled to retreat to Dauphiny, Picardy, 
mend at length to Bohemia, where he died in peace, about 
year 1179. 

Se The Waldenses are justly celebrated as having contributed 
ee° enlighten the minds of men in the principles and doc- 
Serines which formed the basis of the Reformation. They 
meowed that good seed of the word which others afterwards 

Christianity, burdened as it was with unscriptural rites 
@nd ceremonies, was introduced into Pomerania by the in. 
Muence of Boleslaus, Duke of Poland, but not without con- 


_ lis success excited the jealousy of the Archbishop of 
_ @aryons, who forbad him to preach. But Waldo continued 
daunted for three years, and was instrumental in raising 


© BBiderable labour and difficulty. The first bishop was Adel. 
. mcrt, or Albert. Waldemar, King of Denmark, was also 
e; 


he # Milner’s Church History. 
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AS A WORD IN SEASON. 


very zealous in destroying the temples and images of tha 
gods, devastating the groves, and inducing the Sclavoniang 
Venedi, Vandals, and the inhabitants of the island of Rugeiy 
to embrace the gospel. ‘To this may be added the accessiggl 
of the Finlanders and Livonians in the same cause. of 

This century produced some eminent characters ; amongyy 
others Meginher, Archbishop of Treves ; Arnulph, a Preall 
byter, who was very strenuous for the simplicity of primi a 
Christianity; Heinricus, Bishop of Mentz ; Vicelinus, Bishg 4 
of Oldenburgh; and Anselm of Havelburg. a 


(To be continued.) 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


** Be not weary in well doing.” 
‘* In due season ye shall reap, if ye faint not.” : | 


THIS important sentiment is frequently disregarded 
especially by persons who are so sanguine as to expect thal 3 
immediate success will follow their efforts. The motto bell 
fore us is adapted to repress such a disposition, and | * 
excite the shining graces of patience and perseverance 
The scholar, the man of business, the soldier in the field 
the minister of the gospel, the missionary in heathen landyg | 
require to be frequently reminded not to be weary in Wem 
doing. No reward is valued that is not gained by previoul 
exertion, attended with some degree of difficulty and opp 
sition. ‘* The husbandman waiteth for the precious ftuig 
of the earth, and hath long patience for it.” * 

There are many things that occur to make us weaty 
well doing. When our charity isabused; when our pray® 
appear to be rejected ; when we make no advances in Um 
studies ; when our sins seem to increase; when ministel 
preach without success; when one that we have benefited 
proves ungrateful, and even becomes our foe, we are divi 
pirited, and often resolve to lessen our exertions. Th 
same remark applies also to persons engaged in works 0 
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® benevolence and philanthropy, Sunday school teachers, 
© visitors of the sick, persons engaged in Bible associations, 
or in different societies, who are frequently calumniated 


(WN and held up to public ridicule even while they are endeavor- 


ie ing to do good to their fellow-creatures. 

In all our proceedings we must take care not to look for 
honor from men, and then we shall not be so captivated by 
their praise, discouraged at their censure, or disappointed 


4 at their silence. The man who habitually expects to be. 


honored of God, and who singly aims at His glory, will 
persevere steadily, relying on the’ promise of Him that 
Se cannot deny Himself, and who has said, ‘‘ In due season ye 
we shall reap, if ye faint not.” God is never unmindful of 
me His promise, and gives the harvest in due season, for there 
§ is a season which is emphatically the best. We are not 
always prepared to experience success; the rest of the 
laboring man is sweet, and victory is hailed with transport 


me after a long season of severe conflict. Before Moses was 
appointed king in Jeshurun, he was previously humbled by © 


trials and sufferings; and before the Lord Jesus Christ 


me possessed the joy of bis mediatorial engagements, He en- 
me dured the cross and despised the shame. 


The due season then embraces not only God’s time, but 
that period in which His creatures are best prepared to re- 
ceive His blessing. | 

I was led into these remarks by the following anecdote, 
which a friend recently put into my hand. When the 
inissionaries first visited Greenland to preach the gospel 
to the rude inhabitants, they labored more than five years 
before they had the least prospect of success. Their plan 


ing the Bible to them. On one occasion, a missionary was 


led to a passage similar to this: ** God so loved the world ' 
mm that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” An old- 


Greenlander was so struck with the words, that he looked 


up to the missionary with great anxiety, and said, “* Sim! 
VOL, N.S, 


was to go from hut to hut, conversing with them, and read-- 
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ON IDOLATRY. 


READ THAT AGAIN.” This apparently trifling circumstance i 
produced the happy effect of a general supplication to God & 
for the out-pouring of His Spirit. I need not add, that ig 
those distant parts of the earth there are numbers that now § 
call the Saviour blessed. PKA, 


ON IDOLATRY. 


(Concluded from page 23.) | 
Tuk origin of image worship is by some traced to the § 
time of Eber, about a century after the deluge, according @ 
to the Jewish chronology. Most of the fathers, however, 
attribute it to the age of Serug, because, during the life 
of Eber, all mankind dwelt in a body together, and it is 
not probable that idolatry was practised until after the dis- 
persion of the several nations. Others attribute it to the 
descendants of Cain, who began with the worship of the 
sun, and afterwards invented a variety of objects, for 
idolatrous worship. They deified natural things, and even 
consecrated plants, which, as the means of sustaining life, 
they concluded to be gods, and worthy of adoration. 
This, in process of time, led to the deification of men 
after death, and, as in the case of some of the Roman em- 
perors, to their receiving divine honors during their life. 
The Chaldean priests, who were probably the first astro- 
nomers, fell into the impious error of supposing the celestial 
bodies to be gods, or, at least, governors of the world in 
subordination to the Deity. Hence they concluded it to be 
manifestly his will that they should be worshipped. Im- 
postors afterwards arose, asserting that they had received 
the divine command as io the manner of this worship. Then 
they proceeded to worship wood, stone, or metal, the 
** work of their own hands,” because, as an eminent author 
suggests, they imagined these images to have become aui- 
mated with supernatural powers, supernaturally bestowed, 
and when the planets were obscured, or below the horizon, 
they addressed themselves to their images instead ar 
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ON IDOLATRY. 


It is certain that the sentient nature of the sun, moon, 
and stars, was strenuously asserted by the pagan philo- 
sophers, especially by the Pythagoreans and Stoics. The 
common people also believed it—indeed it formed the basis 
of their idolatry. Hence the primary objects of heathen 
worship were Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mercury, 
Venus, and Diana, names which evidently designate the 
sun, moon, and five next greatest luminaries. We also find 
that even the judicious Plutarch censured the Epicureans 
for dénying the intelligence of the sun and moon, whom all 
men worshipped.—Acts xix. 27. 

Besides these natural gods, the heathens believed there 
were certain spirits who held a middle rank between their 
deities and mankind, who conveyed the addresses of the 
latter to the gods, and. brought back in return divine bene- 
fitstomen. These were called demons, and were the conti- 
nual object of pagan adoration, To them alone sacrifices were 
offered, while the celestial bodies were to be worshipped 
with a pure mind, or with hymns and praises only. They 
appear to have been deified beings of earthly origin, or 
such departed human spirits as were believed to have be. 
come demons. | 

Although the Hindoos deny the charge of idolatry, using 
the same arguments that are inconclusively urged by the 
Roman catholics, yet it is evident that they are gross 
idolators, as we shall have’ occasion to show hereafter. 
The mythology of Greece and Rome was not, in fact, more 
multitudinous nor whimsical than that of modern Hindoostan. 

It is plain from the practice of the primitive church, that 
christians, for the first three centuries after Christ, and for 
the greater part of the fourth century, did not introduce 
images into their worship. The popish writers assert that 


the use and worship of images were as ancient as the christian 


religion itself; to preve this they allege a decree said to 
have been made in a council convened by the apostles at 
Antioch, commanding the faithful to form and worship 
images of the Redeemer, that they might not err concerning: 

| F2 
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the object of their adoration. This decree, however, wy 
no where mentioned, nor heard of, till seven hundred yeange™ th 
after the controversy concerning these images had conim 


menced! The first credible instance of image worship ‘2 + 
mentioned by Tertullian. Eusebius, in his 
History, says that in his time there were two brass statues ges a 
at Czsarea Philippi, reported to represent our Lord 
the woman whom he cured of the issue of blood; but even i 
he supposes the woman who had them made to be a pagan; 3m i; 
and Philostorgius expressly says that though these statues P 


were carefully preserved by the christians, they paid then] 
no kind of worship, because it was unlawful for them tom 
worship brass, or any other matter. For other particulan 
see the History of the Christian Church, in former number a 
of the New Series of this Magazine. 


— 


OUTLINES OF CONCHOLOGY. 
[From Time's Telescope for the present Year.] 


Each moss, 
Each shell, each crawling insect, holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who framed © 
This scale of beings. STILLINGFLEE . 


researches of men of science ; and, when we consider the wonderful § 
diversity of singular and beautiful forms which they present to 
our notice, they cannot fail to invite the attention of the most 
common observer. Conchology, indeed, is a study peculiarly | 
adapted to recreate the senses, and insensibly to lead us to the 
contemplation of the glory of God in creation. 

This science has in a greater or less degree attracted the atten- 
tion of curious and contemplative minds in all ages: the multiform 
beauties of shells did not escape the observation of philosophers in 
the most brilliant eras of learning; as appears chvious from the 
writings of Aristotle, of Pliny, and of Alian, and we may a!s¢ 
add, of Athenzeus and of Cicero, ‘What can be more gratifying 
(says Pliny) ‘than to view Nature in all her irregularities, and 
sporting in her variety of shells! Such a difference of colour 40 
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® they exhibit-+- such a difference of figure; flat, concave, long, 
junated, drawn round in a circle, the orbit cut in two; some with 
a rising on the back, some smooth, some wrinkled, toothed, 
streaked, the point variously intorted, the mouth pointed like a 
dagger, folded back, bent inward: all these variations, and many 
more, furnish at once novelty, elegance, and speculation.’ Con- 
chology, was neglected in the darker era which succeeded to that 
s of classic effulgence; but, in after ages, as the mists of Gothic 
ignorance, which had so long overhung the western world, dis- 
persed, and the light of science, like the morning twilight, dawned 
upon the horizon of the human mind, Conchology revived, was 
countenanced, encouraged, and flourished. And if, in later times, 
it resigned a precedence to other sciences, in conformity to the 
example of the great Linnzus, who was, perhaps, less favourably 
inclined towards the study of shells, than any other department of 
nature, it is pleasing to add, that since his time this subject has 
been most assiduously cultivated, and that by writers no less 
eminently qualified to exalt its character, than to give stability to. 
the science itself, 


= 


BEAUTY OF SHELLS. 


The colours of shells are often so intensely vivid, so finely dis-. 
posed, and so fancifully variegated, that, as objects of beauty, they 
rival any of the esteemed productions of the vegetable kingdom. 
In their forms they likewise exhibit an infinite variety. While 
some consist merely of a hollow cup or a single tube, others: 


cones, and spires, and turbans; and in another division, shaped 


simple connection by a ligament to the most complicated articula- 
tion. The forms of shells are indeed so various, and many of them 
so elegant, that a celebrated French Conchologist warmly recom- 
mends thern to the attentive study of the Architect.. In this coun- 
try, however, no such recommendation is necessary, as many of 
our beautiful ornaments of stucco, particularly for chimney-pieces,. 
are copied from the univalve testacea, and are greatly admired. 
But shells, even with all their beauty and elegance, would never- 
lave acquired so much importance in the eyes of mankind, had. 
their forms been as difficult to preserve as the external coverings. 
of the higher classes of animals. It is both a tedious and a difficult 
Speration to preserve a quadruped, a bird, or a fish,.as a specimen 
for the eabinet, and even whet the task is completed it is but of 


exhibit the most graceful convolutions, and appear im the form of 


like a box, all the varieties of hinge are exhibited, from that of 
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temporary duration. A slow but certain process of dissolution is 
going on, which, though invisible for a time to the owner, gra- 
dually destroys the finest collection of these objects. The very 
changes of the atmosphere, combined with the attacks of insects, 
accelerate the destructive process. But with shells the case is 
very different. Composed of particles already in natural combi- 
nation, they do not contain within themselves the seeds of disso- 
lution, so that for ages they remain the same. Besides, all that 
is in general necessary to prepare a shell for the cabinet, is merely 
to remove the animal. When the shell is covered with foreign 
matter, we must wash it away with a brush in soap and water ; 
and it is frequently necessary to steep the shell for some time in 
fresh water, to extract all the salt water which may adhere to it. 
After being properly dried it is fit for the shelf of the cabinet, and 
stands in no need of anxious superintendence. 

To some, the examination of this department of science has 
appeared useless, and unworthy of occupying the time and talent 
ofan informed mind, Reasoning, with persons of this description, 
is seldom attended with any good effect. Ignorant of the advan- 
tages which have resulted to mankind from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with natural objects, which an all-perfect Being has created, 
they know not the pleasures which may be thus yielded to man, 


who was sent into this world in order to examine, admire and 
adore. 


ALMIGHTY Beinc! 
Cause and support of all things, can we view 
These objects of our wonder, can we feel 
These fine sensations, and not think of thee ? 


Besides, if we attend to the elegance and simplicity in the con- 
tour or Shape of shells, the richness and variety of their colours, 
and the singularity in many of their forms, and the comparative 
facility with which they may be collected and arranged, we shall. 
not be surprised that they have obtained a conspicuous place in 
public collections, and have attracted the notice of the curious 
observer. Rumphius is said to have given a thousand pounds for 
one of the first discovered specimens of the Venus Dione. The 
conus cedo nulli, so very rarely offered for sale, is valued at three 
hundred guineas. The turbo scalaris, if large and perfect, is 
worth a hundred guineas: the cyprea aurantium, or orange. 
cowry, without a hole beaten through it, is worth fifty: and it has 
been calculated that a complete collection of British Conchology 
1s worth its weight in pure silver. But to view shells merely as : 
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objects of beauty, without attending to the animals of which they 
form only a part, would be to overlook by far the most important 
branch of the science; and, like the florist, to take notice of colour 
and shape, and neglect to attend to those functions, which, while 
they excite our astonishment, exhibit marks of design. The exa- 
mination of the contained inhabitants enlarges our knowledge of 
the laws of animal life, and teaches us that each shell, however 
insignificant it may seem. to be, possesses faculties suited to the 
supply of its wants, and to the situation which it is destined to 
occupy. 

As objects of utility to man, shells are eminently worthy of our 
notice. To the savage, shells furnish some of his most important 
instruments. They often answer all the purposes of a knife, afd 
are extensively employed as a substitute for iron: with pieces of 
the more solid bivalves he points his arrows, and forms his fish- 
hooks. The blue and white belts of the Indians of North America, 
as symbols of peace and amity in opposition to the war-hatchet, 
and by which the fate of nations is so often decided, are made of 
the Venus mercenaria; and the gorget of the chieftain’s war-dress 
is formed of the pearl-bearing muscle (mytilus margarittferus.) 
The military horn of many African tribes is the murex T'ritonis ; 
the rare variety of which, with the volutsons reversed, is held 
sacred, and is used only by their high priests. The highest order 
of dignity, among the Friendly Islands, is the permission to wear 
the cypre@a aurantium, or orange cowry. And Lister relates that 
the inhabitants of Nicaragua fasten the ostrea virginica to a 
handle of wood, and use it as a spade to dig up the ground, Even 
when further advanced in civilization, the canaliculated univalves 
sometimes constitute the rustic lamp, while the larger scallops are 
employed by the dairy-maid to skim her milk and slice her butter. 
From the mother of pearl shell many useful and ornamental articles 
are fabricated; and calcined shells were formerly esteemed by 
physicians as absorbents ; and are still regarded by the farmer as 
furnishing a valuable manure. The greater part of the lime used 
in America, for agricultural and architectural purposes, is made 
of calcined shells: the public streets of Christianstadt and Santa 
Cruz are paved with the strombus gigas, or great screw-shell ; 
aud the town of Conchylion is entirely built of marine shells. 
The cyprea moneta, or money cowry, forms the current coin of 
many nations of India and Africa; and this covering or coat of 
an inconsiderable worm, stands at this day as the medium of barter 
for the liberty of man; a'‘certain weight of them being given in 
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marked upon a shell ; 


He whom ungrateful Athens could expel, 
At all times just but when he sfgned the shell. 


Within the hellow of that shell, or. 
That spoke so sweetly. 


country of Egypt, on its return to its customary bounds 


first instrument he constructed was in the form of a to 


thing beautiful in this allegory, which leads us into a 
of the energetic powers of the human mind in the early 


ously alluded to in Brewer's Lingua :— — 


The lute was first devised. 
In imitation of a tortoise’ back, | 
‘Whose sinews, parched by Apollo’s beams, 
Echoed about the concave of the shell; 


They found out. frets, where sweet diversity, 
Well touched by the skilful learned fingers, 
Roused so strange a multitude of chords, 
And the opinion many do confirm, 

Because testudo signifies atute, 


exchange fora slave. The scholar needs not the reminisceneé, 
that the suffrages of the antient Athenians were delivered if, 


the record of which is still commemorated on the derivation of our 
‘terms. testament and attestation. The word testudo or shell is 
used for a musical instrument in poetry, the first lyre being said 
to have been made by straining strings over the shell of 


Less than a god they thought there could got dwell 3 


a tortoise, 


DRYDEN. 


The Hermes, or Mercury of the Egyptians, surnamed 7'risme- 

- gistus, or thrice illustrious, is reported by Apollodorus to have 
* been the inventor of Music wnder the following circumstances :— 
The Nile having overflowed its banks, and inundated the whole 


left on the’ 


shores various dead ‘animals, and among ihe rest a tortoise, the 
flesh of which being dried and wasted by the sun, nothing remained 
within the shell but nerves and cartilages, and these being tight-. 
ened and constricted by the drying heat, became sonorous. Mer- » 
cary, walking along the banks of the river, happened to strike:his 
» foot against this shel!, and was so pleased with the sound produced, 
that the idea of the lyre suggested itself to his imagination. The 


rtoise, and 


was strung with the dried sinews of dead animals. There is some- 


conception 
ares of the 


world, thus directed to a discovery of the capabilities of Nature 
by, the finger of Omnipotence: in the form of accident. : 
fanciful mode of accounting for the origin of music is thus curi+ 


This 


And seeing the shortest and smallest gave shrillest sound, 
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Shells, as one of the agents of decomposition and. gtadual disso- 


lution, will afford material assistanee to the. geologist when he 
examines into their rapid and astonishing powers of perforating 
and disuniting rocks of calcareous sandstone, limestone, marble, 
and even the hardest masses of granite and porphyry, wherever 
they come in contact with the ocean; and by a comparative exami- 
nation of the different stratifications of marine testaceous deposi- 
tions, he may eventually be led to some important conclusions as 
to the probable elevation of the waters of the general deluge. 
From what has been adduced, it must now he obvious to our 


readers that shells are of considerable importance in the arts of 


life; but the animals contained in these shells are of far greater 
value. As articles of food, shell-fish are extensively employed by 
the poor, and even hold a conspicuous place at the tables of the 


rich, In many places, they, in a great measure, support the chil- 


dren of our maritime population ; and in the Western and Northern 
Islands of Scotland, have, in years of scarcity, prevented the death 
of thousands: besides affording employment to several thousands 
of persons, who are constantly engaged in searching for shell-fish 
and bringing them to market. Independently of the food which 
we thus obtain from testaceous bodies, they afford that ‘ treasure 
ofa shell,’ the pearl, one of the most beautiful and costly ornaments 
equally prized by the savage and the citizen;—and supply us 
also with a dye, the famous Tyrian purple of antiquity, which 
constituted an attribute of imperial grandeur. Thus we perceive 


that the study of shells rises in importance as we discover their use- 
fulness. | 


be continued.) 


AWFUL ATMOSPHERIC PHCENOMENON, 


Can any understand the spreading of the ¢louds? Job xxxvi.og, . . 
| He causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends of the earth.’ Psalm cxxxy. 7. 


Ar Letterkenny, Ireland, on the last day of August last, at 
about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, there was a weak breeze from 
the south-west, the barometer at.“ Changeable,” with an appear- 
ance of heavy rain,- which began to fall at about forty minutes 
_after eleven, and continued until twelve, at which time there was 
a dead calm, and the rain ceased, The sun had not shone during 
the morning, but.at.a few minutes after twelve, the darkness ‘in- 
creased in a most extraordinary manner, At one o’clock there 
_ Was not sufficient light to transact business; the domestic fowls 
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went to roost; and mechanics and labourers quitted their work, 
Neither barometer nor thermometer changed a line from what 
they had been at ten o’clock. There was a dead calm, and the 
chimney smoke rose in perpendicular columns, till lost in masses 
of dark clouds, with which the concave surface of the heavens was 
covered. The appearance of these clouds was something like 


. those dark blue volumes of smoke which arise from an explosion 


of gunpowder, and they seemed piled on each other, tier above 
tier, from the horizon to the zenith, where they concentrated so 
as to form the apparent vertex of a Gothic arch. Through small 
interstices, where these gigantic masses seemed to lap over each 
other, appeared to issue a faint gleam of sulphurous light. At 
this time the meadows of a light green, seemed quite a dark 
bottle green, and the dark gravel of some roads appeared to be of 
a blackish blood colour. Men’s faces and dresses were changed 
in the same manner; so that people looked at each other with 
astonishment and terror. ‘The colours were all of the finest tint 
and shade, very rich and mellow. The clouds, though they 
seemed to the naked eye perfectly still, when viewed through a 
telescope appeared to oscillate after the manner of the aurora 
borealis, but without changing their relative positions. This 
darkness continued till two o’clock, and to such a degree as that 
scarcely any person could read or write within doors without 
approaching close to the windows. A little after two o’clock, a 
gentle motion of the clouds from the south-west towards the north- 
east was observed, and about an hour afterwards the darkness 
began to diminish, the cocks to crow, and the swallows to fly 
about, as though it had been early in the morning ! 

This vivid description may suggest some ideas of the “ Pillar of 
the Cloud,” Bzodus xiii. 21, which went before the Israelites by 
day, till they reached the shore of the Red sea, and then, chapter 
xiv. 19, 20, “went from before their face and stood behind them,” 
between the camp of the Egyptians and the camp of Israel, whom 


it concealed from their pursuers while they passed through the 
divided waters. 


THE PLANETS MERCURY AND MARS. 


Ir the reader of the Youili’s Magazine refer back to, the 
number for November in the past year, he will find an account of 
the three planets—Saturn, Jupiter, and Venus—all of which are 
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still visible in the evening; and Venus, by reason of her continu- 
ing longer above the horizon after the sun has set, shines with 
peculiar lustre. | 
| But there are now also two other planets to be seen, viz. Mer- 
s cury and Mars, making five out of the eleven which compose the 
number yet discovered belonging to the Solar System, visible to 
our hemisphere. 

Mercury, the smallest of those that can be seen by the naked 
eye, may be observed westerly after the sun is gone, and sets on 
the eighteenth of the present month, a little before seven. This 
planet is the nearest to the sun; and such is the intensity of heat 
upon its surface, that water would be perpetually in a boiling 
state. A year in Mercury is hardly as long as eighty-eight of our 
days, being about the period he takes to complete his orbit round 
the sun. 

Mars rises in the east about half-past six, with a disc apparently 
as large as that of Jupiter, but of a red fiery appearance, and by 
no means so brilliant. This planet is the fourth in the system from 
the sun, and performs one revolution round that luminary in 
something less than two of our years, and though he moves in a 
circuit beyond that of our earth, no moon has yet been discovered 
to attend him. Ur. Herschel has observed the polar regions of 
Mars to be always white and luminous, which he conjectures to be 
owing to immense quantities of snow being there without melting; 


his raddy and dull appearance is generally supposed to be occa-' 


sioned by the density of his atmosphere, which, by disturbing tle 
rays of light in their passage and re-passage, renders them less 
brilliant. R.S. 


REMARKABLE DIVINE VISITATION. 


On Saturday, the 8th instant, an inquest was held at the house 
of Mr. Robert Lanchester, at Foxearth, by Orbell Hustler, Gent. 
Coroner of the Liberties of His Majesty’s Duchy of Lancaster, 
Within the County of Essex, on the body of William Clark, aged 
seventy-five. It appeared that the deceased was a pauper of the 
Parish of Glemsford, adjoining Foxearth; and that about seven 


in the evening of the 5th instaft, he left his house, in good health, _ 


with the intention of stealing wood. Not returning home during 
the night, search was made for him the next morning, and ina 


field in the Parish of Foxearth, he was discovered, lying upon a 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 

bank, quite dead. No marks of violence appearing upon his per. | 
son, the Jury returned their verdict, “ Died by the visitation if | 
God.” ~A circumstance of a singular and awful nature was dis. | 
closed on the examination of one of the witnesses, who stated that 
the deceased had been in the habit, during the greater part of his 
life, of trespassing upon the property of the farmers in the neigh 
bourhood, and cropping their trees—cutting up their hedges, and 
stealing their wood; but being remonstrated with by the witness, 
only a few days before his death, upon the impropriety of such 
conduct, he apparently became sensible of the heinousness of his 
offence, and declared that if he ever went out again in the night, 
for the purpose of stealing wood, “he hoped he might not return 
alive.” It appeared, however, that he soon forsook this good 
resolution, and again left his house for the same purpose; but it 
was decreed by an all-wise Providence, that it should be his last 
attempt to rob his neighbours, being found the next morning 4s 
above stated, a lifeless corpse, with the wood that he had stolen 
lying by his side.—MMorning Chronicie, 24 Dec. 1821. 
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O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 

them which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered 

thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not !—Matt. xxiii, 37. 


Tue metaphor which our Lord here uses, says Dr. A. Clarke, | 
isa very beautiful one. When the hen sees a bird of prey coming 
she makes a noise to assemble her chickens, that she may cover 
them with her wings from the danger. ‘The Roman eagle was 
then about to fall upon the Jewish state; nothing could have | 
prevented this but their conversion to God through Christ. Jesus 
cried throughout the land, publishing the Gospel of reconciliation—_ 
they would not assemble, and the Roman eagle came and destroyed _ 
them. This is the exact idea which the above illustrative sketch 
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conveys. The most common’ observer of nature must have noticed 
the affection which the hen always manifests for her brood, which 
is so very strong as to have becomie proverbial. The anxiety 
of this fondest of mothers is often most cruelly excited by those 
who change her eggs for those of the duck, whose progeny she 
watches over with equal solicitude, and when they desert her for 
their favorite element, the water, she stands upon the brink making 
a loud noise to bring them back to the shore, round which the 

r affectionate creature runs backward and forward as if wholly 
frantic. The Greek Anthology contains a fine epigram in which 
the intense affection of this bird for her young is beautifully 
instanced, as a reproach to those women who appear to be 
destitute of maternal tenderness. This epigram we have inserted 
(see page 72) for translation, and have no doubt that it will 
amply repay the attention of our classical. friends, and in its 
English dress equally please all our readers. | 


O! that my words were now written ! Oh! that they were 
printedin a book! That they were graven with an iron pen 
and lead in the rock for ever.—Job. xix. 23,. 24, 


Ir is evident that in these words, Job wishes his “ words” 
might be perpetuated, and therefore he alludes to certain methods 
of writing by which his desire might be fulfilled. The law was 
written upon tables of stone, and there appears to have existed in 
Job’s time'a custom of writing upon lead, with a pen, or style of 
iron, which is termed. in the text an iron pen, Montfaucon, a 
celebrated French author who died in 1741, states, that in 1669, he 
bought at Rome a book entirely of /ead, about four inches long, 
and three inches wide,—the cover, the leaves, the stick inserted 
into the rings which kept the leaves together, the hinges, and the 
nails were all of /ead.* To the above may be added the testimony 


of Pliny,} that “ writing on /ead (plumbeis voluminibus, rolls of 


lead) was of high antiquity, and came into practice next after 
writing on the barks and leaves of trees, and was used in record- 
ing public transactions.” 

The words, “ in the rock for ever,” pleisdy denote a still more 
certain mode of perpetuating his words. The French version fully 
explains the sense, in which they are to be understood “qu’ils 


* Nasties Antigq. Expliquée, tom. ii. p, 378. 
+ Nat. Efist. lib. xiii. cap. 11. 
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CURIOUS FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


fassent tailles sur une pierre de roche a perpétuité,” that they were 
graven upon a rock of stone (that is, hard and durable) for ever, 
This explanation throws a considerable degree of light upon the 
passage which, as the words stand in our translation, is far from 
being intelligible. R. C, 


« Sell me this day thy Brrraricar.’—Gen. xxv. 31. 


«« Amone the ancient patriarchal believers, the first born male 
was entitled to the 7953 Birthright, which included a double 
portion of the father’sestate, with authority over the other brethren, 
as well as the Priesthood, (Gen. xlviii. 22.—Deut. xxi. 17.— — 
2 Chron. v. 1, 2.—Gen. xxvii. 29.—Num. iii. 12,) &c. Thepa | 
triarchs offered sacrifices, and were priests as well as kings. 
Job in Arabia acted in the same capacity. And it is highly 
probable, that among the ancient heathen nations in general, 
the first born were entitled not only to the civil authority, but 
also to the priesthood.” ‘These remarks fully explain the epithet 
profane given to Esau by the Anostle Paul, and also the words 
of Esau, (Gen. xxv. 32,) ** Behold am at the point of death, and 
what profit shall this birthright do to me.” R. C, 


CURIOUS FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


THERE is, at present, at a place called Caw, in the County of 
Londonderry, a sycamore tree which contains a Well of excellent 
fresh spring water. At the height of five feet, the trunk is about 
eighteen inches indiameter. At seven feet, it seems to have sepa- 
rated into two branches of equal thickness, one of which is twenty 
or twenty-five feet in height from that part of the trunk, from 
which a corresponding branch ix supposed once to have grown, 
issues a stream of excellent water, perfectly cool and clear, which 
never fails, even in the hottest weather or longest drought. The 
tree seems perfectly healthy and luxuriant in leaf. 


Ir has been gencrally considered, on the authority of Mr. 
Pennant, that toads live on insects and worms; but it appears 
from undoubted authority, that they also destroy mice. A Gen- 
tleman residing at Keswick, has published a letter, in which he 
says, that one evening in the latter end of July last, he observed 


a rustling in a strawberry bed in his garden, and found that a 
_toad had just 
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back, scratching and biting to get released, but in vain. The 
toad kept his hold, and as the strength of the mouse failed, he 
gradually drew the unfortunate little animal into his mouth, and 
gorged him. 

Another correspondent relates a wonderful instance of the 
voracity of stoats. Some workmen, of removing a pile of faggots 
near a coppice, where it had lain for about five months, found 
sixty-three rabbit skins, and twenty-five hare skins, all perfectly 
whole, besides fragments of skins. Removing a few more bundles, 
they found six stoats, four of which they killed, the other two 
escaped. It is generally thought that stoats merely suck the blood 
of animals, but this fact proves that opinion to be erroneous. 


ANECDOTES. 


FILIAL DUTY. 


Amone the American Indians, one of the first lessons they in- 
culcate on their children is, duty to their parents, and respect for 
old age; and there is not, among the most civilized nation’, any 
people who more strictly observe the duty of filial obedience. A 
father need only to say in the presence of his children, I want 
such a thing done—I want one of my children to go upon such an 
errand—let me see who is the good child that willdoit. This 
word good operates as it were by magic, and the children imme- 
diately vie with each other to comply with the wishes of the 
parent. Ifa father sees an old decrepid man or woman pass by, 
led along bya child, he will draw the attention of his own children 
to the object, by saying—What a good child that must be which 
pays such attention to the aged! That child indeed looks forward 
to the time when it will likewise be old. Or he will say—May the 
great Spirit, who looks upon him, grant this good child a long life. 


PERDUE AND VIXEN, OR ANIMAL SAGACITY. 


A Lapy had two dogs, Perdue and Vixen, the one.a spaniel — 
the other a terrier. ‘These dogs were great favorites, andgene- 
rally in the Lady's sitting room. Sometimes it happened that 
they were ordered out of it, ‘and the humour shewn on this occa- 
sion was whimsical :—If Perdue was first ordered to quit the room, 
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she rose relustantly, het went hold af, the 
of ber companicn. Vixei, and so forced her out also; and if Vines: 
had the. command given hei {rst,. she never failed to perform thee 4 
same ceremony on Perdue, when, together they contentedly songhe= 
another place of repose, <o happened that these favorites 
puppies at the same time, all of whieh; except one, were drones 
About this single puppy the mothers were, for the space wen 
perpetually quarreiling; after syhich they were observed 
perfectly well. On watching them, it was discovered that one: 7 
mother nursed the puppy during the dav, and then hee, 
place to the other <= who nursed it through the | 


The SUNDAY SCHOOi, SHOP-K& 


Tien I contended with the oy unio them, What 
thing ts this that ye do, <4 profane the Sabbath Dey? <2 not your fate” 
thus, and did not our God bring all this evil upon us, and «pon ints tg te. 


i7, 18. | 


every Sabbath to.go throug: certain court, ohserved a shop always Open” 
~ fogthe sule of goods. Sbecked at such a profanation, he considered whether — 

dt was possible for him to do any thine to prevent it. He determined to leave, 
Trect on the “ Lond’s Day” ns he passeu the shop the course Of = 
week. He did so{ aud on the fullowing’ Sunday observed tiat'thd shop. — 
shui ‘up. Surprises =! this, he stopped and considere, whether 
 eould be the effect of iia Tract he had left. He ventured to knuck gently > 
doors ‘wher a woman within, hinking was a customer, answer 
Sond,“ cannot heve ang ining, we dux’t selon the 
by what he’ had'hesrd; the iiitte boy stili begged for 

(anes the woman, reooliecting his-yoiee, said, “Come in my 

little fellow, it was you thet left: the Tract here aguinst Sabbaib breakingy: 

Gad it-alarraed me so, that 1 dit noi 10 keep my shop open any longerg. 

and Iam determined never.todo so again whiie I live.” ~ 

tf every one, both young and o!4. were to imitate this little Sunday 
2 School Boy, by doing every thing in bis power ‘ convince those who bay 
self on the Sebbath day, they are-sinuing aguinst the expres. 
of Almighty God, and proyoking Him to ict loose his — 

among us as a wation, it is more than thay ihe shops, of 
metropolis, especially those in suburbs, would act continue to.carry Ol) 
trade during abnost the whole of the Sunday 
BPtactice. xo prevalent, that the utmost vigilance of inc 


hardly been able to restrain it, and which we fear is by no means confined. 
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parted this life the most «gentle and happy manner. was tapticed 


on his sick-bedl; 18iT, his departure being then expevted bat, 4 


after some time, be recovered 90 far, that he could agein attend the school, 


though he remained a.‘eripple,.. In. May, 1618, again obliged. to 
take to his bed, and suffered great distress and pain; Dut was siways 


patient, and resigned to the will of God, It was 4 pledsure t6 visit him, | 
Often would he excisim, “ 1 am ready to. go home te my Baviour; and | 


rather to-day than to-morrow.” 
March 21.—A. Hottentot boy was found dead in neighbours field, 


having most likely committed suicide. A pisiol lay near hin, and the - 


bullet, bud passed through his body. He fiad siolen some dollars from his’ 


master, and probably destroyed himself to escape punisiiment. A» instans 
of this kind isso rare among the Hottentots, that even the oldest inhabitants . 7 
could not remember its having occurred in their day. ‘The shock expetie 7 


enced on hearing the dreadfal story, was therefore very great; ‘end we 
trust made a salutary impression om old and young. 


April 22,—A hopefal youth, Samuel Vergeles, beptised last February, 


departed this life. He was.one Of our best scliolars; and had so far sae 
vanced in learning, that he was able to instruct others. It was plainly to 
be seen, that. thé Word of God, with which he was well acquainted, Gad 
found entrance into his heart, andubewed its power in his Christian walk. 


His last illness was a slow fever. Temaliied calm, and resigned to 


will; and contemplation was: Ga thé sufferings of bis 
| Wher his miad was still with 


EXAMPLES OF LOVE°OF SCRIPTURES, 


Tr is customary, on the eves of the great the reste 


to read the Acts of the Apostles ¢o the people who are awembled inthe: = 
churches. A young woman in Kazan, bad recently gone ay sod) 


walking up and down, happened, as she passed the Reader, to hear some 


thing thet arrested her attention. She listened; and the more she heard, 


the mbre did she feel interested, and was chained to the spot till the Teading 
of the Scriptures was finished, . The following day she went io the priest, 
and expressed her earnest desire to be permitted to read the book which 
she had tieard read the preceding evening in church. He immediavely 


took down the New Testament; and, beginning to read (he porte oF 


which she had heard in the public service, “ Yes," she exajainn 
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these are the very words.” .She‘was now almost in-an ecstacy; en 
taking the New Testament home with her, she sat UP TWO WREEe 
,NicuTs, in order to read through the Acts of the Apostles. On returning 


the Testament, she delivered it into the hands of the priest, with downéas 


looks and a strong degree of reluctance, which plainly intimated, thatshe 
would have kept the volume if she might. Her joy may he conceived, 
when she was presented with the treasure which she prized so highly. » = 


- 


Petition of 2 iczsian Boy for a Bible. 


The following Letter, written by a boy of twelve years of age, caiinio 
fail to interest every friend of the Bibie :-— | . 
“Most honoured Members of the Sevian Bible Society, in the Goveri- 
ment of Orel— pe. 
‘My Father serves the Emperor. My Grandfather, with whom T live, is 

blind, My two Grandmoiters are both of usem old anu i:“rm. My Mother 
alone, by the labour of her hands, supports us all: she herself taugiit mé 
to read. I have a desire tc read the Word of God: but I have no books, 
except the Psalter in a very tatiered state. My blind Grandfather bas by 
the ear alone acquired a greut knowledge of divine things, and likes verr 
much that I should repeat something to him by heart, 3 
Confer on me, I pray you, a Holy Book. I hear you have it, and tint 
you distribute to those who have mozey, for money ; and to the =4er. for 
nothing, 1 will read it, ard 1 will pray to Goa for you. a ge 

eS The Grandson of the blind Stephen,” 
PRUSSIA CENTRAL BIBLE <OCIRTY.. 


Even children, grateful for the instructions of the Word of God, bart 
cheerfully presented their little offerings. “ See here, Sir, (said oue of 
these to a member of, the Cenwa:2'hle Society Committee, handing him 
a half dollar, and at the same instant. presenting @ paper, on which he hed 
written a number of Scripture the money, value. very little, but 
these words out of the Bible are.as dear to me.as.apples of gold in disheh- 
OBITUARY 
Of Samuel Hemming, son of William and Ann Hemming, of ‘Thatcham. ia | 

the County of Berks, and great grandson of the late Rev. James Webb, 

many ycare Pastor of the Independent Congregation, in Fetter-Lamt, 

Tus amiable and lovely youth (hose Epitaph appeared in the Youth’s 
Magazine for August last) was at = very early age enabled to read and te 
appreciate the value of the Sacred Stripwresy and was also remaz bly fond 


hymns, 


of religious tracts, and of reading and committing to memory various 
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live, butappeared perfectly composed and ‘resigned to 


- 


Psalm. He was of a mild and pleasant temper—dutrful to his parents—kind 
and affectionate te his brothers and: sisters, and universally beloved by all 
who knew him, for the meekness and, gentleness, of bis disposition. 

On Satarday, the 10th of Marely last, he returned: from school with.» slight 
cold, which, it was snpposed, would;yield to: professional assistance, and for 
that purpose he was kept at home... On; Tuesday. morning, while in bed; 
waiting till his breakfast was brought.to him, he requested his sister to. bring 
him the Bible, and thinking she bad forgotten. it, he. asked, bis mother to 
give him one before she went down: stairs, wliich request was complied with, 
and he appeared very much pleased; Qn Wednesday, after he arose, he asked 
his mother whether he should learn a hymn: and on her answering, in, the 
Minds” Beg 

My Father,1, thank thee. for. sleep, 
For quiet and peaceable rest ;. 
I thank thee for deigning to, keep - 
An infant from, being distrest,” 


Shortly afterwards his cold: appeared 
bed: about two o’clock in the afternoon and’ farther medical’ assistance was 
obtainéd, but without the desired’ effect; it:was soon’ ascertained’ that® he 
was afflicted with that generally fatal: disorder the croep, under which he 
gradually grew- worse till it- terminated bin in the 


forty-eight hours. 


On Tharsday he ‘his sister to resid 
Tracts, and during the greater. part of Thursday night, one of the females 
who sat up with him, read differént tracts to him, 
particularly-one which he pointed out, called ** William Bryant.” =~ 

On Friday, about six: hours: before his death, he said, he lioped’ he should 
get well again to play with his brothers and:sisters: his mother replied that 
she hoped he.would; and in about-an-hour-after he asked her ifshe thought 
he would regover, she answered him, * My dear I-do not’ know, I fear itis 
uncertain.” And he never afterwards’ expressed the least wish or desire to 
will of bis Heavenly 
Father.. His brothers: being at selieol; at Reading,” -of fourteen 
miles, he intimated, anxiously, ‘that should ‘like to'see them; his niothber 
asked him why? he replied, because he thought»he should die before they — 
came, They were sent for, but-did totarrive till an hour-after his departure? 
Finding they did not appear, he expressed an eafnest wish that they might 


all meet in Heaven which his mother replied; she hoped ‘they wiuldi— 


She soon afterwards said to bim, ‘“My- dear are you afraid to die?” to which 
he. answered OR she them.added; Why are you not afraid?” he 


replied, Bétanse Jesus died forge!” And upon her saying to lim, “ Do 


you love Jesus?” he replied, with a sweet:smile and strong-emphasis, ** Yes." 
His mind was very early impressed with a sense of the love of God, manifésted 
‘« the restoration of sinners-through the atoning blood of His‘dear Sen, and 


it pleased the Holy Spirit so to operate upon bis infant-mind; by his powerfat 


influeuce, as to give him that ardent attachment to his blessed Seneour 
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and that strong confidence in the efficacy of his complete salvation, which 
supported him in the trying hour, and enabled him to en) oy and to evidence 
that calm and peaceful serenity of mind on his dying pillow, which nothing 
else could produce. His death bed was a scene so truly impressive and in- 
structive that it can never be effaced from the recollection of his affectionate 
and pious relatives. But, to continue the narrative: his mother said to him, 
‘¢ Do you think Jesus loves you ?” he answered, ‘* Yes;” she replied, ‘ But, 
my dear, you love your dear papa and me, and your dear brothers and 
‘sisters ?” he again answered, ‘* Yes;” she then said to him, ‘* My dear, do 
you love Jesus better than us?” ** Oh yes,” was his reply. He then tooke 
most affectionate leave of his parents and sister, kissing them and bidding 
them farewell. 

Afterwards he became restless in bed from pain and difficulty of respiration, 
and requested his mother to take him in her arms, which she did: after re- 
maining in her lap a few minutes, he said, ‘‘ Mamma, how long shall I be in 
going where I’m going to?” she answered, ‘* My dear where are you going?” 
he replied, *‘ To Jesus!” shortly after he said, ‘I die;” and added, ‘‘ He’s 
there!” on her asking him, who was there? *‘ Jesus,” he exclaimed, witha 
pleasant smile on his countenance. He then became delirious, and his 
mother thinking his dissolution was fast approaching laid iim on the bed, 
but even in this state the name of Jesus was continually on his lips. Shortly 
afterwards he again revived, and calling bis sister to his bed side (who had 
been for several hours reading to him such tracts as he pointed out, and at 
his request a small book, called ‘‘ Early Piety,”) he kissed her again and bid 
her good bye; and turning his head to his mother, who was sitting by 

| his bed side weeping and anxiously watching his dying breath, he tenderly 
mh said, ‘‘ Don’t cry ;” and raising his head again, kissed her and his father and 

mi took an affectionate leave of them; until after lying quiet for a short time he 

suddenly started, as if he had forgotten something, and hastily jumping up 
in his bed, he said, ‘‘ Letty (meaning the servant) has not shook hands with 
me ;”’ she was instantly called, when he again raised himself up, kissed her 
and said, ‘‘ Good bye Letty—I shail not be here to-morrow!” He then 
took leave of the nurse and another person who had been sitting up with him 
the night before. Immediately afterwards he asked bis father to read a 
chapter to him, and oh being asked what part of the Bible should be read, he 
said, ‘Read about Jesus taking little children in his arms and blessing them.” 
Part of the 19th chap. of Matthew was then read, and the dear boy next wished 
to hear another portion of Scripture, the 2nd chapter of the First General 
Epistle of John. After thé chapter was finished he said a few things which 
could not be distinctly heard, as his yoice grew extremely weak and he could 
no longer articulate so as to be understood, and he gradually sunk under the. 
violence of the disorder; and shortly after, without a groan, he sweetly 
fell asleep in Jesus. Oh that those who witnessed his happy exit and all 
those who shall peruse this brief unadorned narrative, may be prepared to 
follow him to the mansions of celestial bliss, where they shall enjoy the 


perpetual smile of Him in whose presence is fulness of joy and at whose right 
hand there are pleasures for evermore. : 
Thatcham. F. A. C. 
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NIGHT. 


WueEN Sol’s bright chariot seeks the azure main, 
And gentle Hesper leads the starry train ; 
When silent mists ascend the mountain’s side, 
And the clear streams in soft-ton’d murmurs glide ; 
In murmurs sweet heard at the close of day, 
Aereal music dying soft away :— 
The downy songsters in some thick-grown shade, 
In mossy nook where climbing ivies braid, 
Repose secure to wait the jocund dawn, 
While dews nocturnal saturate the lawn ; 
Then let me go, when night, pacific queen, 
Sways her dark sceptre o’er the broad serene, 
To meditate beneath that ample dome, 
That shrouds in ether this our earthly home, 
Nature’s grand temple bursts upon my sight, 
Begemm'‘d with stars arranged in beams of light ;- 
Like orient pearls around the concave sphere, 
These rolling worlds and fulgent orbs appear, 
O glorious fabric! O stupendous frame ! 
Worthy a God-head’s everlasting name: 
Fain would our souls dart through th’ ethereal way, 
And ’mongst celestial constellations stray ; 
Aloft through tractless regions of the sky, 
Soar gazing round with incorporeal eye ; 
But, lost within the infinite profound, 
Soon they shrink back to seek their native ground. 

- Oh, glorious pow’r! beyond conception great! 
From whom all nature’s glories emanate, 
By whom the world is held in ambient space, 
And planets run their ever-circling race; 
Guide us to living streams that never cease, 
Through wisdom’s paths of never-ending peace, 
Where the rare plant of happiness is found 
To grow serene on pure untainted ground; 
Then in its passage to the realms above, 
The light-wing’d spirit through those orbs will rove, 
And, eas’d of allits cumb’rous load of clay, 
Fiy through the confines of eternal day ; 
Other gay worlds will greet its ravish’d sight, 
And blazing suns emit their golden light | 

- To guide it o’er the vast ethereal plain, 
Like friendly beacons glimmering o’er the main 
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But hark | now sounds from yonder Jone} y tow’r 
The last sad accents of this silent hour ; 

Bending with pearly dew the field-plants weep, 
And half the world is hush’d with welcome sleep; . 
I too by nature warn’d must join his train, 

Till solar light awakes our world again. 


E, H, 


TO A DYING INFANT. 


SLEEP, little baby, sleep ! 
Not in thy ise bed, 
Not on thy mother’s breast 


shall be thy rest, 
But with the eulet dead, 


Yes—with the quiet dead, 
Baby, thy rest shall be: 
Oh! apr | & weary wig 
Weary of life and light, 
Would fain lie down with thee. 
Flee, little tender nursling, , 
Flee to thy nest ; 
There the first flowers shall blow, 
The first pure flake of snow 
‘Shall fall upon thy breast. 
Peace! peace! the little bosom 
Labours with short’ning breath— 
Peace! peace! that tremulous sigh 
Speaks his departure nigh— 
are the damps of death. 
I saw thee in thy beauty, 
A thing all health and glee; 
But never then wert thou 
So beautiful, as now, 
Baby, thou seem’st to me. 
Thine up-turn’d eyes glazed over, 
Like hare-bells wet with dew ; 
Already veil’d and hid 
By the convulsed lid, 
Their pupils darkly blue. 
Thy little mouth half open—- 
Phe soft lip quivering, 
As if (like summer air 
the rose leaves) there 
y soul were fluttering. 


‘Mount up, immortal essence! 


Yo spirit! haste, depart-— 
And is this death! thing’ 
If such thy visiting, 

How beautiful thou art 
Oh! I could gaze for ever 
Upon that waxen face: 
passionless! so pure ! 
The little shrine was sure 
An angel’s dwelling place, 


Thou weepest, childless mother! 
Aye, weep—’twill ease thine heart: 
He was thy first-born son, 
Thy first—thine only one, 
’Tis hard from him to part, 
Tis hard to lay thy darling 
Deep in the damp, cold earth— 
His empty crib to see, 
His silent nursery, 
Once gladsome with his mirth, 
To meet again in slumber 
His small mouth’s rosy kiss: 


Then, waken’d with a start 


By thine own throbbing heart, 
His twining arms to miss! 
To feel (half conscious why) 
A dull, heart-sinking weight, 
Till mem’ry on thy soul 
Flashes the painful whole 


That thon art desolate, 


And then to lie and weep, 
And think, the live-long night 
Feeding thine own distress 
ith accurate greediness) . 


Of every past delight— 
Of all his winning ways 
His pretty, playful smiles, 
is Jovy at sight of thee, 
His tricks, his mimick : 
And all his little wiles! 


Oh! these are recollections 
Round mothers’ hearts that cling— 
That mingle with the tears 
And smiles of after years, 
With oft awakening. 


But thou wilt then, fond mdther! 
In after years, look back 

Time brings such wondrous easing) 
ith sadness not un leasing, 

E’en on this gloomy track:— 
Thou'lt say, My first-born blessing ! 
It almost broke my heart 
When thou wert forced to £0; 

And yet, for thee, I know 
"Twas better to depart. 
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The words and music hy a Correspondent, 


Re-deem the time how fast it flies ‘And 


soon the e — vil days will come 
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— 


took thee in his mercy, The little arms that clasped me, 
$3 A lamb, ‘untask’d, untried; The innocent lips that prest,— 
me fought the fight for thee, Would they have been as pure 

= te won the Victory! Till now, as when of yore, 

E. And thou art sanctified! I lull’d thee on my breast ? 

“<I look around and see (like a dew-drop shrined; 

Bt» The evil ways of men; Within a chrystal stone ) 

= And, oh! beloved child! Thou’rt safe in heaven, my dove! 

I’m more than reconciled— Safe with the Source of Love, 
To thy departure then. The Everlasting One. 


** And when the hour arrives 
From flesh that sets me free, 
Thy spirit may await, 
The first at heaven’s gate, 
: To meet and welcome me.” C. 


ADMONITION. 
The Words and Music by a Correspondent, 


REDEEM the time! how fast it flies! 
And soon the evil days will come ; 

Each passing year impressive cries, 
Remember your eternal home. 


Redeem the time! your soul regard! 

Seek pardon through the Saviour’s blood ; 
Let nought on earth your way retard, 

Nor rest till you have peace with God. 


Redeem the time! the world forsake! 
Its fieeting joys, its empty gain; 
That you may heavenly bliss partake, 

And with the saints in glory reign. 


Redeem the time! the day will come, 
When all, the trump of God shall hear 
And each receive his final doom, 
And each in heaven or hell appear. 


NATURE AND GRACE, 


(Translated from page 36.) 
Tue light of Nature’s borrow’d rays 
Are like the Moon’s pale lamp at Even’; 
While Grace the noonday Sun displays, 
Shining throughout the vault of Heaven ! B.C. 


As the fair Moon obscurely rules the night; 
‘So Nature’s face reflects a moral Jight: | 
The full-orb’d Sun more splendid beams imparts; 


W.W.B, 


80 Grace Divine illuminates our hearts. 


POETRY. 


As feebly the Moon sheds licr wavering rays, 

So Nature untaught can no guidance afford: 

But Grace, like the Sun, in full splendor displays — 

The Mercy of Nature’s omnipotent Lord. - T. B.H. 


Lixt the dim moon, that lights the dusky eve, 
And bids our labors cease, is Nature’s ray ; 

But Grace Divine, which we through Faith receive, 
Beams brighter than the blazing orb of day. Z. C. 


NATURE gives but a light obscure, 
Or like the silver moon ; 
But Grace shines forth as bright and pure 
As the resplendent sun. C. W. P. 


NATURE’s light but dimly gleams 
‘Like unto the pale Moon’s beams; 
But the rays of Grace divine, 
As the Sun resplendent shine. 
_ The same paraphrased. 
PALE as the Moon, thy gentle beam, 
O Nature, casts a feeble gleam 
On blind Mortality ; 
Which just infers the Godhead near, 
And views, but.only views in fear,’ 
A veiled Deity :— 


But Grace, outshining Natiure’s Moon, 
Arrayed in the full blaze of noon, 
A Sun celestial proves ; 
Where soaring Faith, not left to roam, 
With eagle vision eyes her home, 
Beholds, believes, and loves.  Morrauis. 


‘H ’AAEKTOPIS. 
(See Scripture Illustration, page 60.) 


uiPaceror raruvoneva opvis 
Texvois evvains audyce treovyac. 

Mecga piv ovgavioy xcuos 4 yap 
Aisesos avrimados vedeor. 

IIpoxve xai Media, nar atdos aidesdnre, 
Myreces, covidwy ecya 


SES Ee (Translations in verse are requested.) 
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DIANA, ISIS, AND THE TEMPLE 
AT EPHESUS. 


THE medallion letter A. presents Diana of Ephesus, 
united with the Egyptian Diana or Isis, which is 
pointed out by the upper inscription OMONOIA, or 
Concord: greyhounds are here introduced as stags in) 
the former medal, to point out Diana, the goddess af 


the chace. In each hand she holds an inverted trident, 


and bears upon her head the Lotos flower, so cele- 
brated in the wild mythology of the Hindoos, and 
which was also sacred to tlte Egyptian false god, Isis. 
The lower inscription is “ of the cities of Ephesus 
and Alexandria” which connected with the upper 
one ‘‘ Concord,” intimates that these Grecian and 
Egyptian deities, were represented as united, to con- 
solidate the amity of those two great cities. The 
figure upon the right of the Ephesian idol, is a priestess 
of Isis, holding the timbrel in her right hand, and in 
her left the sacred water vase. [ler head also is 
distinguished by the Lotos, and an adjacent star. To 
the left of Diana is a minister of Serapis, another 
Egyptian idol, whose worship was introduced at Rome 
by Antoninus Pius, but the senate were soon obliged 
to abolish it; on account of its licentiousness. ‘This 
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76 THOUGHTS ON JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


his head, is distinguished a star of a a different 
kind from the former, and by his hand pointing trium- 
phantly to the Lotos, which ornaments the head of 
Diana. 

The medallion B. exhibits the front of the famous 
temple of Diana, at Ephesus, which hereby appears to 
have been octostyle or having in front eight columns. 
In. the centre stands the image of Diana, clothed, 
The inscription contains the letters AIZ. for the date 
when the medallion was struck, joined with the word 
vewxopwy, or guardian, and that beneath ‘ of Ephesus.” 
This medal therefore strongly confirms Acts xix. 35, 
for itis obvious that the Ephesians only denominated 
themselves guardians of the image, and temple of Diana, 
because they believed that imaginary deity to preside 
particularly over the welfare of cities, and to have 
exerted her guardian care for their peculiar benefit. 


THOUGHTS ON JOHN THE BAPYIST. 


_IF a party of bold and noisy school boys, many 

hundreds of years ago, (supposing such things then 
were,) had chanced, amid the rocks and caves of the 
deserts of Judea, to discover acertain young recluse, of 
whom we read in those days,—what opinion would they 
probably have formed of him? From his solitary life, his 
strange and rude attire, his coarse food, his unpolished 
manners, they would most likely have thought him (cer- 
tainly by modern boys he would have been thought) half 
an idiot, and halfa savage. If they had invited him to 
join in their sports, he would probably have discovered 
awkwardness and diflidence ; if to share in their mirth, 

he might scarcely have comprehended it: if they had 
pressed him to assist in any daring and forbidden 
enterprize, he would certainly have refused, and they 
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THOUGHTS ON JOHN THE BAPTIST. 17. 


would have pronounced him a coward. But what iv 
said of this singular yonth, by authority that cannot be 
contradicted? It is said, that as ‘* the child grew he 
waxed strong in smrit.” Now this kind of description 
is the last, we’ apprehend, that would have been 
employed in reference to him, by such observers as 
have been supposed. So different are the ideas attached. 


by different persons to the same terms! ‘To be strong 
in spirit, they, perhaps, would understand to mean, Bal { 
being daring, impetuous, enterprising in mischief, eat it 
proud, rebellious; or, in one favorite word, spirifed: 4 é 
Let us then endeavour to rectify our ideas on the ; ip 
subject, by observing what were the qualities in this’ me eh 
youth that gained him so high a character. | a "4 
Now, the strength of his mind most eminently : | 4 
appeared in his habits of se/f-denial ; he was indulgent 

| neither in body nor in mind: well, therefore, might he i 
grow more than commonly vigorous in both. ** He was q a 


in the desert,” it is said; and there coarsely clad, and 
coarsely fed—he breathed the pure air of the hills, and 
braved the keen blast of the wilderness—he indulged 
in no stimulants unnecessary tohis age—he took “neither 
wine nor strong drink ;” and thus his mental and bodily 
powers were never enleeviled: Thus he was qualified 
for those habits of deep thought and contemplation, 
which, doubtless, prepared him for the difficult ministry 
in which he was afterwards to be engaged, and he was 
entirely withdrawn from the’ distractions and 
tions of the world. : 
Now, although: it was the extraordinary service te 
which he was to be called, that required this severe and eu 
peculiar preparation, yet, we must observe, thate [am 
similar kind, though not the same degree of mental and 
bodily discipline, is still and ever necessary, in order | Hoe 
to the formation of a strong and vigorous: characters ahs 
H 3 
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“78 THOUGHTS ON JOHN THE BAPTIST.: 


and in order to distinguished usefulness in after life, 
Whatever natural courage and activity; whatever good 
and generous qualities a youth may possess ; yet, if he 
is not capable of self-denial, on small as well as on great 
occasions. If, on the contrary, his daily habits are 
indulgent, he will never be strong in spirit, but weak, 
feeble and irresolute, and easily overcome by temptation. 

When the time arrived that called John to his public 
ministry, we see how admirably this preparatory disci- 
pline qualified him for it. How strong was his spirit, 
and what true courage he possessed, appears from his 
close preaching and plain dealing with all the different 
descriptions of persons whom he addressed, and with 
whom he had to do. To high and low, to soldiers and 
to kings, he was equally faithful, and gave to each the 
most plain and appropriate admonitions. 

And again, how eminently does the strength of his 
mind and the true nobleness of his spirit appear in his 
humility. . He was a popular preacher—multitudes 
attended his ministry—all the country people from 
Judea, and crowds from Jerusalem itself, went out to 
bim to the wilderness, But what effect does. all this 
produce upon him? How does he answer to those who 
imagined he might be the Messiah himself instead of 
his herald? ‘* There cometh one mightier than I ; he 
must increase, but I must decrease.” This is true 
greatness, and we are no longer surprised at that very 
remarkable expression used concerning him, by the 
angel, to his father Zacharias: “ He shall be great in 
the sight of the Lord.” Nor when the Saviour after- 
wards declares, that “ there was none greater than John 
the Baptist.” How deeply then ought we to study 
those qualities, and how earnestly aspire to the attain- 


ment of those graces which obtain such high praise 
from the highest.source ! 3 
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THOUGHTS ON JOHN THE RAPTIST. 79 


Extraordinary virtues are generally preparatory to 
extraordinary occasions; and this was eminently the 


case in the present instance. John did not shrink from. 


the duty of reproving a king for his faults, though well 
knowing the risk at which he did so; and the conse- 
quence was, that to his former crimes the wicked Herod 
added this above all, *‘ that he shut up John in prison.” 
How happily do habits of .self-denial prepare us for 
seasons of adversity and privation? It is a question, if 
John found his prison fare at all less dainty than that 
to which he had been accustomed, in early life, in the 
desert of Judea. Nor could his raiment be coarser, 
nor was the solitude strange to him. When “ Herod’s 
birth-day was kept,” perhaps, neither he nor his guests, 


(whose appetites were, probably, palled and vitiated 


by faring sumptaously every day,) enjoyed tbe feast with 
so keen a relish as that with which John, that night, 
partook of his prison allowance. And what a contrast 
appears between the characters of the king and the 
captive! While one had so bold a spirit as to reprove 
the man in whose power he was, the feeble-minded 
prince had not resolution enough to resist the small 
temptation to which, that day, he was exposed. Ina 
fit of momentary delight, he made the rash and silly 
speech, of which afterwards he so bitterly repented. 
This circumstance affords a true specimen of weakness 
of mind; the weakness of a°‘mind which had never been 
accustomed to restraints—never been exercised in 
self-denial. When Herod was young, it might be said 
of him as of John, ‘“‘ that the child grew ;” but we may 
feel quite sure, that it was never tru/y said of him, that 
“he waxed strong in spirit.” Most likely he was a 
spoiled and indulged boy. How long and how well 
might the daughter of Herodias have danced, in the 
sight of John the Baptist, before he would have 
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squandered one dish of his locusts: or one cup ofthis z 
wild honey upon her? Unless, indeed, from motives ef | 
compassion or hospitality. 

At length the hour came, when all the strength of 
mind and courage that a man- can possess was called 
into exercise. And we may be sure, that when the 
executioner appeared at his prison door, the spirit/of 
John did not fai! him. He knew that his next remove 
from that door was to the gate of Heaven. ‘‘ He bad 
fulfilled his course.” This prophet, this “ more than 
a prophet,” had finished his useful, laborious, and 
important ministry; he had ‘“ prepared the way of the 
Lord ;” and now what had hé to wait or wish for, but 
his eternal recompense ! 

Let those who are now growing tall and strong in 
body, inquire seriously and thoughtfully whether they, 
like John, are also growing in true strength and vigor 


of mind. Q. Qi | 


MP 


MENTAL VISIONS, 
OR 
THE IMPORTANCE OF AVOIDING TEMPTATION. 


** Falling into a trance, but having his eyes open.”’—Numabers. xxiv, 4. 

- MASON justly observes, in his Treatise on Self-knowledges 

that ‘ we do not sincerely pray’ “ Lead us not into. temp . 

tation” while we ourselves fake no,care to avoid temptation. 

And ‘thé wisest of men says, concerning the way. of evil 

men, “Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it and pass away.” 

Yet how is this advice neglected; how many still continue 
wilfully to place themselves in the way of temptation, or at 
best are indifferent and careless as to avoiding it, erro- 
neously thinking that they have sufficient strength to with- 
‘stand the tempter—that it is not likely they should so soot 
be led astray—they have no such weakness to be 40 readil¥ 
taken captive; thus they are leaning on a broken’ reed,’ and 
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Satan helps on the delusion, till at Iast their sad experience 
opens their eyes, and causes them bitterly to lament their 
fatal presumption, and thoughtless neglect of the counsels 
of the wise. As I had been silently ruminating on this 
subject, and lifted an humble prayer to the Father of all 
Mercies, that he would be pleased to convince me of its 
importance, soon afterwards I fell asleep, and thought there 
appeared by my side a spirit of light; heavenly majesty, — 
tempered with mildness, was in his countenance; and with. 
a look of benignity, he seemed to say, ‘ I am thy guardian 
angel, commissioned to shew thee those important things, 
from which thou mayest derive lasting benefit, therefore — 
arise and follow me. I immediately arose, and he cast 
on me a mantle, which rendered me invisible; and taking 
my hand, carried me along with surprising swiftness, till 
we arrived in a chamber where lay an afflicted youth. q | 
His parents were by his side; his mother was heaving the q } 
deep sigh; she shed no-tears, for she had-wept till she could Page. 
weep no longer; his father also was silent with grief; he a 
would now and then lift a glance to heaven, then cast a | 
sorrowful look on his son; at intervals a faint ejaculation Bi 4 
would escape his trembling lips. ‘The youth was pale, ik i 
emaciated, and tortured; he feels in his skeleton frame the 
racking pain of that disease which enters as rottenness into 
the bones, and the fetor of his sores causes him to abhor i 
| his own flesh, yet was the pain of his mind greater than a 
: that of his body. When he casts a look on his afflicted, | : 


J 
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affectionate parents, oh! what sorrow does he feel. When 
his eyes meet their lamenting eyes, oh! how a look from 
them pierces him like a two-edged sword to the heart ; how i 
it brings to his mind the counsels he had disregarded, the | 
advice he had slighted, and the affectionate kindnesses he . + 
had so ungratefully repaid. Said my guide, ‘ You now see 
the miserable Henricus ; he is the son of a pious minister, 
and many are the prayers and tears that have been offered 
on his behalf. Great was the affection with which his 
father regarded all his children, but perhaps this was his 
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chiefly beloved, therefore neither pains nor expence was 
spared in his education. He became an accomplished youth 
in the various sorts of learning, and for a time appeared 
promising. At a proper age he was apprenticed in London, 
but to a man of little or.no religion; there he got acquainted 
with some light, gay, and thoughtless companions, who to 
the eye of an inexperienced youth appeared agreeable; 
‘and though he frequently heard from their lips those ex- 
pressions which convinced him they were improper ae- 
quaintances, yet he had not resolution to forsake their 
company. Alas!.he forgot and neglected that advice his 
pious parents had given him to avoid bad company, be- 
cause ‘ evil communications corrupt good manners.’ They 
laughed at and despised his scruples, and gradually be despised 
them himself, and became like his companions, thoughtless, 
vain, and fond of trifling. At length they take him with 
them to a distant place of amusement; there his com- 
panions run to excess, and also draw him into the like 
sin. Thus having ouce deluded and persuaded him to 
‘go in the way of evil men,’ they take every occasion to 
entice him to those scenes of wickedness, falsely called 
places of pleasure, and at length by ridicule, bad example, 
and the corrupt inclinations of his own heart, he entirely lost 
that becoming shame which arose from his religious educa- 
tion and perbaps even exceeded his fellows in guilt. One 
evening, returning from his excesses, nearly intoxicated, 
he was accosted by one of those wretched females who lie 
in wait for the simple; by her fair speeches she enticed 
him; he fell in the snare, and afterwards repeating the 
crime, he contracted that disease which has overwhelmed 
himself with misery, and his parents with grief and shame. 
Young man, let his folly teach thee wisdom ; Henricus had 
never known this misery, had he attended to the advice of 
his Bible and his parents. ‘ Avoid it, pass not by it, turn 
from it and pass away.’ I was particularly affected by the 
mournful sight I had just witnessed, and as we were leaving 
the room, thought I said to my conductor, ‘ And shall this 
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unhappy youth never again enjuy happiness?” ‘That secret 
(said he) rests in the bosom of his Maker; but know thou 
what is written; ‘‘ Because I have called and ye refused, I 
have stretched ott my hand and no man regarded; because 
ye have set at nought my counsel, and would none of my re- 
proof; I also will laugh at your calamity, I will mock when 
your fear cometh: when your fear cometh as desolation, 
and yofir destruction cometh as a whirlwind.’ 

He now led my imagination into another house, into one 
of the upper chambers of which we entered. Amid the ap- 
pearance of earthly splendour, on a bed of down, there lay 
Penitens. At that time, by his own desire, he was left. all 
alone; he rolled from side to side; his eyes wandered first to 
one object and then to another; he appeared to be seeking 
rest and finding none; he was exclaiming, ‘ Oh! my 
grievous folly—my unpardonable negligence of my eternal 
interests!’ then he would lie silent awhile, and again 
cry out, ‘ Oh, how do these false pleasures now strike as 


daggers to my soul!’ then appearing to recover himself— 


‘but Christ died for the vilest; that is a consolation: 
but then, how ungrateful have I treated his love, that 
he should sorrow, grieve, sweat great drops of blood, 
and at last even die for sinners;—Oh, base! unutterably 
base ingratitude of mine! that I should forget, neglect, 
and even despise it all!—I deserve no more offers of 
mercy. . At this period the young Juvenis entered the 
room. Seeing him, he started up on his couch and seized 
his hand, with an earnestness easier to be conceived than 
described, and addressed him in imperfect and interrupted 
accents :—‘ Ah, Juvenis! you see a wretched man, suffering 
more than the pangs of disease; also the agonies of a 
wounded spirit which none can bear. You are a youth, as 
I was, and I'am anxious you should escape that which now 
makes my bed of affliction a-bed of thorns! My dear 
youth, I was once like you, favoured with pious parents, 
and a religious education; I regularly attended the services 
of religion, was outwardly moral, and esteemed a good 
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character. One Sabbath evening (from that Sabbath I date 
the beginning of my dreadful backslidings) a young persog 
to. whom I was attached, asked me to walk with her in the 
fields. I complied with the request. The pleasant scenes 
around us, and entertaining conversation on trifling sub. 
jects, detained us tili after the hour of service. Not liking 
to appear late, I was persuaded to be absent, which I then 
thought little harm, though I now feel it to be otlierwise; 
We then continued walking till after service ; I knew it was 
wrong, but thought it was not much evil, and imagined { 
could easily keep from doing so again; but, alas! after 
having once yielded to the temptation, I was unable after. 
wards to resist; and such was the seducing power of sin, 
and the deceitfulness of my own heart, that I was led on 
by little and little, gradually to become a confirmed Sab. 
bath-breaker, aud from that followed almost every other 
vice of which I was capable. Oh, Juvenis! perhaps these 
are the last words I may address to you—perhaps the last 
I may speak—you see the deserved torture that I suffer! 
the anguish of my burdened spirit! the distressing recol- 
lections of past crimes, which do, as it were, tear asunder 
my vitals! this misery the past brings me. And, oh! 
(lifting his eyes and hands) THE FUTURE!—ETERNITY !-— 
(a pause.);" Oh! by these things let me earnestly beseech, 
and affectionately entreat you, (with peculiar emphasis he 
spake it,) BEWARE OF THE ROCK ON WHICH I SPiLiT! 
learn the importance of avoiding temptation, for it is dan- 
gerous to encounter it; say not of it, it is a little one I 
shall easily overcome ; your own strength will fail you; 
it is a weakness it is unable to withstand. Oh, flee! flee 
from it! flee for your life! ‘ Avoid it! pass not by it! 
turn from it and pass away!’ lest by yielding to sin, it lead 
you to these sufferings which I now endure, and afterwards 
to eternal torments, if sovereign infinite grace prevent not 
your destruction.’ | 

The angel now taking my hand, we left the apartment, 
and quickly afterwards I found myself at the door of 
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another chamber. ‘ This (said my guide) thou must enter, 
and be introduced to a scene of still greater’ misery.’ 
We entered. In an easy chair, supported by pillows, sat 
Apostitas, because froin the nature of his complaint he was 
unable to lie down. His breathing was difficult, and his 
body universally bloated with dropsy, while his counte- 
nance was tinged with the jaundiced hue. He sat in a 
silent manner, apparently void of thought. By his side 
stood a large cup, which was the only thing to which he 
appeared to pay any attention, by-renewed drauglits to 
keep up the stupefaction of his senses. Behind him stood 
his weeping wife, and just now entered a minister for whom 
she had sent, in anxious solicitude for the state of his soul. 
In earnest and affecting terms, this servant of Christ urged 
on him those important topics, the value and danger of 
his seul; its only refuge; the brevity of time; and the never- 
ending eternity to which he was approaching. But the 
unhappy Apostitas in return, only now and then cast to. 
wards him a stupid look of idiot-like indifference; or by 
his downcast eyes and sullen silence, manifested his dislike 
of the important advice he was giving him. Alas! (1 thought) 
how awful to see a man, just on the brink of eternity, thus 
concerned to seal his own destruction sure. To see a blind 
and ignorant man entering into and proceeding to a path 
which led toa precipice, by the fall from which he must 
inevitably perish in the gulph below, would be a sight 
which would not fail of exciting our pity. But to see a 
man who knew the danger of “that path, who was per- 
suaded and eatreated to forsake it and retrace his steps, 
and whose next step must complete his ruin, to see him, im 
spite of all persuasion, in spite of ‘all knowledge, perish; 


and in order to harden himself against all fear, lest he 


might escape, lest he might possibly have his life for a 
prey, in these circumstances to stupify his senses by in- 
toxication!’ Oh! how awful! and if this man were our 
relation, our husband, father, brother, or neighbour, what 
should we feel?. Oh! the powers of language fail to 
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tell, much less then am I able to describe. Under the in. 
finence of feelings like these, at length the man of God 
took his leave with tears in his eyes, and the impression of 
deep grief on his countenance. His mourning wife felt 
that sorrow which cannot be conceived, at seeing the 
partner of her life in danger, not only of temporal, but of 
eternal death, and retired from the chamber to give full 
vent to her grief. His two children remained in the room; 
to divert their grief, their mother had placed before them 
some of those toys which are usually the delight of child. 
hood, but they attracted not their attention; the little 
brother would put them over to his sister, and say, ‘ You 
play with them, my sister, | cannot ;’ and the little sister 
in return, lifting her downcast eyes to her father, would 
reply, ‘ No, my William, and I cannot.’ With much diffi- 
culty their mother had induced them to take a sufficiency 
for the support of their bodily health for some time past, 
and therefore had charged the servant, who now entered 
with some food for her master, to bring another portion 
for the children, which she set before them, but they 
refused to eat; and when again requested to take some, . 
casting a melancholy look on their unhappy parent, 
they cals replied by exclaiming, ‘ My father:’ tears and 
sobs prevented their farther utterance. This heart-rending 
scene overpowered my feelings, and those of the servant, 
while it induced the father to take another of his soporific 
draughts from the cup by his side, thus to steel his heart 
against remorse, and procure a loss of sense and reflection 
ip a senseless sleep, thus wasting, sinning, and sleeping 
away his few remaining moments, 


(To be continued.) 4 
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[From Time’s Telescope for the present Year.) 


[Continued from page 57.] 


Concuéuesy, or Testaceology as it is now sometimes called, 
comprises the Mollusca Testacea, or soft-bodied animals furnished 
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with shells, being the third order of the fourth class of vermes or 
worms, in the Linnzan system of ZooLocy. Shells are divided 
into multivalves, bivalves, and univalves. A multivalve shell may 
be exemplified by any species of /epas or bernacle, in which the 
shelly covering of the animal is formed of several pieces or divi- 
sions; the divalve, by the muscle, in which, as every one knows, 
the shell is composed of two pieces or valves; and, lastly, the 
univalve shell, by the common snail, for the shell is simple or 
undivided. The shell animals are produced from eggs, which in 
some species are gelatinous, or gluey; and, in others, covered 
with a hard or calcareous shell: and the young animal emerges 
from the egg with its shell on its back. The most familiar and 
convincing proof of this may be obtained, by observing the evolu- 
tion or hatehing of the eggs of the common garden snail, as well 
as of several of the water snails, which deposit eggs so transpa- 
rent, that the motions of the young, with the shell on its back, 
may be very distinctly seen several days before the period of 
hatching. 

All the shell-animals are of such a constitution as perpetually 
to secrete or exude from their bodies a viscid moisture, and it is | 
with this, managed according to the exigencies of the animal, a 
that the shell is, throughout life, increased in dimensions, and a 
repaired when accidently broken in any particular part. The | 
growth of shells proceeds from the edges of the mouth or opening, | 
and thus the spires or turns of the wnivalve shells are gradually 
increased in number and size, till the animal has arrived at its 
full growth. Linnzus has divided shells into 36 genera; and the 
total amount of species hitherto described is 2445 (exclusive of 
varieties), of which 550 are to be found in and around the British 
Isles. There are many species, no doubt, which have not yet 
made their way into the catalogues of conchological writers, and 


| we have reason to suppose that hundreds or thousands may be still. 
unknown. 


MULTIVALVES, 


Part in their pearly shells, at ease, attend: ' 
Moist nutriment; or, under rocks, their food: 
In jointed armour watch. 


1. Chiton, coat-of-mail shell ;. inhabitant a. doris. 


All the chitons are natives of the ocean, and are generally found 
adhering to rocks or stones that are overflowed by the tide; but it 
possesses the power of removing from its station, The chiton. 
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much resembles the marine woodlouse, and has often been mists 
ken for it; and possesses the same power of rolling itself inte a 


perfect ball. 
: 2.. Lepas, acorn-shells inhabitant a triton. ae 
This genus has been separated inisé two families ; the first 
staining thé balani:or bernacle shells, and the secotid the 
is the nature of these shells adlicrs ih 
to TOURS, the Hortoilis of ships, or floating pieces of 
wherethey are sometimes seen in countless numbers. Coldtitl 
: Montagu abserved a piece of fir timber, above twenty-feet long 
which was drifted on the coast of Devonshire, and which,’ from 
end'‘to ‘end, was completely covered with, them, They 
particalarly to attach themselvés to wood, whéré they thuitel 3 
together of all sizes, the’smaller adhering, ‘by short pedicles; 
the larger ones. The animals contained in these shells; as well 
as in those: of all the other species, ‘have each twenty-four claw 
or tentacula, all joined in pairs near the bottom, and inserted if 
one common base. The twelve longest’ stand somewhat erect and 
arched, and urise from the back part of the animal. They appea? 
like so many curled feathers, clear, horny, and articulated. Every 
joitt:is farnished with two rows of hairs on the concave side 
They are of use in catching prey, and the animals are continually 
émployed in extending and contracting them for this -purpos 
The twelve smallest are placed six on each side, in front of thes. 
They are more pliable and more-thickly set with hairs than twe 
others, and seem to perform the office of hands. The ‘wiouth, 
formed not unlike a’contracted purse, is placed in front between 
the smaller claws; and within its folds are situated six or “amt 
horny laminie or erect teeth, Under this lie the stomach and ifites 
tines, and the tendons by which the animal adherés to the shell.’ 
The bernacle shells have long been known, in consequence Of 
a fabulous notion formerly prevalent, even among those who ougit 
not to have been so deceived, that from them was bred @ species of 
goose, common in some parts of our ‘island, calfed the bernacle 
goose. Of the nnmerous writers who have mentioned and credited 
these circumstances, we shall give the accounts only of three; 
who all speak positively on the subject. One of thee, Maier, 
Who has written a treatise expressly on this bird, says,:that i 
eertainly originates from shells: and what is still more wonderfal 
Maier says, he opened a hundred of the Goose-bearing shells in 
the Orkneys, and found in all of ikem the rudiments of the bird 


completely formed. ian 
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Bernacle-sheu is thin about about 
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_ Our countryman: Gerard is another writer on, this subject ; his: 
account of. this wenderfnl transformation we shall insert in his 
own words, which have been. often, quoted :—* What, our eyes: 
have seen, and our hands haye touched, we shall declare... There 
is a. small. island: im Lancashire, called the Pile of Foulders,. 
wherein are found broken pieces'of old and, bruised ships, some. 
whereof have been cast thither by shipwrecks;. also the tranks and 
bodies, with the branches of old and. rotten -trees,. cast up there- 
likewise ; whereon is found a eertain spume or froth, that in time 
breedeth unto certain shells, in shape hike those of the musele, but 
sharper pointed, and of a whitish colour, and the end whereof is: 
fastened unto the inside of the shell, even as: the fish of oysters: 
and muscles are ;and the other end is made fast. unto the belly of 
a rude masse or lump, which in time cometh into the shape and 
form of a bird... When it is. perfeetly formed, the shell gapeth 
open, and the first thing that appeareth is the aforesaid lace or 
string; next cometh the legs of the bird, hanging out; and as it. 
groweth greater,. it openeth the shell by degrees, till at length it 
has all come forth,;, and hangeth only by the bill.. In-short space: 
after it cometh. to full maturitie, and falleth inte-the sea,. where it’ 
gathereth feathers, and groweth to a fowle bigger than-a:mallard,. 
and lesser than: a goose, haying. black legs, and, bill or Deake,. 
and feathers black. and. white;. spotted i in: such a manner as our: 
magpie, called in. some places pie-annes,, which the people of 
Lancashire call by no,-other name than: Tree-goose ; which place: 
aforesaid, and all.thoge places adjoyning, do so much abound 
therewith, that one of. the best is. bought for three-pence. For 
the truth hereof, if any doubt, may it please them to repair to 'me,. 
and I will satisfy them by the testimonies of'good Wwitnesses-” 

The following i¢ Sir Robert Métray’s account of thie Bernacle,. 
inserted’ in’ thé ‘Philosophical Fratisactions :—“ Th “the” western: 
islands of Scotland, the west ocean throws ‘upon their shorés great. 
quantities of very large weather*beaten timber; the most ordinary 
trees are fir and ash. Being ‘inthe island of East, P saw lying 
upon the shore a-cut of a latge fir-tree, of about’ two* feet anda 
half in diameter, and ‘nine or ten feet long; whieh had long 
eut of the water; that it was véry dry; and most ofthe shells that: 
had formerly covered ‘i wortiot rubbed ‘off’ ° Only on’ the- 
parts that lay next'the ground, there still hung multitades of fittle- 
shells: they wére of the colour ahd ‘consistetice Of muselé-shells.. 
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thick as broad. Every one of the shells hath some cross-seams 
or sutures, which, as I remember, divide it into five parts. These 
parts are fastened one to another, with such a film as muscle-shells 
have. These shells are hung at the tree by a neck, longer than 
the shell, of a kind of filmy substance, round and hollow,-and 
creased not unlike the windpipe of a chicken, spreading out 
broadest: where it is fastened to the tree, from which it seems to 
draw and convey the matter which serves for the growth and 
vegetation of the shell, and little bird within it. In every shell 
that I opened I found a perfect sea fowl: the little bill, like that 
of a goose, the eyes marked; the head, neck, breast, wing, tails, 
and feet formed; the feathers every where perfectly shaped, and 
blackish coloured ; and the feet like those of other water-fowl, to 
my best remembrance.” | 

ew subjects seem to have been more circumstantially related; 
or to rest on better evidence than the above : so natural to man ‘is 
credulity, which passes all bounds, where the prodigy of an event 
takes firm hold of the imagination, and lays the understanding 
asleep. Such are part of the wild chimeras that have been retailed 
concerning the origin of the Bernacles ; and as these fables once 
had great celebrity, we have been “Snduced to relate them here, 
only to shew how contagious the errors of science are, and how 
prone men are to the fascinations of the marvellous. Bernacle 
geese are not uncommon on many of the northern and westérn 
coasts of Great Britain in winter; but they are scarce in the 
south, and are seldom seen except in inclement seasons. They 
leave our island in February, and retire northward to breed. 

3. Pholas, pierce-stone; inhabitant an ascidia, 

The animals of this tribe perforate clay, spongy stones, and 
wood, while very young; and, as they increase in size, they 
enlarge their habitation within, and thus become imprisoned. 
Before these animals attempt to penetrate stones, they soften 
them by discharging a quantity of phosphorescent fluid, which 
decomposes,or corrodes the substance as effectually as any chemical 
solvent, and prepares it for tie reception of the shell, which they 
are enabled to insert in the manner of a screw, the worm being 
spiral, and toothed: the animal then begins ic make an entrance 
with the larger end of the shell; and thus all possibility of returo 
is cut off. They are always found below high-water mark, and 
a mass of rock may sometimes be seen wholly perforated by them. 
They have two orifices, or openings, capable of elongation in the 
manner of a proboscis; one of these is supposed to be the mouth, 
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and has the faculty of spouting water. Most of them contain a 
phosphorescent liquor, of great brilliancy in the dark, which also 
illuminates whatever it touches or happens to fall upon. ‘The 
pholas is so called from a Greek pote signifying to ‘lurk in 
cavities.’ 

The pholas dactylus affords the character of nearly the whole 
tribe. The very extraordinary powers possessed by these animals, 
of penetrating into solid bodies when compared with their apparent 
imbecility, have justly excited the astonishment of philosophers 
and naturalists in all ages. When divested of their shell they are 
roundish and soft, with no instrument that seems in the least fitted 
for boring into stones, which they are known to do, or even for 
penetrating the softest substance. They are, indeed, each furnished 
with two teeth; but they are placed in such a situation as to be 
incapable of touching the hollow surface of their stony dwellings. 
They have also two corners to their shells, that open and shut at 
either end; but these are totally unserviceable to them as miners. 
The instrument with which they perform all their operations, and 
by means of which they bury themselves in the hardest rocks, is 
only a bruad, fleshy substance, somewhat resembling a tongue. 
With this soft, yielding instrument, while yet young and small, 
they work their way into the substance of the stone, and enlarge 
their apartment as their increasing size renders it necessary. 

The seeming unfitness, however, of these animals for penetrating 
into rocks, and there forming an habitation, has induced many 
philosophers to suppose that they entered the rock while it was 
yet in a soft state, and, from the petrifying quality of the water, 
that the whole rock afterwards hardened round them by degrees. 
This opinion, however, has been confuted, in a very satisfactory 
maoner, by Dr. Bohads, who observed tliat many of the pillars of 
the temple of Serapis, at Puteoli, were penetrated by these animals. 
Whence he justly concludes, that the pholades must haye pierced 
them after they were erected; for no workman would have laboured 
a pillar into form, if it had been honey-combed by worms in the 
quarry. In short, there can be no doubt but that the pillars were 
perfectly sound when erected, and that these animals attacked them 
during the time in which they continued buried under water; after 


the earthquake that swallowed up the city.. From hence it appears 


that, in all nature, there is not @ greater instance of perseverance 
and ‘patience, than’ that which this animal is seen to exhibit.-— 
Furnished with the bluntest and softest augur, by slow, success ¥e 


*pplications, it effects. what otlier’ animals are incapablecef | 
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performing by force, penetrating the hardest bodies with only ity 
tongue. When, while yet very small, it has effected an entrance 
and buried its body in the stone, it there continues, for life, at its 
ease; the sea-water that enters at the little aperture, supplying 
it with Juxurious plenty. Upon this seemingly thin diet it by 
degrees grows larger and larger, and soon finds itself under the 
necessity of increasing the dimensions of its habitation and its 
shell. 

The motion of the pholas is slow, almost beyond conception; its 
progress keeps pace with the growth ofits body; and in proportion 
as it becomes larger, it makes its way further into the rock,— 
When it has penetrated to a certain depth, it turns from its former 
direction and hollows downward ; till at last, when its habitation 
is completed, the whole apartinent resembles the bow] of a tobacco 
pipe, the hole in the shank being that by which the animal entered. 
Thus immured, the pholas lives in darkness, indolence, and plenty; 
it never removes from the narrow mansion into which it has 
penctrated, and seems perfectly content with being enclosed in its 
own sepulchre. These animals are found in the greatest quantity 
at Ancona, in Italy: they are found also along the shores of 
Normandy and Poitou, in France, and upon some of the coasts of 


Scotland. In general they are considered as a great delicacy at 
the tables of the luxurious. 


(To be continued.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 
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The oa knoweth his owner, and the ass: his master’s erib; but, 
Israel doth not know! my people doth not consider! —Isaish i. 3. 


Or the generality of mankind it may be-truly. said’ ** God is not 
in all their thonghts,” though in Him they live, and move, and 
have their being! His bountiful hand supplies all our wants, and 
withholds no good thing from those that fear him; and yet, how 
truly may it be said of ws, as of the ancient Hebrews, “Israel doth 
not know! my people doth not. consider!” The ox and the ass— 
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the two dullest of all the reclaimed or domesticated animals—know 
the hand that feeds them, and never fail to acknowledge it by 
looking to their owner and master for support; but man alone 
forgets the Almighty hand which made and sustains him, and with 
all his boasted reasoning powers, until regenerated by the spirit of 
God, is, in this respect, more brutish than the beasts that perish. 
‘ Is it not beyond measure amazing, how an intelligent being can 
so shut the eyes of his understanding as to overlook the infinite 
goodness and mercy of the Almighty? obedience to whose com- 
mandments hath the promise of the life which now is, as well as of 
that which is to come. There can, indeed, be no stronger demon- 
stration of the existence of an infernal agency—the spirit that now 
worketh in the children of disobedience—than the awful fact, that 
the great mass of men continue to destroy both their bodies and 
souls, by reason of transgression, while they know and feel that 
the way of transgressors is hard, and yet will not hearken to the 
voice of heavenly wisdom, whose “ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all whose paths are peace.” 

In this very striking verse, the Prophet Isaiah alludes to those 
oxen only, which were employed by eastern nations in ploughing 
the land, (Job i. 14, ) or in threshing out the corn, (Deut. xxv. 4.) 
of which the wood-cut subjects, contained in the Youths’ Magazine 
for March and May, 1817, will afford the reader a further inter- 
esting illustration. 
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Open thy doors, O! Lebanon, that the fire may devour thy Cedars. 
Zechariah xi. 1. 

Ir is well known that the wood of the Temple was principally 
cedar. The Jewish writers tell us that the great eastern gate of 
the Temple was so heavy, that many men were necessary to open 
and shut it; yet, that a little before the last siege, it opened and 
shut of itself—and that Rabbi Johanna said on the occasion, 
“ Now is the Temple near to be destroyed, since that word is ful- 
filled, Open thy gates,’” &c. &c.—Josephus, lib, viii. chap. 12. 


Behold, I have graven thee upon the palms of my hands, 
Isaiah xlix. 16. | 

Tuts alludes to a custom in the East, of inscribing the names of 
the dead, or of absent friends, or their native country, by some 
indelible mark on their hands or arms; thus the pilgrims that 
went to the Holy Sepulchre had themselves marked, and this art is 
practised by travelling Jews all over the world to this day. 
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TRIUMPH OF HUMANITY. 


. 
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Tue piratical aggressions of the Algerines, and the cruel sla 
very, to which they were for ages in the custom of dooming thelr 
Christian captives, had at different times provoked the indignation 
of European powers, and brought heavy inflictions of vengeance | 
upon the Barbarians. But to the united Fleets of Britain and the 
Netherlands, under the command of Lord Exmouth, was reserved 
the glorious task of completing the triumph of humanity, by for 
cing the Algerine government to make a solemn renunciation, for 
ever, of the practice of Christian slavery. Most truly was It 
observed by Lord Exmouth, iv his official despatch announcing 
the Victory of Algiers, that “'To have been one of the hamble 
instruments, in the hands of Divine Providence, of bringing to 
reason a ferocious government, and destroying, for ever, the insuf; 
ferable and horrid system of Christian slavery, could never. cease 
to be a source of delight and heartfelt comfort to every individual 
happy enough to be employed in it.” M. Salamé, who accou- 
panied the expedition in the capacity of interpreter, thus describes 
1 3 the anxiety of the slaves to escape from bondage: “ When British 
om boats came inside the Mole, the Slaves began to push and throw 
Be themselves by crowds, ten or twenty persons together. It was 
indeed,” says M, Salamé, “a most glorious and ever-memorable— 
merciful act for England, all over Europe to see these poor Slaves 
when our boats were shoving with them off the shore, all at once 
take off their hats, and exclaim in Italian, ‘ Vive il Ré d’ Ingli- 
7 terra il pardre eterno! c’l Ammiraglio Inglese che ci ha liberata 
i da questo secondo inferno.” Long live the King of England—the 
Bik Eternal Father! and the English Admiral, who delivered us from 

Ve this second hell. ‘The number of Slaves liberated by Lord Exmouth 
an) was, in all, 3,003: yiz.—Neapolitans and Sicilians, 2,056—Sardi- 
nians and Genoese, 463—Piedmontese, 6—Romans, 184—T uscans,6 
| | | —Spaniards, 226— Portuguese, 1—Greeks, 7—Hamburghers, 4— 

| Dutch, 28—French, 2—Austrians, 2—and of English, 18. What 
| a noble consummation to the glory of the British arms! _ Thou- 
sands of captives restored to homes, which they had probably 
despaired of ever seeing—to relatives which they never hoped te 
embrace—many a father toa long-lost wife and children—many 
an only son to a poor widowed mother—and this after years t & 
oppression, indignity, and, indeed, of ceaseless agony.” 
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KING EDWARD THE SIXTH. 


Hooker says of this prince, “that though he died young, he 
lived long, for life is action;” and Cardan, in his once celebrated 
work “De Genituris,”’ thus describes the youthful Edward, with 
whom he had conversations upon the subject of some of his works, 
particularly on that “ De Rerum Vanitate,” concerning the vanity 
of all things. 

«The child was wonderful in this respect, that at the age of fif- 

teen he had learned, as I was told, seven different languages. In 
that of his own country, that of France, and the Latin language, 
he was perfect—so much so, that, when only seven years old, he 
wrote two letters, in the latter languages, to his Godfather, Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, In the conversations that I had with him, (when 
he was only fifteen years of age), he spoke Latin with as much 
readiness and elegance as myself, He was a pretty good logician. 
He understood natural philosophy and music, and played upon 
the lute. The good and the dearned had formed the highest ex- 
pectations of him, from the sweetness of his disposition, and the 
excellence of his talents. He had began to favor learning before 
he was a great scholar himself; and to by acquainted with it, 
before he could make use of it.” 
_ Inthe British Museum there is a book of Exercises, made, by 
this prince, in English, Latin, and Greek, with the name of King 
Edward subscribed to each of them, in the language in which it 
was written; and Bishop Burnet has preserved in his History of 
the Reformation, a Diary of his life, which this prince kept, and a 
Discourse about the reformation of abuses, which would have 
done no discredit to an old statesman. He always had a parti- 
cular regard for the Holy Scriptures, and was much offended 
when he saw one of his attendants place the Bible on the floor, 
aad step upon it for something that was out of his reach. 


FILIAL SACRIFICE. 


Wuen Cicero and his brother Quintus were proscribed by the 
second Triumvirate of Rome, they endeavoured to make their 
escape to Brutas, in Macedon. They travelled together some 
ume, when they recollected that they were not furnished with the 
money necessary for the voyage; it was, therefore, agreed that 
Cicero should hasten to the coast to secure their passage, while 
Quintus returned home té make more ample provision. The 
return of Quintus was now known, and his house filled with 
Solliers and assassins ; but he so effectually concealed himself 
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that the soldiers could not find him. Enraged at their disapyoin. § 
ment, they put his son to the torture, in order to make him dis ‘4: 
cover the place of his father’s concealment, but the young Roma @ 
was proof against the most dreadful torments. A sigh, an & 
sometimes a groan escaped him; and in proportion as his agonig & 
increased, was his fortitude strengthened. Quintus was notfr i 
off, and heard the stifled sighs and groans of his son, expiring 
save his father’s life. isc could bear no longer, but rushing from 
his concealment presented himself to the assassins, and with tean @ 
entreated they would put him to death, but spare the innocent § 
child, whose generous conduct would meet with the highest appro. & 
bation and reward from the Triumvirate. But the monsters, in j 
whose breasts pity, or a generous feeling, had never entered, an @ 
swered that they both must die—the father because he was pro & 
scribed, and the son for concealing his father. 
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A contest now arose, between the father and his son, who a 
should suffer first. The misery of surviving each other, even for 
beheaded at the same instant. 

PRACTICAL HUMILITY, 

Tue attachment of the present Emperor of Russia to his pre- 
ceptor, La Harpe, is well known: it was rather filial than that of 
a pupil. One day he went to visit La Harpe, as was his custom, 
asked his name and was answered “Alexander.”’ ‘The porter then 
led him into the servants’ hall—told him his master was at his 
homely meal was prepared, and the prince was invited to partake 
of it, which he did without affectation. When the hour was e* 


a single moment, was however spared them; and they were both 
alone; the porter was a new servant, and did not know him; he 
studies—and could not be disturbed for an hour. The servants 
pired, the porter informed La Harpe that a young man of the 


name of Alexander had been waiting some time, and wanted to see 

him. “Shew him in,” said La Harpe. Surprised to see his im- 
perial pupil, he wished to apologize; but Alexander, placing his 
finger on his lips, said “ My dear tutor, do not mention it; ao 
hour to you is worth a day to me: and, besides, 1 have hada 
hearty breakfast with your servants, which I should have Jost 
had I been admitted when I came.” The poor porter’s feelings 
may be better imagined than described, But Alexander, laughings 
said “J like you the better for it—yon are an honest servant, and 
there is a hundred rubles to convince you I think so.” 
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_THE AWFUL STATE OF THE HEATHEN, 
From a Sermon preached at Calcutta. 


We have great cause to be thankful for the enlarged spirit of 
liberality which has gone abroad. God has opened the hearts of the 
Christian Public: so that, even in times of unexampled distress, 
the riches of their liberality have abounded ; and, we trust, will 
yet abound more and more. Europe knows only by report the 
forlorn state of the Heathen; and yet she opens wide her hand, 
on every occasion in which the glory of God or the welfare of man 
is concerned. Shall we have less commiseration, who are eye- 
witnesses of the guilt and misery of an idolatrous people ? 

Our friends at home may be deluded. with flattering tales of 
Heathen virtue and happiness ; but you cannot be deceived. You 
know that a people without Christ is in a state of deplorable 
wretchedness; not only from what you read in the Word of God, 
but from what you witness every day. ‘To say that they are poor, 
or that they are starving for want of the bread that perisheth, 
would, with much reason, excite your compassion: with what 
feelings then ought you to view their spiritual poverty and wretch- 
edness! They are without God, without Christ, and without hope 
in the world. Unenlightened by the Word of God, they are 
exposed to every species of imposition and delusion, by which life 
is rendered a burden in this world ; while a total unfitness of soul | 
seems to darken our hope with respect to the next. | ’ 

Idolatry is truly a monster deserving unqualified reprobation: | 
her garments are rolled in blood: she is supported by hypocrisy 
on the one hand, and by ignorance on the other: she is made a_ 
subservient slave to rapacious wickedness; and has been a greater 
source of calamity to the human race, than all the wars which 
ambitionever waged. Under the influence of a miserable delusion, 
thousands become their own tormentors; and think to obtain 
fellowship with God, by rendering themselves unfit for communion 
with men. Humanity grows pale at the cruelties which Super- 
stition inflicts on her votaries, or turns away with disgust from the 
vices which follow in her train. 

In attempting to convey the Gospel to India, we propose, not 
only the temporal, but the eternal interests of more than seventy 
millions of people. We hope to rescue miserable men from the 
delusion of sacrificing their comfort and their lives to the cupidity” 

VOL. VII, N.S. K 
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and falsehood of a people, who triumph in the ruin and degradation 
of their fellow-men. We would rescue the widow from the burnin 
pile, on which the living and the dead are consumed together : we 
would waken the sympathies of nature, and give to man an interest 
in the happiness of man. T. Roperrson, 
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THE GOSPEL THE ONLY REMEDY FOR THE EVILS OF 
HEATHENISM. 


Or what avail will just and equal laws be, or the exertions of an enlight- 
ened government, to repress the outrages of the wicked, if you do not 
teach them the knowledge of the True God and Jesus Christ? Christianity 
is the best antidote against evils of every kind. It is indeed the only one! 
You can devise no other means of amending the corruptness of the heart; 
Satan has fortified himself too strongly, to be dispossessed by any thing, 
except the power of Christ! Jesus I know, and Paul I know, said the 
evil spirit to them who vainly strove to cast him out—but who are ye? 

Nothing is more frequent among us than complaints of falsehood, dis- 
honesty, and ingratitude: these are charges reiterated daily. Shall we 
then indulge impatience and wrath only, against men who know not the 
Lord, and who have never yet been taught the path of Christianduty? These 
whom we distrust, as being destitute of all upriglt and honest principle, 
are not beyond the purifyipg influence of that blood which cleanseth from 
all sin. Christ came into the world to save the chief of sinners; and he 
can make the Eastern World as much a pattern of truth and godliness to 
Europe, as the best part of Europe is now to it. 

Heathenism is a system, which the Philanthropist, as well as the Chris 
tian, must wish to see abolished: for, spiritually considered, it destroys the 
souls of men; and, temporally, it is pregnant with every species of calamity 
to mankind. You know that it inverts or'wéakens every moral principle 
—that it deadens the sensibility of our nature—and habituates the eye to 
scenes, which eradicate from the heart all feelings of tenderness and pity. 
You have lately heard of four hundred persons being crushed to death 
by the crowd, as they hastened to wash away their sins, at a sacred spot in 
the Ganges. What year has not something frightful to record of Idolatry ' 
nay, what month passes in which humanity does not receive a deep wound! 


T. RoBERTSON. 


EFFECTS OF THE HIBERNIAN SOCIETY. 


Tue following extracts afford a striking testimony of the blessing of God 
upon the labours of this Society :—* Some years since, nothing was to be 
seen at but profaneness—the Loml’s Day profaned by every description 
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of wickedness, by all classes of its inhabitants.. But how great is the 
change! No longer are the children to be seen running to behold the idle 
and depraved sports of the older inhabitants: but you now see them, clean 
and orderly, with their little books under their arms, going to or returning : 
from School ; or, in the evening, sitting at their doors, committing to 
memory their tasks for the ensuing day. There are no public scenes of 
wickedness to be seen here now, so great is the change which religious 
instruction has wrought, if not in the heart, at least in the external conduct.”’ 

“ Old persons, whom I met with in my travels, say that a great change 
has taken place in the sentiments, and a general reformation in the conduct 
of the people, in consequence of the circulation of the Holy Scriptures. —~ 
‘When I was young,’ said an old man, ‘I saw nothing but bad examples; 
and joined myself in horse-races, dances, foot-ball, and every evil work, 
on the Sabbath-day ; and there was no remorse of conscience in the pro- 
moters of these things, so that Church and Mass were attended at the usual 
hour. But, now, the language of Heaven proceeds from almost every 
mouth—the Scriptures are their theme—aged parents learn, on Sabbath 
days, the lessons and tasks given their children on the week-days—the 
children instruct the futher and the mother, and the parents ask for‘an 
explanation of what they read. The old things have indeed passed away, 
and all things are become new.’ ” 

“I was really surprised to see the knowledge and clear views which eres) 
both old and young have of the Scriptures. Surely the Lord is among iag ‘ 
them, and is doing wonders in this once barren wilderness through the iS 
instrumentality of the Society, as they themselves acknowledge with it 
thankfulness, The change wrought on the minds and in the conduct of the 1 
people is so evident, that it excites the admiration of the aged, who were 
“acquainted with the former state of the country. They remark, that some 


| extraordinary power accompanies the reading of the Scriptures, and causes 
; this great reformation on the minds of the people, to which they were 4 1 

| heretofore strangers. 1 heard an old man observe—‘ In my time, some af Sa, 
| the children were so averse to learning, that their parents were under the 3a 


necessity of compelling them to go to school ; but, now, they are so eager aoe 
for learning, that they cun scarcely wait for their breakfast ; and, while at oe 
home, you will hardly see the Testament a minute out of their hands, ‘but 

find them engaged in committing their tasks to memory: and, indeed, it fs 

delightful to listen to these children reading the Word of God, instead of 

their fighting and quarrelling one with another.’ ” 

“T rejoice to witness, in my travels from day to day, the success which Beans | 
attends the reading of the Word of God. I visited about 120 schools oe) | 
during the time 1 was in this part of Ireland, and beheld, in all, evidence that 5 Bt i 
the finger of God wrought among them, and that the instruction afforded ‘ | 
¥ the children made them dutiful to their parents and orderly in theingeneral 
conduct,” 
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ment? Cannot the same make cold, and hunger, and nakednem, 


ebild of many prayers. From his infancy, the delicacy of his constitution 
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‘SELECT SENTENCES. 


4. We are to form our estimate of religious characters bythe | 
temper which the word of God says men ought to possess, and the 
line of eonduct which that word says they ought to pursue. 

5. Contentment is not the increase of an estate,-but the blesing | 
of God on a competency that makes our condition comfortable, . 
_,6. Wao is it that maketh my comforts to be a source of enjoy. 


and peril, to he a train of ministering angels eT me to 


OBITUARY 
OF 
Stephen Summers Prust. | 


SuMmEns Pausr, son. of Mr. Stephen Prust,- 
Bristol, was born in Portland-square, on the 2d of June, 1805, and was the 


subjected him to frequent indisposition, on which account, (as well as being 
then an only child) he was more indulged than children generally are.» At 
an early age, therefore, the irritability of his temper discovered itself, and 
it was thought necessary to put him under the care of some person qualified 
to combine parental tenderness with the elementary principles of education. 
Before he had attained his fifth year, he was placed at the preparatory school 
of Mrs. Thorn, wife of the Rev. Mr. Thorn, of Kingsdown, Bristol. h® 
impossible to ascertain exactly whether this circumstance was the origin of 
his attachment to preaching; but, about this time, the greatest pleasure bt 
experienced was in collecting his juvenile companions together, and dit 
coursing to them from some passage of scripture. In 1811, (at the request of 
hi¢ parenits) the Rev. John Cooke, of Maidenhead, took the charge of his 
education, and in the spring of the following year he returned home to tast 
‘® lest farewell of his dying mother. On entering the room in which she w# 
seated in an easy chair, she extended her emaciated arm, and thus addressed 
‘am :--My dear boy, you are come to see the last of your poor mamma” 
My heavenly father has sent for me, andI am _going to be with him for evers* 
don't, you recollect that I used to tell you when you were naughty, that the 
good father would take me away from you? Stephen’s eyes filled with tears; 
be first looked on his declining parent, then on the medical attendant without 
speaking a word: at last, with an expressive countenance, he turned to the 
Jatter and said, << pray, sir, will you inform me for whose sins my mam™4 ma is 
suffering—for mine, or for her own?” The physician, smiling 2¢ so strange 
an interrogation, replied, “for neither, I believe, but for the will of the A 
mighty.” This satisfied his consciencé, he felts burden removed, and, walking 
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Sa amma.” After bidding her a final ediew in this world, he went back to 
pursue his studies, and was thus engaged when the celestial 
was commissioned to summon his pious mother from earth to heaven. In 
January, 1816, he was removed, after @ continuance at Maidenhead of nearly 
five years, to Mr. Bullar’s classical seminary at Southampton. In this situ- 
ation, Stephen enjoyed the privilege of much religious instruction, joined 
\with literary and scientific pursuits, and with gratitude his bereaved parent 
acknowledges the judicious conduct of that gentleman towards him, both in 
temporal and spiritual concerns. In 1819, he returned home to receive, 
under the paternal roof, the preparation requisite for an acquaintance with 
the busy world, and such was the energy of his character, that the law, 
politics, and religion, by turns, occupied his attention. He passed many 
hours at a time in the different.courts of justice, and on retiring from them, 
would give an accurate description of the various causes which had been 
made the subjects of investigation. To this circumstance may principally be 
attributed his selection of the profession of the law to which he afterwards 
became so much attached. About this time, an interposition of divine Pro- 
vidence appeared on his behalf. He was standing at a drawing-room window 
viewing the chairing of a member, when a large swan-shot (fired by an un~- 
seen hand) from the crowd, perforated the pane of glass he was looking 
through, and struck him near the jugular vein ; the window was mot. open, 
or his life might have been the sacrifice, Hitherto, an anxious parent. had 
been daily watching in vain for that interesting period to arrive, when this 
child of his earnest solicitude (whose mind had been imbued from the first 
dawnings of reason with the leading truths of Christianity) should manifest in 
his conduct and conversation those regenerating influences which bespeak 
the divine life begun in the soul; and often on approaching a throne of 
grace, has his language resembled that of the patriarch of old when he pre- 
ferred the petition—‘‘ O that Ishmael might live before thee.” At the Lent 
assizes for the city of Bristol in 1620, a youth named John Horwood was 
convicted of the wilful murder of Eliza Balsam, for which he was afterwards. 
executed. The subject of this memoir became deeply interested in every 
particular relative to this unfortunate young man; and understanding that at 
7 the request of Horwood three sermons.were to be preached on Jefferies Hill, 
Hanham, near the spot where the horrid deed was perpetrated, he entreated 7 
permission to be present on the mournful occasion, and his anxious parent a 
accompanied him both afternoon and evening, where it is calculated from . 
: seven to ten thousand persons were assembled. On his return home at night, 
| he declared that he had never before been so much impressed with any services 
in his life. In relating the account of them to a relative at home,.he said, 
“* I was seated in an open carriage, from whence I could command a view of 
at least 5000 faces, and whilst the preacher was describing a sinner dying in 2 
bis sins, such looks of horror were presented from every countenance as I a 
think I shall never forget; but as he traced the flight of the disembodied y 
spirit to the bar of God, my blood seemed to freeze in my_yeins, and.if ever — 
I reflected on the awful realities of a future. state it was at that. moment,” 
_ He was answered, ‘I hope the solemnities, of this day will prove.a lasting. 
xs 
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benefit to you.” He said, ‘* I hope they will.” About a week after this he 
eomposed the fellowing hymn, On the Sabbath Morning :— 


‘* My soul with rapture hail the day 
That drives thy worldly cares away, 
That ushers in a sweet repose 

From sensual joys and earthly woes. 


The day of days supremely blest, 
A sabbath of delightful rest ; 
An antepast of joys to come, 
In the beiieyer’s heav’nly home. 


Then onward speed my willing feet 
To God’s own house his saints to meet 
With them to offer pray’r and praise, 
To hear his wilt and learn his ways. 


And when in course, (time running on) 
The day is past, the Sabbath gone, 

O may the Saviour long remain 

To guide, to govern, to restrain.” 


On coming home from the house of God in the evening, he retired to his 
room and wrote another hymn on the Close of the Sabbath. Soon after, the 
Rev. Mr. Meek preached from the words, ‘* Lord remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom.” It appears this subject occupied Stephen's 
thoughts for some days, after which he composed a hymn entitled ** Lerd 
Remember me.” ‘Towards the latter end of April, the city of Bristol was 
visited bya tremendous thunder storm, which occasioned him much agitation. 
He again absented himself, and wrote some verses descriptive of his feelings. 
That eventful era of his life now drew near when the active powers of his 
mind were to be devoted to an honourable profession. He decidedly made 
choice of the law. An eligible situation providentially presented itself with 
a pious attorney at Thatcham, in Berkshire, where he enjoyed many spiritual 
advantages. In Jur*, 1821, he was regularly articled, aud entered on the 
duties of his profession with alacrity and diligence. In a letter, about this 
time, he says, ‘‘ I have applied myself to the study of Blackstone’s Commen- 
faries, which afford me rea/ pleasure, and am never better pleased than when 
occupied in making selections from them.” In July he wrote a statement of 
his religious feelings in a confidential letter to his cousin T. P. J***.— 
“* IT have great cause to lament, and I trust I do sincerely, that although ! 
know religion well as a theory, yet it has not its due influence on my life, 
conduct, and conversation. I find ‘that when I would do good, evil is pre- 
sent with me ;’ that ‘ sin is mixed with all I do,’ and that the ‘ flesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, so that I cannot do the 
things which I would,’ It is trne I resort to a throne of grace; I attempt to 
pray with my heart as well as with my lips, but alas I do not experience tbat 
regenerating grace which is the subject of my fervent supplications. I am, 
I assure you, frequently under real concern for my soul, and I make rese- 
lations (not in my own strength, but in the strength of Him whois ‘ abt 
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to save,’ ‘ Almighty to deliver,’) but in the performance of them, I discover 
‘ how great my weakness is.’ Providentially, I am not exposed to any great 
temptations, or else, though my principles I hope are firm, I fear my practice 
would be vitiated. I often think with pleasure on the sweetness of Christ’s 
jnvitations, the freeness of his promises, and the riches of his grace, and 
am thereby re-animated to wrestle again with God for the application of them 
tomy soul. I have thus briefly stated the true condition of my mind, and 
whilst recounting my trials, I am tempted to ask— 


‘ You that love the Lord indeed, 
Tell me is it thus with you ?’ 


If so, I may hope that by a steady perseverance in the infallible road pointed 
out in Scripture, I may be led into the way of holiness, be preserved blame- 
less therein, and at last obtain the eternal crown.” 

His intellectual endowments now began to display themselves, and the 
energies of his youthful mind appeared in every letter which reached home, 
and particularly in an essay composed by him on the ‘* Excellency of the 
Christian Religion,” which was found in his drawer after his decease, dedi- 
eated to his father, the concluding lines of which are these :—‘* Where then 
shall we find a religion so eminently suited to afford, joy on earth, strength, 
comfort and support in death, and an immortality of bliss beyond the grave ?” 
I reply in the words of the poet— 


‘< No, though we trace the world around, 
And search from Britain to Japan, 
There shall be no religion found 
So just to God, so true to man.” 


Riding one day with his excellent friend, Mr. B——, he asked him, 
‘« What is your opinion, Sir, of election?”” Mr, B—— judiciously replied, 
‘* Stephen, you have learnt fractions, decimals, &c. do you understand 
them ?”— ** Yes, Sir.’—** Do you think you could when you were in 
addition ?”—*‘* No, Sir.” —** Neither can you, my dear boy, at present, 
eomprehend the deep things of God.” ‘Thus ended a conversation, in which 
he appeared much interested, and during the remainder of the journey he 
seemed to be absorbed in his own reflections. | 

On Saturday the 30th of September, 1621, he appeared to have a slight 
eold, and on Sunday morning he complained of a pain if his head, —but 
finding himself better in the afternoon, he joined the family in their evening 
devotional exercises, and, at the same time, conversed cheerfully on 
spiritual subjects. On Monday morning, the pain in his head returned with 
increased violence,—medical aid was immediately procured. About one on 
Tuesday morning, he was seized with a convulsive fit, which rendered 
bleeding and blistering necessary. Further advice being now deemed neces- 
sary, an eminent physician was called in, who pronounced the case to be of 
" very serious nature. Soon after the dear youth repeated the following 
Ines :— 

; _ © Jesus can make a dying bed 

Feel soft as downy pillows are,” 
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Some time afterwards, Mr. B. repeated— 
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and prayed that the gveat Physician would bless the means made use of fer 
his recovery. In the afternoon he wished a friend to pray with him, ais 
observed, that if ‘his indisposition should terminate in death, it.woulda, 
only changing carth for heaven,—pain and sorrow, for bliss and 
“ Perhaps,” said he, and afterwards exclaimed with a strong emphass,- 
“‘ Joys unspeakable :”—and to a few more observations which were made on 
the subjects of time and eternity, his answers, as far as could be ccHected, 
were also satisfactory. His father was now apprised of his illness, andi: 
presence requested. Tuesday night, the 2d October, Miss B——, accom 
panied by the nurse and medical attendant, sat up with him; in about ten 
minutes she left the room, supposing him insensible, but immediateiy o= her 
departure, he said, Miss’ B.Miss am sure’ saw Miss B. in the room; 
she then returned, and upon being asked, if he knew her, he said, * Ovyesy” 
and took her by the hand. -Some time afterwards, she-said, “* Do you know 
me, Stephen ?—I don’t think you do?—he replied, yes I do,—~may the 
God of heaven bless you, and the God of my father bless yous’. Ancthe 
time, whilst leaning on her arm in great pain, he broke out with much em 
phasis, arid said, ** Lord God have mercy on my soul/” Miss’ said, 
“He will, for he prayer hearing ——;” he instantly replied—* Ye, 


and he is a prayer answering God.” Shoriiy afterwards, he said, Thé ox; 


the ox :” she said, “ what do you mean ? (supposing he was rambling.) ‘He 
then said, ‘‘ Zhe ox knoweth his master’s crib.” Perceiving he qpuld not 
pronounce the words as he wished, Miss B. repeated. the verse correctly;— 
** The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s erib, but Israel doth 
not know me, my people doth uct consider,” and said, ‘+I suppose shat is 
what you mean ;” he said; ‘‘ Yes... She then,asked him if he should like to 
see his father ?—he replied, “‘ Yes,”—** I hone you will to-morrow: he said, 
“ If should live.” About half-past two, Wednesday’ aftéftioon, 
Mr. Prust arrived, when, to all appearance, his son was very neat death.— 
On his father’s entering the room, at first, he did not know him : but when 
Mr.C. said, ** Do you know who this is ?”—He said, ““My-own-dear-Papar’ 
Gesus; lover.or soul, 

Let me to thy:bosom fly :” 


and upon his asking bim, “if Jesus was precious to him,” he very empba- 
_ and yet with difficulty answexe4. Ves” A short dime previous 


to his dissolution, endeavouring to speak, he said, “ I—can’t—say—-the— 
words,” and then exclaimed, ‘ The—Lord—God—of hosts—is—good. A 


"Kind Christian friend being engaged iz vrayer, while life was ebbing fasts 


he was observed to strain his neck, and to direct bis attention to that pat 
of the room from whence the sound proceeded, as if to catch the pleasiag) 
‘grateful supplication to tke throne of grace. At length, about half-past 
ten at night, on Wednesday, the 3d of October, his spirit, qnietly and 
took its flight (we humbly trust) to the mansions 
glory, and is now in company with hi departed mother, sing 
the praises of the Lamb, 
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POETR Y. 
ADDRESS TO THE MUMMY AT BELZONT'S 


Anp thou hast walked aboat (how strange a story) 
In Thebes’s streets three thousand years ago, — 3 | 


When the Memnonium was in all iis glory, 
And Time had not begun to overthrow Tar 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, — as 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous, — 
Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted Dunimy,: 
Thou hast a tongue—come—let us hearitstune; 
Thou ’rt standing on thy legs, above-ground, Mammy!‘ 
Revisiting the glimpses of the moon ; ‘ : 
Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, — “i 
But with thy bones and flesh, and limbs and features. : fo 
Tells us—for doubtless thou canst recollect, .... ...) 
To whom should we assign Ae 
Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect. «it 
Of either Pyramid that bears his name ? 
Is Pompey’s Pillar really'a misnomer? 
Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer? — 
Perchance that very hand, now pinioned flat, 
Has hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to. 
Or dropt a halfpenny in Homer’s hat, 
Or doffed thine own to let Queen Dido pass, | 
Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, — 
A torch at the great Temple’s dedication. ~ 
T need not ask thee if that hand, when armed, “°°” 
~ Has any Roman soldier mauled and knuckled, oS Rage 


For thou wert dead, und buried, and embalmed, 
Ere Romulus and Remus bad been suckled 

Antiquity appears to have begun~— 

Long after thy primeval race. 


Thou couldst develop, if that withered tongue 
Might tell us what those sightless orbs have seen, 

How the world looked when it was fresh and yan. 
And the great Deluge still had left it green ° 

Or was it then’so old, that'History’s pages 


and Pay, 1821. 
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POETRY. 


Still silent, incommunicaitive 

Art sworn to secrecy? then keep thy vows; 
But prythee tell us something of thyself, 

Reveal the secrets of thy prison-house ; 
Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumbered, | 
What bast thou seen—what strange adventures numbered ? 


Since first thy form was in this box extended, 


We have, above-ground, seen some strange mutations ; 
The Roman empire has begun and ended, 

New worlds have risen—we have lost old nations, 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 
While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 


Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head 
When the great Persian conqueror Cambyses 
Marched armies o’er thy tomb with thundering tread, 
O’ertbrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 
And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder, 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder r 
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If the tomb’s secrets may not be confessed, 
The nature of thy private life unfold :— 
A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast, 
And tears adown that dusty cheek have rolled— 
Have children climbed those knees, and kissed that face? 
What was thy name and station, age and race? 


a 


Statue of flesh—Immortal of the dead ! 
Imperishable type of evanescence ! 
Posthumous man who quit’st thy narrow bed, 
And standest undecayed within our presence, 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the judgment morning, 
When the great Trump shall thrill thee with its warning. 


THE PROSPERITY OF THE WICKED. 
Job xxi. 7—18. 


Why prosper the wicked, whilst mighty in power, 

Their seed is establish’d, their houses secure 7? 

Not plagu’d and chastis’d like the servants of God, 

They are strangers to trouble, nor feel they bis rod. 

Their little ones mirihful, with timbrel advance,.- 
With barp and the organ, they join in the danee, =” 
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And wealth, still increasing, increases their pride, 
Till even submission to God-is denied: 
Besotted with pleasure, and darken’d their heart, 
Lo! they say to Jenovan, “* we pray Thee depart :” 
‘’ What is the Almighty?” they scornfully cry; 
*¢ And what is the profit to serve the Most High! 
Without Him we prosper, and joyous our days, 
We wish not the knowledge of Him or His ways.” 
Yet Wisdom, unerring, has pass’d the decree— 
‘‘ The success of the foolish, their ruin shall be.” 
And oft have blasphemers, when bold to defy 

And utter their insults against the Most High, 
Been suddenly struck by the angel of death, 
And ghastly, and speechless, have yielded their breath. 


Y. N. Th. 


LOSS IN DELAYS. 


Snun delays, they breed remorse ; 
Take thy time, while time is lent thee; 
Creeping snails have weakest force, 
Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee. 
Good is best when soonest wrought ; 
Ling’ring labours come to nought. 


Hoist up sail while gale doth last, 

Tide and wind stay no man’s pleasure ; 
Seek not time, when time is past; 
Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure. 

After wits are dearly bought, 

Let thy forewit guide thy thought. 


Time wears all his locks before, 
Take thou hold upon his forehead ; 
When he flies he turns no more, 
And behind his scalp is naked. 
Works adjourn’d have many stays ; 
Long demurs breed new delays. 


Seek thy salve while sore is green, 
Fester’d wounds ask deeper 
After cures are seldom seen, 

Often sought, scarce ever chancing. 
Time and place give best advice— 
Out of season, out of price. 
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THE TOMB. 


Once musing o’er an old effaced stone, 
‘te Longing to know whose dust it did conceal, 
anxious ponder’d o’er what might reveal, 

And sought the seeming date with weeds o’ergrown ; 

But that prov’d fruitless—both the date and name 

Had been for ages in oblivion thrown. 

The dim remains of sculptur’d ornament 

Gave proof sufficient *twas reward for fame ; 

This did my searching view so much torment, 

That Time I question’d to expose the name ; 

But soon a check—‘‘ And what is it to thee 

- Whose dust lies here? since thou wilt quickly be 
Forgot like him :—tben Time shall bid thee go 
To heaven’s pure bliss, or hell’s tormenting woe.” 
Jonn 


EPITAPH ON A CHILD. 


(From “ Christian Sympathy.”) 
Ow life’s wild ocean, sorrowful and pain‘d, 


How many voyagers their course perform ; 
This little bark a kinder fate obtain’d, 
It reach’d the harbour, e’er it met the storm. 
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THE HEN. 


(Translated from page 72.) 
BENEATH her fostering wing the HEN defends 
Her darling offspring, while the snow descends; 
Throughout the winter’s day unmoved defies, 
The chilling fleeces and inclement skies ; 
Till vanquished by the cold and piercing blast, t 
True to her charge, she perishes at last ! 
O fame! to Hell this fowl’s affection bear, 
Tell it to Progne and Medea there: 
To mothers such as those the tale unfold, 
And let them blush to hear the story told. T.G. 
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THE patient fowl, assail’d by winter snows, 
O’er her dear brood her wing’s warm shelter throws : 
Tho’ piercing coid Senmbs her, she defies 
The raging storm, and for ber offspring dies. 
O blush, ye Prognes, ye Medeas, then, 
. And learn a mother’s fondness from a Hen. 
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SHE TRIPLE-HEADEID DPIrANA. 


or the bearer of light, an elegant ions to Diana as 
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“THE TRIPLE-HEADED DIANA.’ 


three figures are the same 
hibit the three faces. ‘The union of several figutes itito’ 
oné idolatrous symbol, forcibly reminds us of Ezekiel’s 
sublime description of the cherubim (see Ezekielx: S21). 
And as most of the" Heathen Idols aré acknowledged to 
have arisen from the corraption of the trad worship of 
God, recorded ‘in the Scriptures, probably’ thes# ‘com’ 
pounded idols ‘sprang from the same sourée.’ ‘Virgil 


_(Eneid iv. mentions, . Tergeminamque Hecatéen,; 


tria Virginis ora Diane, the three-fold Hecate, and the 
three faces of Virgin Diana. These thréée faces ‘ate 
said to allade to the Heathen fable’ of hér presiding as 
Lucina over the birth, as Diana over the health; and 
as Hecate over the deceasé of individuals. The lowest 
figure in our cut holds a Key in her right’ hatid; and 
in her left a rope, probably symbols of protection-and of 
punishment. “The middle onie-wears a Phrygian boniiet 
and a radiated crown : in‘one hand ‘she wields a sword,’ 


the instrinment- of death, and the other contains a ser~ 


pent, the symbol of health: The upperinést béars upon 
her head the crescent of’ Diana and the létos’of Isis, 
(which see explained in the preceding number, and in’ 
each hand she holds a toreh under the name of Laicifera 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 


the moon, reflecting the rays of the departed sun. It § 
has been suggested that by these opposite symbols the @ 
Heathens intended to point out the alternation of gool 
and evil, and there seems, in fact, to be no reason to 
dispute the correctness of that supposition. 


SPRING FLOWERS. 


THAT is a pleasant and generous kind of sympathy | 
which we feel with the unknown—with that classof 9 
persons whom we never saw or heard of, and who 
never saw or heard of us, but who, we are sure, must 
. exist ; whose circumstances, pursuits and pleasures are 
very similar to our own. I, for instance, am an old 
gentleman, retired from business, of very regular habits, 
I occupy a small neat house that stands in a row, in 
the outskirts of a certain town. To the back of each 
of these houses a narrow slip of garden ground is at- 
tached, surrounded with a high wall. Now this wall is 
very much like every thing else that ever I met with in 
life; that is, it has a pretty nearly equal share of 
good and evil belonging to it. It serves at once to 
keep out the thieves and the prospect. It prevents 
our neighbours from overlooking us, but also prevents 
our overlooking them, (which sometimes my good wife 
seems to regret.) It impedes the free air, and yet 
shelters us from the cold winds; it casts a huge shadow 
over the walks, but affords us a few peaches and plums: 
so that I have often moralized upon this wall. Down 
the middle of my garden runs a neat gravel walk, on 
each side of which are several small triangular flower 
beds, surrounded with narrow walks, which intersect 
each other. 

This morning, after having taken my coffee, read 
the newspaper, wound up the timepiece, examined the 
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barometer, reported the state of it to my wife, and pre- 


dicted the weather for the day ; and having also fed and 
dressed my two canaries, all which duties have been 
punctually performed in the.same order, and at the 


same hour, for many years past, I issued forth to take 
the accustomed turn in my garden. It was a beaatiful 
morning ; the air having that balmy softness which so 
cheeringly assures us that another spring is coming ;—~ 
a feeling so soothing to the sorrowful, so inspiring to 
the gay. My gravel walk is richly bordered with poly- 
anthos, snowdrups, and crocuses; and fall tufts of 
primroses and other early spring flowers already orna~ 
ment the beds. I take a pride in my flowers I confess, 
and am not a little carious in them. ‘This morning, 
pleased to see so fine a show of them, and feeling al- 
together unusually happy and good-natured, it came 
into my mind, as before hinted, (and very much enter- 
tained I was with the thought,) what a vast number of 
old gentlemen and elderly ladies throughout the pleasant. 
gardens of old England, were at that very moment 
enjoying precisely the same kind of pleasure with 
myself. For the fine and settled. appearance of the 
sky convinced me (who am not a. little weather-wise): 
that its clear blue canopied at that time the whole of 
our beautiful island. I fancied I could see them issuing 
forth, like myself, all their coughs and rheumatisms — 
better for this mild weather; like myself, reposing 
after the storms of life in contented retirement, and 
solaced by the same cheap and simple pleasures which. 
solace me. It is not while the mind is agitated by the: 
eager interests of youth, nor while it is occupied and 
cumbered by the busy concerns of middle life, that 
pleasures of this. kind are most enjoyed. But ehild- 
hood revels, and age reposes, amid these quiet 
scenes. Yes, and a part of the pleasure which now in @ 
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my old age I derive from my flowers arises, I am an 
conscious, from the distant, yet vivid remembrance mi 
they recal of similar scenes and pleasures of my child. stl 
hood. My paternal garden seems still to me like en- fle 
chanted ground, and its flowers like the flowers of oC 
Paradise. [I shall never see the like again, vain as f L 
am of my gardening!—Those were poetry, these are fl 
botany. How much has passed since I sported in that of 
pleasant garden! All the ordinary events of life have a 


chequered mine. I have, like other men, been awakened 
from the dreams of youth by the sober realities of 
maturity. The cares and comforts of social life have 
been experienced; schemes have been laid; I have 
been as anxious, as busy, as diligent in the pursuit of 
these different objects as other people; and with about 
the usual proportion of disappointthent ‘and success. 
During this period of my life to have derived any thing 
like happiness, that is, to have felt an interest in such 
objects as now, I must candidly confess really interest 
me, would have appeared impossible. Nay, I can re- 
member smiling and wondering to see how much my 
old friends were engrossed in such trifles. But now 
I wonder no longer. ‘ He who openeth his hand and 
satisfieth the desire of all living,” has, in His boundless 
benevolence, provided appropriate enjoyments to solace 
the feelings, and suit the tastes of every different con- 
dition of humanity: and, thanks to His goodness, 
secret are the flowers that bloom in the valley of years. 
To return then to the thought with which I set out, 
when I considered how many, on this sunny morning; 
were deriving a wholesome and innocent gratification 
from the saine sources with myself, in circumstances 
almost exactly similar, I found that the reflection, 
while it expanded my bosom with a pleasing sympathy, 
raised it also in gratitude to the Author of all good ; 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 115 
and I thanked Him, I hope devoutly, for having (if I 
may so express myself) taken such pains to please us; 
such exquisite pains as seem to be bestowed upon 
flowers especially, so that ‘‘ Solomon in all his glory” 
could by no means compare with them. When our 
Lord himself: by inviting us thus to ‘* behold the 
flowers of the field, sanctions a taste for the beauties 
of nature, when sanctified by a due recollection and 
acknowledgment of their Creator. For without this 
it is but a species of idolatry: and a strange and 
miserable sight it is to see old people, and many such 
i fear there are, grovelling rather than reposing in 
these things ; admiring indeed, and enjoying them, but 
with nothing more than a cold and general acknow- 
ledgment of their Maker. Nor could they truly say 
that they love Him “ more than these.” ‘There is a 
sublime interest in His works when indeed we see 
the finger of God in them, and behold them with a vivid 
recollection of their being ** His workmanship,” which 
can only be felt by those who know Him too as the 
God of grace. 

And now that I amin such a moralizing mood, I 
shall go on to say, that the satisfaction I derive from 
my flower garden, and other equally simple pleasures, 
reads me a lesson upon life which I would fain read to 
those of my young friends who may take the trouble 
to peruse an old man’s epistle. Does it all come to 
this then?—All my eager and busy pursuits and 
schemes, by which I was often so engrossed as to find 
neither time nor inclination for calm and’ serious 
thought!—Do all my hopes and exertions, and does 
all my ambition end in these flowers ?—Surely ‘‘ I have 
been disquieted in vain!” How many of my schemes 
do I now see were vain or useless! how much has the 
lulfilment of any of them disappointed my expectations! 
I can now calmly smile at those anxieties which thus § 
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racked me with restless uneasiness. I can look trip. 
quilly, at least, upon my severest trials, and see the | 
emptiness of my warmest wishes. And I now feel, 
quiet satisfaction in the ordinary comforts and re 
gularly returning enjoyments of a retired and mono § 
tonous life, and an interest in the few tranquil pleasures 
it affords, which, however different in kind, equals 
I believe as to the degree of real happiness, what] 
have ever derived from things which are ene as 
the chief pleasures of life. 

As I said before, I am aware of, for I can ressalill 
the feeling of wonder. and pity, and something not 
unlike contempt, with which the regular habits and | 
sober enjoyments of old people are regarded by the 
young; and it must be granted too, that some elderly ] 
people have their odd ways, which give a little occasion | 
for such remarks, (though as for my wife and I, nobody 
can say that we are any thing more than a little par- 
ticular not to be put out of our old customs.) Never- 
theless, however dissatisfied any young readers may 
be with the prospect, I cannot predict, nor even wish 
any thing better for them, than that, after the cares | 
and vicissitudes of active life, they may be indulged 
with a season of repose and tranquillity, in some such 
quiet retreat as my own; that they may then be able § 
to look back upon the past as not wholly devoted to 
worldly schemes and pursuits, but marked also by # 
course of activity and usefulness in the cause of God 
and their neighbour; and that the sublime hopes of 
another life may be the support and solace of theit 
declining years. And as for their amusements, I sball 
wish nothing better for them than that they may be 
able to taste an innocent and salutary delight in the | 
good, gay, and well dressed company which a little | 
momar garden displays to view on a fine spring mornidg* | 
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MEEKNESS AND PASSION. 


MEEKNESS AND PASSION. 


«“ Men of moderation are of a more amiable character than the furious, the 
rash, and inconsiderate.” —SPECTATOR. 

«¢ WELL Thomas,” said Eliza, to her brother, “it does 
not signify, I cannot help it; we all have our tempers, 
I know I am passionate, but it is better to be hasty and 
have it all over at once than to be sullen.” | 

‘t Each of these tempers, my dear sister,” meekly replied 


Thomas Beaufort, “ has its evils, and its great evils, I 
doubt, however, whether a passionate temper be preferable, 
so many evils have arisen from it, so much destruction has 
ensued, so many lives have been lost, so many friends set 


at variance by the rash expressions and unguarded conduct 
of people in their rage, that such a disposition is not merely 
to be deprecated, but watched against, as we would guard 
against the furious onset of some ferocious animal.” 

“Your observations, my dearest brother, are as just as 
they are excellent; I am always ready to acknowledge my 
faults and to receive your kind admonitions, because I know 
you love me and are anxiously concerned for my happiness. 
O, that I could conquer my passionate temper.”—(weeps. ) 

Thomas B.—*‘ Come Eliza, as you are convinced that it 
is an evil you are so far a gainer. Your next concern must 


_ be to prevent its attacks in future, and that you may not be 


suddenly overtaken or ensnared. I will not refer to what is 
past, yet, bear with me when I say, that how much soever 
the servant might be faulty in moving your music book, yet 
the fault did not require so severe a rebuke.” | 
Eliza B.—‘‘ Thank you, my dear, I receive your gentle 
reprimand, and hope that when you see me manifest a 
similar bad temper you will instantly give me a hint that 
lam in danger.” 
Thomas nodded assent, and Eliza proceeded with her 
work, while he obeyed a summons to attend his Latin master. 
These young persons were the children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Beaufort, who resided in a lovely village in Shropshire, 
where they enjoyed the pleasures and tranquillity of a 
country life, Mr. Beaufort inherited the estate on the 
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118 MEEKNESS AND PASSION. 


death of his maternal uncle, and having but two childre, @ 
he determined to superintend their education himself,. and 
watch the progress of instruction in their opening minds, 
He frequently pointed out to his son the false sentiments 
contained in the ancient pocts, and the infinite superiority 
of Christianity to the absurd reveries of Heathen Mythology, & 
and, although he was charmed with the compositionsof § 
Horace, and the correct, animated descriptions of Homer, § 
yet he frequently directed the attention of his child to the § 
pious strains of the sweet Singer of Israel, the lofty 
descriptions of the Prophet Isaiah, and the plaintive 
melodies of Jeremiah. 

Thomas Beaufort was the younger child, modest, calm, § 
and dutiful, attentive to his instructors, obedient to his § 
parents, and affable to those beneath him; he possessed the § 
affections of the family and the admiration of the villagers. 
His sister, on the other hand, was haughty in her deport- 
ment and hasty in her temper; a triflmg circumstance 
discomposed her, offended her, and threw her into a rage. | 
_ It was in vain that her parents reasoned with her or even 
punished her, She remained the same, consoling herself, 

when reason had resumed its place in her mind, with the 
thought that she would never be in a passion again. 

It is said, that one of the dukes of Dorset was remarkably 
passionate, and that his servants used to put themselves im 
his way when he was angry, because he was sure to recom 
pense them for any thing he made them suffer. * This,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “is the round of a passionate man’s life, 
he contracts debts in his passion, which his. virtue obliges 
him to pay; he spends his time im outrage and acknowledg: 
ment, injury and reparation.” 

Such was the precise conduct of Eliza Beaufort, searcel¥ 
had her fury subsided than she began to reflect upon bet 
conduct, and when her brother had retired she upbraided 
herself with her folly, ‘‘ What a thoughtless girl | was to 
blame Betty in so angry a manners she certainly did move 
my music book, and I could not find it when I wanted ity | 
but then, I might have spoken mildly to her, ai and that’ would 
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have had a better effect—1 declare I'll go and seek her and 
endeavour to make it up with ber, if possible ; let me see, 
J have a nice blue ribbon, that will do for her cap, and I am 
sure that will please her.” 

Away she flew, but Betty could not be found, “ on me,” 
said Eliza, ‘‘ how unlucky!” and in an instant ran to the 
Laundry, expecting to find her there; but Betty was 
otherwise engaged. She had so often witnessed Eliza’s bad 
temper that she determined, if another instance of the kind 
should occur, she would instantly give her mistress warning. 
She, therefore, embraced the opportunity of Mrs. Beaufort’s 


being alone in her bed-reom, ‘and modestly told her, that ' 


she was under the painful necessity of quitting her service. 

Mrs. Beaufort.—‘ How so Betty? are you tired pee us 
then 1” 

Betty.—*‘ No ma’am ; not tired of you, or my master, or 
Master Thomas, but I cannot bear Miss Eliza’s temper any 
jonger. She has often made me very unhappy; and this 
morning I happened to put her music book aside, while 
I dusted the room, and she has scolded me and been in such 
arage with me, and called me such names, that I really 
cannot bear it any longer; and the last time she did so, 
1 told her that, whenever she was in such a passion with 
me again, I would stay no longer; and, therefore, ma'am, 
1 am obliged to leave you, for my word's sake.” 

Mrs. Beaufort.—" Well Betty, 1 am sorry for the occasion 
and sorry, too, to part with you, for you have been a very 
good girl.”—( sighs. ) 

- Betty.—“ And, I am sure, you have been an excellent 
mistress to me, and I shall be happy to serve you and master 
YY night and by day.” 

- As soon as Mrs. Beaufort was ee she vented her grief 
in a flood of tears. Eliza met Betty on the stairs, and,:in 
alively manner, said, “ Betty, Betty, do come _— only 
minute,” 

Betty...“ Ne, miss, cannot stay just now.” 

Eliza.—“' Do Betty, pray‘do. I have a nice blue ribbon 


lo give you, that will just suit your cap.” 
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| 
WBetty.—*“ No, ‘thank -you, Miss Eliza, I cannot take any 
blue ribbon, you nays. I wil no 
servedso more.” 

Eliza.—“ Now prays Betty: promise you 
‘never will be in a passion again—I will beg 
Iwill do any thing.” ..- 
Betty,—‘S Its all in vaia, Miss see hee 


passion degrades you, even tc offer to beg your mammay 


servant: to forgive’ you. -Oh!. Miss Eliza, how sorry 


that you should act thus: Look at your brother, see what 
a mild, sweet tempered youns se is. Dwish 
were like him.” 

1 Betty but - ———, and 


will you.not be friends with me. 


Betty.—“ Yes, miss, lam not in yous 


MENTAL VISIONS, 


‘THE IMPORTANCE OF AVOIDING TEMPTATION, 


me:——‘ This man.is one 
whom ‘the: Most High hath said, .‘“‘ He:is: joined'to 
returned as the dog: ic- ‘his: vomit. 
sow that: was wasiicd ‘to: her wallowing in the mireg the 
unclean spirit which departed from him for.:a ‘season 
soon yeturned to him again with seven other. spirits. worse 
than himself, and thus it will be worse for. this.man 


his latter end-than if he bad never been born, ...He seeks 
‘Ro place of repentancc, and place of repentanes. 
be found; he'asks no mercy, and; none shall be..granted. 


But, instead of the eup of drunkenness, Ree serait 


of the cup of the indignation and wrath of Almighty.Gods som 
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MENTAL VISTONS. 2] 
With a trembhng I came this than in 
so fearful'a case?’ shew thee (said he) and 
holding before. mine eyes a glass,’ I saw’ in it Apostitas 
walking apparently ‘to'@ of worship with’ another 
person;: in’ thear way they passed by an inn; ‘at the:door 
was standing the master, former acquaintance of Apos. 
titas, who invited them in‘ to ‘take a glass ‘with him; his 
companion advised: him tor decline it; ‘be »hesitated, and 
lis companion: passed at length: Apostitas was 
persuaded to go into the temple of Satan: he stayed 
not very long, and afterwards «proceeded (though :alittle 
overcome with drink); torhis place ‘of worship.’ “Here the 
angel withdrew the But (said is it: possible'so 
much misery could. result from this single imprudent»step 
he replied, Call‘it not: merely: an imprudent ‘steps in a 
professor of. religion, at-was sinful ahd presumptuous, after 
being once freed: froth the: snare, to venture*agaim into! if, 
without any necessity or calb of Providence; thou seemest 
to doubt whether so: much result: from this 
single defection from the patho of ‘duty, but knowest thou 
not that sin is always small in its beginning, and gecth en’ 
gradually, from to step, till And 
this man, in returning from his«place of worship, he avoided: 

not the tempter, to whom he had: just. before:yielded ; he 
again passed by the seat of danger, and: was drawn. in: td 
diink to excess, and from this: time renewed: andancreased — 
a habit of drinking he had»discontinued itrbut fora'timey 
now to become worse than-ever. Dageed not relate:to thee 


all the subsequent steps: which led t@%this miserableend; 


thou hast seen the first, the concluding’ scenes are: before 
thine eyes, and his end shall be revealed unto thee 
from it to avoid the tempter, to: pass: not by. ‘the place; of 
temptation; and “ when-siavers euticesthee, consent 
not.” I have yet farther to show thee, thesafore we thust 
now depart from this. miserable house,’ So ‘saying, he 
‘again took ory hand, and at @ 
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In a small mud-built cottage, through the crevices of 


whose fragile sides the cold wind keenly blew, and where 
the sun and rain alike could easily enter, on a bed of 
straw lay Felicitas ; no wife, no child, no relative was there 
to minister to his necessities; he was indebted to another 
person’s bounty for a single attendant to wait upon him, 
for he was poor and forsaken, His grey hairs and furrowed 
cheeks bespoke the numerous years of grief that had passed 
over his head, and his pallid countenance seemed to say, 
that like his ruined tenement, the body of its inhabitant 
was in a state of rapid decay. As we entered, his hands 
were clasped in the attitude of prayer; his words were 
these following: — Father, throughout the days of my 
pilgrimage, thy hand has protected, and thy providence 
presewed and provided for me: now graciously smile on 
my departing hours. It is thy presence ‘ can make a dying 
bed as soft as downy pillows are.’ I thank thee that in 
life thou hast been my stay, and now I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, be thou with me; let thy 
rod and thy staff comfort me. Truly, my gracious Father, 
my heart's desire is unto thee, and to the remembrance of 
thy name; and when flesh and heart faileth, thou art the 
strength of my heart and my portion for ever. In the 
troubles thou hast in life called me to pass through, thou 
hast been my comforter and supporter, and often have! 
had cause to sing of thy loving kindness, and in death I 
would still praise thee. Especially I praise that mercy 
which has prevented me from hearkening to the counsel of 
the ungodly, or standing in the way of sinners; that grace 
which strengthened my weakness; and when my own res0- 
lution would have failed, inspired me with wisdom and 
courage to shun the alluring vanities of the world, and to 
fice from those deceitful pleasures of sin which ruin the 
soul. And though I mourn that many have been the sins 
of my heart and life, and that I have not served thee as! 
might, and as I ought, nor worshipped thee with an un 
wavering heart, yet will I rejoice and praise that wisdom 
- which bath laid the punishment of my iniquities on another, 
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and which hath revealed unto me’ the Lamb of God, whose 
blood cleanseth from all sin. . 1 praise him who hath taught 
ne to renounce all reliance on my own righteousness, which is 
as filthy rags, and as an unclean thing, and who hath 
clothed me in the spotless robe of the Redeemer’s love ; 
so clothed, I shall not appear at the marriage feast without 
a wedding garment; and standing upon whom, as upon the 
rock of ages, my feet shall not be moved, when the Judge of 
all shall descend, and the earth shall tremble at his presence, 
I praise him who hath kept me back from many grievous 
sins which I might have been persuaded to commit, to the 


disgrace of Christ’s cause; and the grief of my christian 


friends, whereby I possess a conscience void of offence, 


for all that earth calls good or great; yet that I enjoy this 


happiness and peace, | would say, ‘ Not unto us, not unto. 


us, but to thy name, O Lord, be the glory.’ Ialso now 
exultingly praise thee for that rest from affliction, sin, and 
sorrow, which ‘ remaineth for the people of God,’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


CLASSICAL EXTRACTS IMPROVED. 


Me truncus illapsus € cerebro 
Sustulerat, nisi Faunus ictum 
Dextra levigsset, Mercurialium 
Custos virorum. Reddere victimas, 
JEdemque votivam memento: 
Nos humilem feriemus agnam. Hor. Od, xvii, 27-32. 


A tree, when falling on my head, 

Had surely crushed me to the dead, 

But Pan, the poet’s guardian, broke, 

With saving hand, the destin’d stroke, . 
For thee, let the rich victim’s blood 

Pour forth to Jove it’s purple flood; 

For thee the votive temple rise ; 

For me, @ bumble lambkin dies. 


Tae poet Horace in the words above, had been expressing 
the grateful feelings of his mind, on account of a narrow 


M2 


and enjoy a sweet peace of mind, that I would not exchange ° 


escape from destruction, by the falling of a tree; and atj 
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given? Alas! dot not we too frequently totally or 


ra CLASSICAL EXTRACTS IMPROVED, 


the same time endeavouring to excite similar feelings in the 


mind of his patron Mecznas, for those mercies of which 


he had been the recipient. But, alas! how true it is that 
the world by wisdom knew not God; that while they par. 
took of his bounties, men were altogether destitute of the 
knowledge of his names they were blind in their imagina. 
tions, and their foolish heart was darkened, whilst they 
paid their adorations to imaginary deities, the creatures of 
their own fancy; attributing those providences which so 
evidently showed the finger of God in them, to the power 
and direction of a false god. Thus the poet expresses his 
gratitude to Faunus, whom he regarded as his preserver; 
while he urges his patron to a magnificent token of his 
thankfulness, on account of his own peculiar blessings. But, 
alas, that gratitucle is wrongly directed, and the God of 
providence is extirely unknown, and therefore unacknow. 
ledged. 

How thankful then should we be for the light of divine 
revelation, which exhibits the Almighty to us in his true 
character; teaching us that it is ‘* He that doeth according 
to his will in the armies of heaven, and among the inhabi- 
tants of the earth. And having this discovery made to us, 
what should our conduct be? Surely, alas! if we look 
around us on our fellow creatures, nay, if we narrowly 
scrutinize our own conduct, we discover that which is’ 
awfully similar to the language of the man who denies 
God altogether, or of him who adores a false deity. Instead 
of that lively gratitude, which the knowledge’ of Him, from 
whom all our mercies flow, should inspire in our breasts, 
when we have experienced a signal display of His care over 
us, is not the circumstance ascribed to chance, and are we 
not too often congratulating ourselves and friends upon 4 
lucky escape? But is not this to cast a slight upon God, 
as if it were not His eye that watched us, and His arm that 
preserved us? But mark the feelings of gratitude evidenced 
by the poet towards his supposed preserver; and does it 
not reprove us, to whom the light of revelation has been . 
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coldly regard our Maker’s preserving care towards us. 
When we look back upon our past lives, and mark the 
mercies we have received, the dangers from which we have 
heen preserved, can we at the same time recognize, in the 
feelings of our souls, or the conduct of our lives, that fer- 
vent love, that renewed affection which those blessings 
should excite? Were a fellow creature, whom we had been 
the means of rescuing from impending destruction, to 
behave towards us as we have to our Creator, should not 
we designate his conduct as the basest ingratitude? Let 
us then henceforth be more watchful than we have hitherto 
been, to love and adore that Providence which has attended 
us all our lives ; and constrained by the mercies of God, 
may we be enabled to present our bodies a living sacrifice 
to Him which is our reasonable service: not indeed as if 
we render Him service essential to his glory; or as if we 
could repay his mercies; but as a token of our love, and 


the proof of our gratitude toward so gracious a Ps “ 


OUTLINES OF CONCHOLOGY. 
[From Time's Telescope for the present Year.} 


(Continued from page 92.) 


BIVALVES. 


The ocean rolling and the shelly shore, 
Beautiful objects. 


4. Mya, gaper; inhabitant an aseidia. 


Tue greater part of these animals are inhabitants of the ocean, 
but some of them are found in fresh water. They perforate the 
sand or mud at the bottom. Many of the species are caught for 
food, and others for the pearls which are formed within their 
shells, Some few of the species perforate and live in lime-stone, 
in the same manner as the pholades. 

The pearl-bearing mya (margaritifera) is found chiefly in the 
large rivers of northern latitudes. The British islands, espeoially 
Ireland, have been considered famous for their fisheries of the 
mya, and a few pearls of great value have, at different times, been 


obtained from these sources; but the quality of British specimens Sim fl 
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is not held in the highest estimation. Some fine pearis, ticsyovop 
were procured from the Shannon in the year 182]. The river Iyt 
in Cumberland, the Conway in Wales, and the Tay in Scotland, 
were once noted for their pearl-fisheries. Suetonius reports. that 
Cesar was induced to undertake his British expedition for the 
sake of our pearls; and, according to Pliny and Tacitus, he 
brought home a buckler made with British pearl, which he 
dedicated to, and hung up in the temple of the idol, Venus Genetriz, 

Several species of papers are used as food both in Britain and 
on the continent, as the mya arenarta, known to the fishermen 
about Southampton by the whimsical name of Old Maids. These 
shells reside in the mudor shingle on the shore, lying a few inches 
below the surface. In some parts of England and Ireland they 
are much used, but, though common in Scotland, they are never 
sought after. Another species, the mya truncata, is also very 
common onthecoast. It prefersa hard gravelly bottom, in which 
it lodges near low water-mark. The inhabitants of the northern 
islands call it Smwoslin, and employ it when boiled as a supper 
dish; and it is by no means unpalatable. 


5. Solen, razor-shell; inhabitant an ascidia. . 


_ Many of the bivalved shell-fishes have the powers of progressive 
or retrograde motion, by an instrument that has some resemblance 
to a leg or foot, and called the tongue. But these animals can, 
at pleasure, make this assume almost every kind of form which 
their exigencies require. They are incapable of progressive motion 
on the surface; but they dig a hole or cell in the sand, sometimes 
two feet in depth, in which they ascend or descend at pleasure. 
The instrument, or tongue, by which their motions are performed 
is fleshy, cylindrical, and situated near the centre of their body. 
When necessary, the animals can make the termination of the 
tongue assume the form of a ball. The razor-fish, when lying on 
the surface of the sand, and about to sink into it, extends its 
tongue from the inferior end of the shell, and makes the extremity 
of it take the form of a shovel, sharp on each side, and terminating 
ina point. With this instrument the animal cuts a hole in the 
sand. After the hole is made, it advances the tongue still further 
into the sand, makes it assume the form of a hook, and with this 
hook, as a fulcrum, it obliges the shell to descend into the hole. 
In this manner the animal operates until the shell totally 
disappears. When it chooses to regain the surface, it forms the 
termination of the tongue into the shape of a ball, and makes an 
effort to exiend the whole tongue: but the ball prevents any 
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further descent, and the muscular effort necessarily pushes the 
shell upward until it reaches the surface, -It is amazing with 
what dexterity and quickness these seemingly awkward motions 
are performed. | 
Two kinds of razor-fish (solen siliqua and ensis) are in many 
places of this country used as food. in Scotland they are indis- 
criminately termed Spout-fish. ‘They are found upon most sandy 
shores, buried about a foot or two below the surface, and near to 
the low water-mark. Their place is known by a small hole in 
the sand. As it is rather a laborious operation to dig them out, 
Bosc informs us, that the fishermen of France throw a small pinch 
of salt into their holes, which always remain open by the action 
of the respiratory organs; that they speedily rise to the surface, 
and are thrown out by an iron instrument made for the purpose. 
The fishermen believe that it is the salt which they wish to avoid; 
but it is conjectured, with greater probability, that the presence 
of the salt water, which is thus formed by the solution of the salt 
makes the animal suppose that its hole is again covered with the 
tide. This shell-fish was esteemed by the antients as a great 
delicacy. When boiled or fried, it is certainly a very palatable 
morsel. If kept for a few days, it forms an excellent bait for 
haddock or cod, and may be employed for that purpose in a 
fresh state. | 


6. Tellina, bent-wedge; inhabitant a Tethys. 


The tellin are usually found buried in sand or gravel on the 
sea-shores, and some kinds in rivers or ditches. Among all the 
different genera of bivalves, there are none, except the Venus, 
which can vie with the telline, in elegance of form, brilliancy of 
color, or delicacy of structure. 


7. Cardium, a cockle; inhabitant a Tethys. 


Upon the sandy shores of almost all the known seas, some ofthe 
species of cockle are to be observed. Mest of them are found 
immersed in the sand, at the depth of a few inches, Their size is 
various, from five or six inches to half an inch in diameter. The 
common cockle is well known. All the locomotive powers of the 
cockle are concentrated in the triangalar yellow foot, which is 
80 conspicuous when we open the shells. This foot is not only 
capable of great inflexion, but also of seizing with its point the 
glutinous matter which proceeds from it, drawing this into threads, 
and thereby, in sqme measure, securing the animals within the 
sand. Few of our shell-fish are more common, in inlets and bays 
near the mouths of rivers, than these. In such situations they 
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are usually found immersed at thedepth of two or three inches jp 
the sand, the place of each being marked by a small, circular, 
depressed spot. When they open their shells, the entrance into 
these is protected by a soft membrane, which entirely closes up 
the front, except in two places, at each of which there is a small, 
yellow, and fringed tube. By means of these tubes it is that th 
animals receive and eject the water which conveys to their body 
the nutriment necessary for their support. Women and children 
easily dig up this shell-fish with a small spade. Cockles are sold 


_by measure, and eaten either raw, boiled, or pickled. They are 


deservedly esteemed a delicious and wholesome food in this country, 
although in France, they are little regarded. They are in season 
during March, April, and May, after which they become milky 
and insipid, They are not generally used as a bait. 


Mactra, kneading-trough; inhabitant a Tethys. 


These are generally found at the mouths of rivers, immediately 
beneath the sarface of the sand, or among substances that have 
been thrown up, and left by the sea. The prevailing colour isa 
blueish or yellowish white. One kind is used as food by the com- 


‘mon people about Dartmouth. 


9. Donax, wedge-shell ; inhabitant a Tethys. 


Generally found in the sand on the sea shores, when left dry by | 
the reflux of the tide. The prevailing colour isa fine rich purple; 
but many species are of an olive-yellow cast. The donax probably 
derives its name from its shape, which resembles the head of 4 
javelin; or, from the rapidity with which the animal] darts into 
the sand on the approach of danger ; its arrowy shell being well | 
calculated for penetrating quickly the yielding substance of the | 


shore. 
10. Venus, Venus-shell; inhabitant a Tethys. 


The whole of this elegant genus are oceanic, being either found 
in the mud or sand, when the tide has receded, or fished up from 
very deep water. The Venus-shells, of which there are more than 
150 species, are remarkable for the brilliancy of their coloars and 
the smoothness of their surfaces, the interior being often adorned 
with the most lovely tints, in some species, of the richest purple. 

especially that called by the inhabitants of Devonshire pullet, | 
and eaten by them, which is also known in the northern islands | 
by the name of cul/yock, and there used as a bait. ) 


11, Spondylus, artichoke-head shell; inhabitant a Tethys. 
These shells are found at a considerable depth in the ocean 
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i firmly attached to rocks, particularly on the coasts of the Mediter- 
f ranean, where the animal is eaten as food. The colours of the 


, spondylus, which are orange, purple, &c. are sometimes extremely 
brilliant. 
12. Chama, clamp-shell ; inhabitant a Tethys. 
: These, like the last genus, all inhabit the sea, and are found in 
: very deep water; they are all edible. Some species of the chama 
4 grow tv an uncommon size; the bear’s-paw clamp usually of a 
a yellowish cast, with pink spots, is found from one inch to near a 
footin length. But this appears as nothing when compared with 
: the giant camp, which, from a quarter of an inch, will grow to the 
enormous size of four and a half feet in breadth. ‘The giant 
q clamp frequently weighs from 100 to 130 or. 140 pounds; and 
specimens of this weight occur in most public museums of Natural 
History in Europe. One individual of this species is recorded by 
| conchological writers that weighe@ 532 1bs, including both the 
shells and the animal; and the latter was.so large as to furnish 
120 men with food for a meal, and strong enough, by the sudden 
collapsing or snapping of its valves, to cut asunder a cable rope, 
and to.take off the hand ofa man! ~ This enormons species inhabits 
the Indian seas.. Thoseof the largest size we are acquainted with 
are from the seas contiguous to the island of Borneo, whence they 
are occasionally brought as objects of-curiosity into Europe, and 
kept as ornaments in gardens. During the early part of the last 
century they were in much request for the decoration of fountains, 
grottus, and reservoirs of water, especiallyinitaly. This gigantic 
shell was perfectly familiar te the poets and sculptors of antiquity; 
Venus is fabled to have risen in one of them from the bottom of 
the sea, an allegory which has afforded matter for several of the 
most exquisite compositions of ancient as well as modern artists. 
On antique gems and cameos, Venus under. various characters, 
Awphitrite, Doris, and other goddesses and nymphs in the train 
of Uceanus, frequently appear upborne upon the waves. Dryden 
thus alludes to the pagan allegory :— 


Albion 
Was to Neptune recommended ; 
, Peace and plenty spread the sails; 
f Venus, in her sheld before him, 
s I From the sands in safety bore him. 


13. Area, ark-shell ; inhabitant a Tethys. 
The ark-shells are found in the sea, and on the sands and mud 


on the shores of the ocean, generally between low and high-water @ 44 . 7 
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marks: some of them are occasionally used as food. It receipes 
its name from one of the species being supposed to resemble 


Noah’s Ark. (To be continued. ) 


ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE, 


THE REEM, OR UNICORN. 


God brought them out of Egypt; he hath as it were the strength 
of an untcorn.—Nuwbers xxiii, 22. 
His horns are like the horns of unicorns, (the reew) with 


them he shall push the people together to the ends of the 
earth.—Deut. xxxiii. 17, 


But my horn thou shalt exalt like the horn of an unicorn 
Psalm xcii, 10. 


Tue scull and horns of the head here represented, are now in 
the Museum of the African Missionary Society. The anima t? 
which they belonged was killed at Mashow, in South Africt 
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during the recent travels of the Rey. John Campbell. When shot, 
it was supposed to be the ordinary rhinoceros; until the head 
being compared, differed so much from all the others that had 
been killed, and was so weighty, that it became necessary to cut off 
the under jaw and leave itbehind. The principal horn rises from 
about ten inches above the end of the nose. It is three feet long, 
and in size and position very much resembles that of the fanciful 
unicorn in the arms of Great Britain. Immediately behind this 
principal horn, a smaller one rises to the height of eight inches: 
itis rather curved, or like a cock’s spur, as indeed is that of the 
ordinary or single-horned rhinoceros. The entire head was about 
the size of a nine gallon cask; measuring three feet from the 
mouth to the ear! This shows the body to have been very large; 
and from its weight, and the strength and position of its horn, 
probably strong enough to subdue any animal yet discovered. 
Mr. Campbell was informed that it feeds on grass and bushes, and 
was in size equal to three oven or four horses; yet he observes, 
the native Africans hardly took the smallest notice of its enormous 
head, which they looked upon asa thing quite familiar; nor can 
that surprise us, when we are also told that another of the same 
species,. which escaped after being wounded, was reported to be 
much larger. 

De. Sparrman long ago stated, that the figure of the unicorn 
as described by the ancients, had been found delineated by the 
Hottentots on the plain surface of a rock in Caffraria, whence he 
eonjectured, as the researches of Mr. Campbell go to prove, that 
some such an animal had been, or was common in the interior of 
Africa. The double-horned rhinoceros is no novelty; one was 
shot in the island of Sumatra in the year 1793; and it seems very 
probable that the above head belong’s to one of this species, which 
may still be the reem of the Hebrew Bible, though translated 
unicorn, or single-horn, in the English version, Wherever men- 
tioned in Scripture, it certainly means one of the largest, strongest, 
and most untractable animals, being always instanced as the 
symbol of great power, independence, and exaltation. In Deut. 
Xxxili, 17, Moses in blessing Joseph’s descendants, declares, that 
“his horns are like the horns of the unicorns.” Here to avoid 
the contradiction in referring to the Aorns of an animal, the 
English name of which signifies but one horn, our excellent trans- 
lators have rendered the singular reem, by the plural unicorns, 
Which is one of their extremely rare errors in judgment. The 
Hebrew name signifies might and strength; and the Ethiopie, 
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— 
according to Mr. Bruce, * standing erect, or straightness,” the 
last of which, at least, could not fairly apply to the curved hor 
of the common rhinoceros. In Geez it is called Arwe Harieh; 
and in the Amharic, another of the Abyssinian dialects, Aurariy; & 
both signifying ‘‘ the large beast with the wild horn.” But th 
Nubian name is the most characteristic, Girnamgirn, or “hom 
upon horn,” exactly coinciding with Mr. Campbell’s specimen, 
and with the already quoted netaphor of Moses. It is true, the 
Psalmist, and others of the inspired penmen, speak only of the 
horn of the unicorn (reem;) but when we consider that the larger | 
horn is so much more prominent, that may at once account for | 
the apparent omission, and for the modern mistake relating to the 
imaginary unicorn, The learned are not agreed whether the 
Hebrew name Reem should be translated Unicorn and Monoceros, 
that is, single-horned, or by. RAinoceros, which means horued § 
upon the nose. If, however, we can calculate the bulk of the 
entire beast by the head here described, it will at least appear to 
be just such a formidable creature as is frequently alluded to for 


a striking emblem of worldly might and dominion in the word 
of God, T. G 
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| THE YOUNG AFRICAN PRINCE, 
OR 


CHRISTIAN INCONSISTENCY. 


— 


In the reign of Louis XIV. two African youths, the sons of a 
Negro Prince, being brought to the Court of France, the King 
was so struck with the dignity of their manners, that he appointed 
a Jesuit to educate them in the principles of Christianity. When 
they arrived to maturity, his Majesty gave to each of them a com 
mission as officers of his guards. The eldest, who was remarkable 
for his docility and candor, made a considerable progress 1 
learning, as well as in the dectrines of the Christian religion, 
which he greatly admired, In some trifling dispute a colonel, 
one of the other officers, struck him, which he did not resent, but 
forgave as the result of passion. Another officer, howevel; 
privately informed him thatif he did not call the colonel to accou%} 
for the blow, the whole regiment would brand him with the name 
__of a coward, * What,” said the young man, “is there oue 
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i revelation for soldiers and another for clergymen and merchants? 


The priest appointed, by your government, to instruct me has, 
above all things, insisted upon the forgiveness of injuries, assuring 
me that it is the grand characteristic of a Christian to love his 
very enemies.” The ofhicer still replied, that, if the prince did 
not call out the offending colonel, hé would not only be branded 
with cowardice, but absolutely forfeit his commission. “I would 
fain,’ answered the Young African, “act consistently in every 
thing, only I must own it strangely puzzles me, that his Christian 
Majesty should first place an instructor over me, whose precepts, 
founded upon the religion of the state, 1 was taught implicitly to 
observe, and then punish me for my obedience! However, since 
you press me with that regard to my character which you have 
always shewn, I will endeavour to wipe off this disgrace, which 
[ really gloried in before ?”’ 

The African immediately challenged, fought, and disarmed his 
brutal antagonist; but, on the following day, threw up his 
commission, and requested the King’s permission to return to his 
father. This the Monarch granted, and the African, at parting, 
embraced his brother and the friend who had urged him to fight 
the duel, saying, “*I did not imagine the Christians were such 
unaccountable persons: they revere and violate the same thing 
in the same moment, One must neither question the truth of 
their religion, nor yet act according to it. Adieu, I understand 
things better at home!’ Such are the fruits of Christian 


inconsistency. 


THE SHIRT TREE. 


Ovr female readers will smile at the idea of ready made shirts 
growing upon trees, and many of them might, perhaps, be fairly 
suspected of a wish to import. so convenient a plant, supposing it 
really existed, into this country. Its existence, however, rests 
upon no less an authority than that of the justly celebrated 
Prussian traveller, M. Humboldt, who thus particularly describes 
it, and explains how the shirts are obtained :—‘* We saw,” he 
says, “on the slope of the Sierra Dnida, shirt trees, fifty feet high, 
The Indians cut off cylindrical pieces, two feet in diameter, from 
which they peel the red and fibrous bark, without making any 
longitudinal incision. This bark affords them a sort of garment, 
Which resembles sacks of a very coarse texture and. without a 
‘eam. The upper opening serves for the head, and two lateral, 
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holes are cut to admit the arms. The natives wear these shifts; 
the rainy season; and as in South America the amazing bounty, § 
of Providence are, generally perverted, by the inhabitants, to tp 
§ndulgence of habitual indolence, the Roman Catholic Missionatits 
accounted for it by observing, when they exhibited, as nafaml | 
eutiosities, these shirts of Marima, that in the forests of ip 
Orenooko, the natives find even their garments reauy made 
the trees!) From this account we may learn that what at fin 
appears altogether incredible may receive such an explanation as 
‘is obviously true ; for who would have believed the bare assertion 
even of Baron Humboldi, that in some parts of the South American 
Continent the inhabitants found their shirts growing Upon 
lofty trees, if trees themselves and the manner of converting their 
bark into nearly ready made, es coarse, garments, had be 
been so clearly explained. 


HOUSE OF AMSTERDAM, 


“Tar celebrated Mr. Howard, illustrates the good effect ot! 4 
system of labour in prison, by the following anecdote :—“ I have 
House at. Amsterdam several years, was. permitted to work at his 


heard that a. countryman of ours, who was a prisoner in the Rasp 
own trade, shoe-making, and by being constantly kept employed 
“was.quite cured of the vices that were the cause of his confinement, 
informant added, that the prisoner received at his release a 
surplus of his earnings, which’ enabled him to set up his trade in 
London, where he lived in credit; and-at dinner commonly drank 
Health to his masters at the Rasp at Amsterdam.'” 
the son of Sir George was at age 
’ of twelve, page to the embassy to China; he jas much, noticed by 
- the ‘old Emperor of that country, for his knowledge of tlie Chinese 
language, and was preseited by him with 4 yellow silken’ purse; 
mark of great distinction: On his return to England” he was 
on the deck of the Lién with his father; Sir Geotge; who imagining 
that a French ‘main of wat was going to engage them, desired: his 
_ son, in Latin’ (the langaage in’ whith they then‘always talked 
together), to go below the Weck. Mi'pater, nunquam tedesoram: 
“My father, i will never’ forsake 
affectionate reply, 
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interesting. “+ Father,” said, little Hartiety after, listeping adong 
time to our conversation, —*Father, do-these little heathen ehildees 
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Tae Widow of a clergyman, who kept the: Granmar School at 
Plympton, on the decease of her husband opened a boarding school: 
for young ladies; but, having few friends, was unable:to make«a: 
sufficiently reputable appearance’ ut their javenile > fetes; 
dsughter of a’neighbour, only ehild; and ‘then a very young 
gitl, felt for the poor governéss’s pitiableiisufficiency inthe article 
of finery; and, being unable to help ier from her 
devised the means ‘br: which’ it wight be done, “Having heard: of 
the great fame o/ sir Joshua Reynolds+his character for:gene- 3 
rosity and char’cy—and' recollectitig that he had domerly bélongel 
tothe school, she, without mentioning it 
panions, adévegsed’ a letter to: Sir- Joshua, whom-she had meyer: . 
seen, stating the forlorn ‘condition’ of the poor governess’swwand> 
tobe. and begged the giftof:a'silk gown for her. Very shortly 
after, silks of different patterns, sufficient for two dresses»reached 
the astonished governess, who was wholly unacquainted withthe 
compassionate means that had procured her so:welcome-a presenth 


JUVENILE MISSIONARY ANECDOTES.’ 

| 


_ A uirrze boy having received a gift.of poultry, over which he 
was to exercise his care and attention for the benemt of the 
missionary cause, has manifested the. greatest. zeal and anxiety 
for the great object, and presented at the two last Anniversaries 
of the Brigg Auxiliary the sum of £4. 4s. as the net produce of ._ 
his feathered charge, with as much apparent delight as if the 
money had procured him an estate. A person who attended the 
meeting, and was an eye-witness of his modest and noiseless zeal, 
admired alike the spirit which appeared to have actuated the mind 
of the child, and the piety of his esteemed parents, who have thus 
early taught him diligence, prudence, and Christian benevolence. 


Ir was Sabbath evé, whenat afriend’shouse; wewenepieitting 
in the piazza, conversing about-the exertions now making for the | 
heathen. It was a lovely evening; and the conversation most 
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at i: " wish to learn to read the Testament?” ‘ Many of them are very 9° 
1 ae if anxious for this; and all would be anxious, did they know its th 
value.” “But, father, have they all got Testaments, if they ™ 

Tall ip know how to read?” ‘ No, my love, few of them only ever heard J 
| i | any thing about the Testament—about God—about Jesus Christ!” th 
4 Pe ‘Will halfa dollar buy one Testament, for one little heathen girl?” w 

“It would.” “Oh!” sighed the little Harriet, “how I wish " 
I had half a dollar! Father, may I sell any thing I’ve got, if] 
can get half a dollar?” “ Yes,” said the father, smiling at his i 
daughter’s simplicity. The conversation here ended. ” 
Almost every child has some toy of which he is peculiarly fond. 
Harriet’s toy was a beautiful tame grey sguirre/, which she had 
brought up, to which she was excessively attached. It would eat . 
from her hand—attend her in her rambles, and sleep on her pillow, : 
The pretty little Jenny, for this was its name, was suddenly taken : 
sick. The little girl nursed it with every care, and shed many ; 
tears over it as it died on her pillow in her lap. Her father 
endeavoured in vain to console her—assuring her that Jenny was 
now insensible to any pain or trouble. ‘ The end of its life has : 


arrived, and it is now no more: but when my little daughter 
eomes to die, if she is a good girl, her immortal spirit will only 
leave this world to wing its way toa world happier than this. 
Be comforted, my daughter, or you will make your father unhappy. 
Why do you grieve so ?”’ * Father,” said the weeping Harriet, ‘ did 
1 not love my squirrel?” “Yes.” ‘ Did you not say I might 
sell any thing I had for half a dollar, and send a Testament to the 
heathen children ?”’ “ Yes.” * Well, I was going to sell my pretty 
squirrel to Mr. , who was to give me half a dollar for it, and 
I was going to send a Testament to the heathen; but now my 
Jenny is dead.”” She ceased, her speech being choked by her 
sobs. The father was silent—a tear stood in his eye—he put a 
silver dollar in his daughter’s hand,—and the little girl dried her 
tears, rejoicing that Jenny’s death would be the means of sending 
two or three Testaments to the heathen, instead of one. 


CONTEMPT IN WHICH NATIVES OF LOW CASTE AND 
FEMALES ARE HELD IN INDIA. ) 


THREE persons, says a missionary, came to converse with me. 
They had all read the Christian Scriptures—readily acquiesced in 
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every thing that I said—and professed to feel deeply interested in 
the propagation of Christianity in this country, but objected to the 
means which they had seen me employing for that purpose. They 

- had arrived when I was engaged in the regular Evening Service, at 
the side of the road, and was addressing twenty or thirty people, 
whom I had collected by singing and reading. They thought that 
such means were beneath the dignity of a Sahib, and useless with 
respect to the people, since it was only persons of Low Caste whom 
[could obtain to hear me in this way; and they, from their totaligno- 
rance of every thing but how to obtain a subsistence from one day 
to another, were incapable of being benefited by what I said. I 
told them that I was acting in strict conformity to the commission 
of my Lord and Master, whose words they, as well as I, professed 
to revere—Go ye tnto all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature—not exclusively to the rich—the wise—or the 
learned; but to all, of every cast and of every character. 

They recommended the establishment of Schools, for the in- 
struction of Youth in the English Language, urging the example 
of Rammohun Roy, who by this means is greatly increasing the 
number of his disciples; and they offered to furnish a number of 
Young Men who should read our Scriptures as a school-book, and 
receive any religious instruction which might be inculcated. I 
told them, that | considered Schools an important auxiliary in the 
spread of the Gospel; but that they must never be allowed to 
supersede the preaching of the Cross, which is the power of God. 
to those that are saved: and that whatever might be done with 
respect to the English School which they had proposed, I should 
be willing to do every thing in the way of labour, and I believed 
the Christian Public would do every thing in respect of expense, 
to establish Schools for the instruction of rEmMaLes in their own 
language. The oldest and most intelligent among them care- 
lessly replied, “ What have we to do with them? Let them remain 
as they are.” I reminded him, what did not seem to weigh with: 
him much, that they, as well as we, had souls which must be 
saved or lost for ever; but that they were all, with scarcely a 
single exception, passing on to eternity—ignorant of the only way: 
of salvation, shut out from the society of Europeans by whom 
they might be instructed, and entirely neglected by their*own 
countrymen who did not allow them even to learn to read. ‘*They 
do not know how to go to heaven,” he replied: “but they know 
how to go to hell—and let them go!’’ This was truly horrible. 


How hard is the heart of man, until it is softened by the grace 
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SABBATH-BREAKING. 


God! These men know and understand: they approve and are 
convinced: they have every thing that the Gospel requires, but 
the mind that was in Christ Jesus, the spirit of the compassionate 
Saviour; and whoever has not His Spirit, cannot belong to Him, 
They have not received the dews from heaven, the sovereign 
influences of the Divine Spirit. Who can turn man but God? 

Great apprehensions have been entertained of the danger of an 
attempt to introduce the Christian Scriptures into Schools where 
natives are taught. These fears may now be given to the winds, 
when respectable natives, of their own accord, come to us—request 
Schools to be established—and expressly stipulate that the Bible 
shall be employed as a school-book. 

On one occasion we had an unusual number of Females to hear 
us. When this country comes to stretch forth its hands unto God, 
it will indeed be a mighty revolution in their manners, if women, 
in any considerable number and of a respectable character, wil- 
lingly attend on the means of grace, and mix with the other sex 
in publicly worshipping God. At present, there is not, perhaps, 

a single Hindoo Woman of this description, who has ever been 
ached by the voice of a ] Missionary: and, through the ignorance 
in which all are kept, perhaps not six competent to read the books 
which are distributed throughout the country. 


SABBATH-BREAKING. 


On the afternoon of Sunday, the tenth of last month, three 
young men, regardless of the sacred command, to keep holy the 
Sabbath Day, were amusing themselves by sailing about between 
Chelsea Reach and Vauxhall Bridge, when during a tremendous 
gust of wind and rain, the boat upset, and they were all 
drowned. This adds another to the many awful instances of 
sudden death among Sabbath-breakers, which we feel it our duty 
always to record as solemn warnings to all such transgressors. 
It would certainly be dangerous to maintain, that every calamity 
with which the profligate are visited, must necessarily be a judg- 
ment from heaven; but when men are thus hurried out of the 
world in the flagrant act of disobedience to the laws of God 
and their country, there seems no room to conclude that such 
catastrophes are any thing else than dreadful manifestations of 
the Divine displeasure. Ve 
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/is commonly regulated by the season; but it generally appears 
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THE FACE OF NATURE. 


Tus swallow, the harbinger of summer, and the wryneck, re- 
visit our shores about the middle of this month. They are in 
general closely followed by the nightingale and the cackoo. The 
other summer-birds of passage which make their appearance this 
month come in the following order: the ring-ousel, the red-start, 
frequenting old walls and ruinous edifices, the yellow wren, the 
swift, the white-threat, the grasshopper lark, the smallést of the 
lark kind, and, lastly, the willow wren, which frequents hedges 
and shrubberies, :nd feeds on insects, in search of which it is 
continually runniug up and down small branches of trees. The 
house-wren destroys many pernicious insects. That most elegant 
little bird, the yellow wren, is seldom noticed by any except 
‘lovers of the country ; it is a more early harbinger of spring than 
any other of the migratory tribe ; its constant motion, and the fre- 
quent repetition of its simple note, are very pleasing. Its arrival 


early in April, if the weather be at all mild ; and the stone-curleve 
or great plover arrives abont the same time. The tenants of the 
air are, in this month, busily employed in forming their tempo- 
rary habitations, and in rearing their callow young. About the 
middle of April, the bittern from its swampy retreats makes a hol- 
low booming noise in the night, which is said_to indicate its 
breeding season. 

The process of vegetation is general and rapid in this month. 
The blackthorn or sloe puts forth its elegant flowers; a host of 
others follow, among which may be named the ash, ground-ivy, 
and the box-tree. The apricot, the peach, the nectarine, the wild 
and garden cherry, and the plum, gooseberry and currant trees, the 
hawthorn and the sycamore, are now in flower. The blossoms of 
the apple and pear present to the eye a most agreeable spectacle, 
particularly in those counties which abound with orchards. The 
beech and the larch are now in full leaf. The latter, also, exhibits 
its red tufts or flowers, whieh soon expand into cones, and the 
fir tribe show their cones also. ‘That magnificent and beautiful 
tree, the horse-chesnut, now displays its honours of fine green 
leaves and its handsome ‘ pyramidal spikes’ of white and red 
flowers: itis quite the glory of forest trees. The common laurel 
is in flower. The principal flowers of April are the jonquille, 
anémone, ranunculus, polyanthos, and the crown imperial, The 


wild flowers which adorn our fields at this time are the violet, the 
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140 THE FACE OF NATURE, 
ecquered daffodil, the primrose, the cowslip, the lad y-smock, and | 
x enti. The yellow star of Bethlehem, found in Woods : 
the vernal squill, among maritime récks; and the wood sorrel: 
are all now in full flower. The leaves’ of ‘the ‘wood sorrel 
abound with acid, which is extracted, and, when crystalized, forms 
the salt of lemons, useful for removing stains in linen. © This 
and the wood-anemoné, have both.white blossoms, and inhabit 
shady woods. The elm also is in fall leafs 
Young moles are now to be found in their’ nests ; this is a 
time, therefore, for destroying them.’ Weasels and’ stoats ati 
great enemies to moles, and frequently get into their holes, Jali 
the inhabitants, and take up their own abode'theré:’ The insevts 
now seen are the jumping spider on garden walls; the’ webs of 
other species of spiders also re-appear on the bushes, palings, and 
outsides of houses. The misnamed death-watch beats early in the 
month, to the great terror of the superstitious; and the wood-ant 
now begins to construct its large conical nest: The shell-snail 
comes out in troops, and the stinging-fly and the red-ant are again | 
upon the wing. The mole-cricket is the most reniarkable of the 
insect tribe seen about this time. ‘Fhe blue flesh and the dragon. 
fly are frequently observed towards the end of the month. « Little 
maggots, said to be embryo ants, are now to be found in their nests, 
The great variegated /ibeliuia which appears, ‘principally, towards 
the decline of the summer, is an animal of singular beauty. The 
destructive cabbage butterfly also, and the black slug abound at 
this season. The newt lies buried during the winter months in the 
mud of stagnant waters, but may now be seen crawling along 


_the bottoms of ponds and deep ditches, seeking for its food ‘the 


minute insects that frequent those stations. River fish leave theit 
winter retreats, and again become the prey of the angler. 

“Powards the end of the month,’ the song’ of the: black-cap jis 
heard, affording great delight to the lovers of rural harmony; 
for which he repays himself in the garden, being particularly fond 
of theAntwerp raspberry, and a ripe jargonelle pear. ‘The spring 
flight of pigeons takes place either in this month, or early in tie 
next. Dry weather is desirable to the farmer, who is employed in 
‘sowing various kinds of grain and seed for fodder, as buck-wheat, 
lucerne, sainfoin, clover, &. The young corn and springidg 
grass, however, are materially benefited by occasional showers. 
‘The important task of weeding now begins, and every thistle 
‘cut down, every plant of charlock pulled up, may-be said to be not 
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POETRY. 
CAIN ON THE SEA SHORE, : 


Wuirner doth frantic horror urge 
My hurried steps?—-O woe is me! 
Each dark wave rolls a 
No no, it is the sea] \ 


To the broad Earth’s remotest pole 
The wrath of God before me flies, . 
And with a voice. that rends my soul, 
Vengeance upon the murd’rer, cries. 


Accurs’d Lam—wmy brother’s blood 
Incarnadines the wild sea shore, 
Shrieks in the blast, : tinges the flood, 
And thunders in the torrent’s roar ! 


As round yon rugged wave-worn rock 
Impetuous whirls the eddying flood ; | 
So must my soul endure the shock ’ 
From God’s decree, for Abel’s blood. . 


Lay bere thy depths, thou great profound! 
Shew me the womb.of night, thou deep : 
Vain pray’r, th’ Avenger there is found, 

His eyes are flame, they never sleep. 


Plung’d in the bottomless abyss, 


Abel’s pule form would meet my sight— 


Ah! now I see it—there it is} 


On the tall mountain’s topmost height! / 


Thus, since my brother’s blood was spilt, 
Where’er I am, he seéems'to be ; 

Th’ Avenger’s curse pursues my guilt, 

In ev’ry step it follows me! 


‘PRAYER! 
Zechariah xii. 


Prav’r'is the siricefe: 


Utter'd or unéxprest;~ 


| 
OMEGA. 


POETRY. 


Pray’r is the burthen of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear; 

The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near. 


Pray’r is the simplest form of speech, 
That infant lips can try ; 

Pray’r the subiimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 


Pray’r is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air, 

His watchword at the gates of death, 
He enters heav’n by pray’r. 


Pray’r is the contrite sinner’s voice, 
Returning from his ways ; 

While angels in their songs rejoice, 
And say, “ Behold he prays !”’ 


The saints, in pray’r, appear as one, 
In word, and deed, and rind, 

When with the Father and his Son, 
Their fellowship they find. 


Nor pray’r is made on earth alone : 
The Holy Spirit pleads ; 

And Jesus, on the eternal throne; 
For sinners intercedes 


O thou, by whom we come to God, 
The life, the truth, the way ; 
The path of pray’r thyself hast trod, 
Lord, teach us how to pray. MonTGomERY- 


SPRING. 


OxcE more with joy we now behold 
Thy fair approach, O Spring ; 

While all the passing duys unfold 
The beauties thou dost bring. 
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All nature now looks blithe and gay, 
Delightful is the scene ; 

The dreary winter’s passed away, 
The fields again look green. — 
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‘PO ETRY 
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The tender leaves on ev’ry tree 
Proclaim th’ Almighty’s pow’r; — 
For me each thing was made—for me 

‘Now buds the beauteous flow’r. 


The rain in gentle showers descends 
And wets the fruitful land ; 

The warming sun its influence lends, 
At the great God’s command. 


The murm’ring streams in this our land 
More swiftly flow along; 

The angler now with cruel hand, 

_ Ensnares the finny throng. 


In ev’ry place the warbling tribe 
Now tune their vocal lays : 

To God, ye mortals, then ascribe 
Your grateful songs of praise. 


EARTH AND HEAVEN. 
1 Corinthians, vii. 31. 


Tus world is all a fleeting show, 

For man’s illusion giv’n ; 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 

Deceitful shine, deceitful flow, 
There’s nothing true but heav’n. 


And false the light on glory’s plume, 
As fading hues of even ; 
And love, and hope, and beauty’s Maen, 


_ Are blossoms gather’d for the tomb, 


There’s nothing bright but heav’n. 


Poor wanderers of a stormy day, . 
From wave to wave we're driven ; 
And fancy’s flash, and reason’s ray, 
Serve but to light the troubled way, 
There’s nothing calm. but heav’n. 


ON THE DEATH OF A BELIEVER. 


We see thy warnings, holy Lord 
And own that thou art just; 
Obedient to thy awful word, 
Aud humbled ia the dust. 
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POETRY. 


United to its mother earth, 
We mourn tie slumb’ring frame ; 
The soul enjoys a heav’nly birth, 
And we expect the same. 


Boast not, O Death! before our eyes, 
Thy tortures, darts, or stings; 

The “Sun of Righteousness shall rise 
With healing in his wings.” 


To life, eternal life, we haste, 
To bliss without alloy, 
Where all believers soon shall taste 
Perpetual, purest, joy. J. 


PARAPHRASTIC TRANSLATION 
Of the Greek Epigram, in the Youth's Magazine for February 1822. 


WHEN wintry clouds the sky o’ercast, 
And snowy flakes, descending fast, 
Enrob’d in white the ground ; 
A hen, collecting all her brood, 
With wings extended o’er them stood, 
Diffusing warmth around, 


Long, long the tempest she defy’d, 
And long she sought her young to hide 
From the storm’s rage above ; 
Till, by the cold o’ercome, at length, . 
She fell a victim to the strength 
Of her maternal love. 


Ye mothers! of unfeeling mind, 
To duteous children never kind, 
But cruel and severe; 
Now listen to a parting word ; 
Here learn affection from a bird, 
And blush this tale to hear. J. 8. 


LE PATINEUR., 


Sur un fréle crystal Vhiver guide leurs pas ; 
Le précipice est sous la glave : 

Telle est de nos plaisirs la légere surface ; 
Glissez, Mortels ; n’appuyez pas. 


(Translations in verse are requested.) 
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Evangelical Miscellany. 
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Next came one 
Who mourn’d in earnest, when the eaptive ark 
Maim’d his brute image, head and hands. lopt off 
_ In his own temple on the grunsel edge, 
Where he fell flat and sham’d his worshippers ; 
Dagon kis name, man | tO 
And downward fish : _ | MILTON. 


ancient figure‘of this (s see lst Sathuely chap: v.) 
Philistine idol had the body and head of @ fish, ont 


of which issued the head of a many, and from below the — 


tail, human feet. From this has been manifestly deri- 
ved, the present figure, which the Hindoos call. one of 


the appearances of Vishnu. It reptesents crowned 


female with four arms, each holding symbols. of : the 


four castes or ranks of East Indian society, issuing, 


from a great fish, which in Hindeo mythology is tepre-. 


sented as casting her forth after the destruction of am 


evil demon, and the calming of a tempestuous ocean. 
In this representation we are unavoidably. reminded of 
the great fish which the Lord prepated to swallow 
Jonah, (chap. i. 17.) and which at-the command of the 
Almighty, ( Jonah ii. v.10.) vomited him out upon the 
dry land. Some authors think it to be an idolatrous 
emblem of the preservation of Noah, especially as the 
original idol always exhibited the head of a man; and 
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CONVERSATION IN A LIBRARY. 


that the fish represents the ark : but there appears to be 
but little solid ground for that opinion, thougtr possibly 
the Philistine Dagon might include an attempt to 


commemorate the deluge. 


On the other hand that very 
idea renders its supposed allusion to the punishment and 
deliverance of the disobedient prophet still more plain 


and striking. The best naturalists have proved that the 


fish which swallowed Jonah could not have been any 
whale, known to us; their throats are all so extremely 


small : 


some have also attempted to show that no 


shark could admit the body of a man entire into his 
belly; in direct contradiction to which we beg to refer 
our readers to the Youth’s Magazine for the year 1818, 
p. 239, where there is an account, which was published 
in the Christiana Gazette, and attested by official autho- 
rities, of the entire body of a drowned man being found 
unchanged in the belly of a large shark, with a bushel of 
oats besides. This fact at once sets aside all the absurd 
reasonings, in which infidels so much delight, in order, 
from Natural History, to prove the miracles recorded im 
Scripture to have been impossible; though had this ex- 
traordinary contradiction never occurred, the Divine in 
terposition would have appeared quite as necessary as if 
their assertion had been true: the miracle itself con- 
sisting essentially in the preservation of Jonah’s life: 
and, allowing that, it would surely be a comparatively 
small matter to admit, that He who could preserve his 
refractory servant under such circumstances, could not 
less easily provide for the prophet's entrance into - 


from his aquatic prison. 


CONVERSATION IN A 


_A FATHER and his son having past some hours vety 
agreeably in surveying the various magnificent apart- 


ments of a nobleman’s seat, sat down to rest awhile it 
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CONVERSATION IN A LIBRARY. 149 
the spacious and well furnished library, which was 
| celebrated as containing as complete a collection of 
ancient and modern literature as any private one in the 
country. As their eyes wandered leisurely over this 
curious congregated mass of human thought, reflections 
natural on such an oceasion passed silently in the mind 
of each; and at length gave rise to the following con- 
versation ; which, should it prove .»omewhat desultory, 
the candid reader will please to remember that the 
speakers were fatigued. 

Father.—‘‘ What think you, Arthnr,—should such a 
| sight as this impress us most forcibly with the greatness: 

or tlie littleness of the mind of man ?” 

Arthur.—* With its greatness, surely, should it not? 
for what an immense number of clever men must have 
lived in the world to write such a number of books, and 


how very clever some of them were.” 


Futher.—“'They were so indeed; compared with — 


other men,—but the question is, whether the united 
ingenuity and cleverness of all mankind does not rather 
tend to expose the narrow bounds of human knowledge, 
and the feeble powers of the human intellect, than to 


exalt them. It is indeed the conclusion which the . 


wisest of men, and the most profound philosophers 
have come to, as the result of their most laborious 
researches in the pursuit of truth and knowledge, that 
the more they- know, the more they discover how little 
can be known.” 

Arthur.—“ But stilt what very useful and 
discoveries have been made in science and philosophy.” 

Father.—** That is true; and it is one proof of the 
good sense and superior light of modern times that the 
researches of science are now confined to practical 
- purposes, and such as are of real utility im society ; 
While vague hypothesis and’ barren speculation‘ are 
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abandoned as useless. But then, this very circa. 
stance shows that the limited extent of man’s power 
and operations is acknowledged by common consent,” 

Arthur.—‘‘ What an immense sum all these books 
must have cost! It is at least one advantage of being 
rich,—having it in one’s power to possess sucha 
capital library.” 

Father.—‘‘ Indeed it is; *however, it is gratifying 
to reflect that the choicest productions of literature are 
by no means confined to the opulent; for although 
persons in moderate circumstances cannot enjoy the 
indulgence and luxury of possessing such a complete 
collection, yet the few works of the few great genuises 
that have appeared in the world are so easily procured, 
as to be within the reach of most persons who are 
capable of appreciating them. There is no monopoly 
or aristocracy in literature. Its richest treasures are 
generally and easily accessible. It is really a curious 
and certainly a gratifying thought, that the- sublime 
imaginings of our greatest poet—those thoughts which 
were produced at such an incalculable expence of 
mental labour, are contained in so small a compass, 
(as indeed all subime imaginings must be,) that they 
may be procured for a sum, that any decent lad may 
soon save from his weekly allowance. Thus it is, by 
the kind and wise arrangements of providence, that 
while great riches and worldly honour are the portion, 
only of a few, and unattainable, generally speaking, by 
those who have them not; yet, that all that is of 
intrinsic worth in this world,—that is, knowledge and, 
virtue, are placed within the reach of every one who 
diligently seeks them. For with regard to the most, 


grand results are known even to the vulgar; and the 
nost material facts are of no difficult access. If it 
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were necessary to possess all these books, and, in their 
splendid bindings too, in order to know what Newton 
discovered, or to enjoy ‘what Milton thought, gold 
would indeed attain a value and a dignity, which no 
image or superscription whatever has yet stamped 
upon it.” 

- Arthur.—“ When one is looking at such a number 
of books, it is amusing to observe what very different 
subjects different writers have chosen.” hiss 

Father —“ Yes, and it is well they have. We are 
apt to feel discontent, and sometimes contempt, when 
we meet with people whose tastes, pursuits, and opinions, 
differ widely from our own; yet, to this circumstance 
(the vast variety of tastes, pursuits, and opinions, that 
exists amongst men,) is chiefly to be attributed the 
progress that has been made in useful knowledge. 
Only suppose that all thinking men had been of one 
opinion on every point of philosophy, and exactly 
agreed on all matters of taste, how little stimulus 
would there have been to thought and invention; and 
what a dull uniformity in the few writings that would 
have been produced. Nothing, therefore, is more 
narrow or illiberal, than to regret the diversity of 
opinion and taste that exists; since it is the grand 
means which providence has appointed for keeping the 
human mind from stagnation, and for eliciting trath. 
We should therefore learn, not only to tolerate but to 
respect the views and predilections of other people, 
however they may differ from our own.’ 

Arthur,—“ Yet surely we ought to regret it when we 
think, and are almost. sure, that people are in the 
Wrong ?” | 

_ Father.—‘* We ought to be very sure of that indeed, 
before we even regret it; there are, however, some 
errors of opinion, which are.so injurious in their con- 
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sequences, and which shew such a perversion of mind 
in those who hold them, that we ought not only t 
regret but to counteract them by every fair and gentle 
means in our power. But there are very widely 
differing opinions, on less essential points, amongst 
persons of equal piety, learning, and genius; and 
while it is both curious and instructive to observe this, 
it is, at the same time, most consoling and satisfactory 
to remark how, in all things most important, the wise 
and good agree. Observe that barge. compartment 
opposite to us, entirely occupied by works on divinity. 
Doubtless there is much errorand much lumber mingled 
there with what is valuable and true. Yet witli respect 
to all those amongst those writers who may be fairly 
called men of piety, what a happy harmony would, 
after all, be found to exist in their sentiments! There 
is, indeed, no consideration more satisfactory to the 
inquiring mind, than this universal agreement of good 
men, in opinion and experience on essential points. 
Nor is there any reflection more impressive than to 
consider the weight of argument and force of persua- 
sion which their united testimony affords, as to the 
importance of the subjects on which they write. Thus, 
the very sight of these books preaches silently as per- 
suasive and eloquent a sermon as can be heard from 
any pulpit.” | 

Arthur.—‘ Then father, it seems one may, by a little 
reflection, get more good from the outside of a book, 
than many people do from its contents.” 

Father.—“ Why truly, it is more profitable to reflect 
without reading, than to read without reflecting. « Bat 
let us suppose, that all the forcible arguments, lively 
representations—aflecting appeals—all the warnings; 


threatenings, invitations, persuasions, that the piety, 


benevolence, and genius, of these various writers, have 
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employed, (with their ‘diversity of gifts but the same 
spirit,’) in reminding mankind of the infinite imp6rtance 
of their eternal interests,—suppose, I say,- that all this 
mass of persuasion could be collected into a focus, and 
with its united force bear upon the mind,—would not 


S the effect be overpowering !—and yet this would be no 


false impression: nothing more than the real nature of 
the case would justify: no more than we should con- 
stantly feel if our.minds were not blinded by sin, and 
rendered strangely insensible by earthly objects.” 


Arthur.—‘‘ But how would it be possible to retain. 


such a strong impression, supposing one could feel it 
for a moment !” 

Father.—* We must remember that, after all, no 
power of human eloquence, nor all its powers unifed, 
would be sufficient to enlighten the darkness of the 
mind of man. But one ray of light from above,—one 
powerful word from Him, who can open the eyes of 
the understanding, and cause things to be ‘ spiritually 
discerned,’ will. instantly effect the happy purpose, 
Therefore, however diligent we might be in using and 
improving every means for exciting profitable im- 
pressions, all would be vain, unless we are perpetually 
seeking this all powerful influence. But, if we do ask 


and seek it earnestly, God will assuredly bestow its 


even that habitual impression of the superior importance 
of our future and eternal interests which constitutes a 
spiritual mind; and which will cause our affections and 
our conversation to be in heaven.” 

Arthur.—*There are many books not exactly on 
religious subjects, that yet are very profitable.” 

Father.—“‘ Yes; and this is the case even with the 
writings of some men who were wholly ignorant of true 
religion, and which affords indeed, an additional argu- 
ment in favour of it. Men of thought, wisdom, and 
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genius, in the darkest times, have borne witness tp Hi mo 
the truth of the Divine declaration, that ‘ wisdon Hi mu 
excelleth folly as much as light darkness.’ The lay Hi imt 
of God, written in the hearts and consciences even of 
them who ‘knew not God,’ are thus vindicated ani 
enforced. So that when either in thought, word, 
action, we offend against them, we at the same time | 
oppose the combined sense, wisdom, experience, and 
the general testimony of all mankind. 

‘*Solomon, I dare say, was never in such a library | 
as this; yet he expresses a sentiment which is very 
suitable on such an oecasion, when he sums up all the 
sage reflections he had been making on the vanity a & 
the world in this concise sentence :—‘ of making many 
books there is no end: (he would indeed have thought 
so, if he had lived in these days!)—and he evidently & bi 
spoke from experience, when he added, ‘that mach 
study is a weariness to the flesh.’ ‘Let us then, be —& ° 
says, hear the conclusion of the whole matter:—*‘ Feat & * 
God and keep his commandments, for this is the whole ™ * 

\ 


duty, and the whole wisdom of man.’ ” Q. 


LUCY AND HER DHAYE.* 


Lucy's Birth—Her Nurse.—The Pachah and Bungalow.—Her Attendanis= 
Their offices —The Bullock Coach.—The of Lucy's 


time, and her manner of living. 

Nga the royal city of Dehli, which is situated in onef 
the most northern provinces of India, now under the jutis- 
diction of the English, there lived a few years ago a certai 
gentleman of the uame of Grenville, who was so unhappy 


his lady having expired a few hours subsequent to the birth 
of a daughter. This infant so suddenly deprived of 4 


* Dhaye—a wet Nurse, 
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= went, without which it is found utterly impossible to rear 


® uncongenial to the nature of a northern race, 


® apartments, was so constructed as to be chiefly adapted for 


= and all being richly furnished with Calcutta mats, wall 


= therefore, conducted toa Bungalow,§ united to the house by 
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mother, at the period when a mother's care was most needful, 
must, undoubtedly, have perished, had not a nurse been 
immediately procured from a neighbouring Bazar; and little 
Lucy, for such she was afterwards called, after having 
received the parting kiss of her dying mother, was placed 
on the bosom of a Hindoo woman, to receive that nourish- 


the infants of European parents in that burning region, so 


The dwelling belonging to the father of Lucy consisted 
of a large puckah house,t which, though it contained many. 


shew; most of the rooms communicating with each other, 


shades in silver sconces, Bareilly carpets, Cleopatra couches, 
Chinese cabinets, tables of the finest Sessoo wood, and chairs 
blazing with a profusion of gilding. 

Though the lady of this superb mansion had occupied 
one suite of these apartments, these rooms were not judged 
a convenient residence for Lucy and her nurse; they were, 


acovered gallery; and here the little infant was placed, with 
an establishment, which, in England, would be considered a 
very adequate household for a whole family, and that not 
of the meanest degree. This Bungalow stood somewhat 
behind the principal dwelling, though in a situation suffi- 
ciently airy, commanding a view over a spacious lawa, down 
fo the shores of a small river, which is one of the tributary 
streams of the Ganges. The gallery by which the two 
dwellings were connected was concealed from the eye by 
tows of Parkensonia* and Pomegranates; but the Bungalow 
itself stood on an open space, being free from trees, and 
exposed to the air on every side. This building consisted 


t Puckah—ripe, strong, a term generally used of stone buildings. 
§ Bungalow—a house which, whether Jarge or small, is covered with thatch. 
* Parkensonia—a low tree, whose branches, of a deep green, grow some- 
what in the form of plumes of feathers. 
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of a hall of considerable magnitude,: in the centre of whic 
was an Hindoostannee bedstead, for the nurse, for whop 
we shall adopt the Hindoostannee title of Dhaye, and nex 
to it an infant’s cradle of black varnished wood, liftej 
considerably ffom the Pround, by claw feet at either end, 
Above these beds and attached to the ceiling was a curtajy 
of rose colored Benceres gauze, which, during the day, wa 
knotted up to the ceiling, and at night let down, in sucha 
way as to enclose the infant and her nurse, in order that 
they might be thus protected from the musquetoes. The 
rest of the apartment was entirely bare of furniture excepting 
only a few painted moras, which had been brought from 
Patna, and a brass lamp standing on a teapoy. The walls 
of this room were white washed, and the floor covered with 
acoarse mat. Such was the inner apartment of this house, 
and it was furnished with double doors on every side, whieh 
opened into four outer rooms; a verandah extending siil 
beyond these. 

We have described the habitation of this little infant, we 
now proceed to enumerate her establishment. Beside the 
Dhaye, above-mentioned, she had an A gah, or waiting maid; 
whose business was to dress and undress her; a Bearer who 
was to carry her in his arms, rock her in her cradle-bed, 
and keep the flies ait musquetoes from her during the day, 
with a Punkaht composed of feathers; a Matrannee, whose 
business it was to sweep the house; a Behishtee, who carried 
the water; a Dobe, who washed the clothes; a Chapraussee, 
who ran before her carriage ; a Garrywaun, who drove bet 
bullock coach, and brought it to the door at sun rise and sw 
set, in order that the little lady and her female attendanis 
might take the air ; and a female cook, whose business it wa 
to prepare food for the Dhaye, and retail the anecdotes of 
the Bazar ; the latter not being permitted to visit her friends 
in that place, whilst Lucy depended on her for her food. To 
these, if my reader is not tired, we will add a Dirgee,§ whow 
occupation was to prepare the robes and caps of the little 


§ Dirgee—a taylor. 


+ Punkah—a fan. 
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‘fant, and to adorn with peatirs of silk the Cherdur* and 
Khorteest of the Lady Shaye, who was supplied with clothes 
by Lucy's father. This Dirgee, whom the ladies of the 


nursery called Califat, by way of distinction, sat on the 


floor, in one of the outer apartmetis above-mentioned ; and, 
together with two Chockedaurs,1 completed the establish- 
ment of the little lady. 

Lucy’s father had business which called him abroad for 
many hours every day; it was, therefore, impossible for him, 
had it been otherwise suitable, to be constantly watching 
those who had the charge of his infant; he, therefore, 
judged it wisest to secure their care, by the promise of 
reward; and, accordingly, he bound them to do justice to 
the child by the ample presents which he bestowed upon 


them, whenever Lucy made any remarkable advance in’ 


growth, or otherwise gave evidence of any improvement. 

Instances have been brought forward by different writers, 
of the attachment evidenced by the natives of India, for the 
children of European parents placed under their care; and. 
Lucy was greatly favoured in this particular; her Dhaye 
and Ayah were extremely kind to her, at first, no doubt, from 
mercenary motives, but afterwards, we trust, from better 
and purer feelings. 

Those who have read the “ History of Little Henry and 
his Bearer,” will have formed some idea of the manner of 
life led by a little European child in India, when under tlie: 
charge of native servants. But, inasmuch as the circum. 
stances of Lucy’s infancy varied considerably from those of 
Henry, i it is believed that my young readers though, perhaps, 
not unacquainted with the history of Henry, will, never- 
theless, find sufficient amusement in the somewhat particular 
account 1 am about to give of the disposal of Lucy’s time. 

Henry L. was an orphan and left entirely to the mercy of 
his Bearer, who was, however, influenced by a kind Provi-{ 
dence te sir him with the utmost tenderness; but Lucy was 


Cherdur—veil. + kind of 
| Chockedawr—a watchman, * 
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the only aud beloved daugliter of a man, high in rank and 
afiluence, and of one who thought no indulgence excessive 
towards those who had the care of his child; provided that 
child appeared to prosper in their hands. Lucy’s father, 
at that period of which weespeak, was not pious, and, there 
fore, the spiritual necessities of his child formed no part of 
his care. | 

But to leave tliis digression and proceed to the particular 
which we have promised our young readers, as soon as the 
rosy light of morning began to dawn upon the easter 
horizon, which in that situation was bounded by a chain of 
the snow capt Himalaya, Lucy and her establishment 
began to bein motion; the bearer opened the doors of the 
verandah; the mattanhee appeared with her !ittle broom, 
the emblem of her office; the behishtee: repaired to. the 
well to fill his mushkin, or leathern water bottle, and the 
garrywaun drove his coach to the door urging his tardy 5 
bullocks with his poiuted stick. At the same time the 
Dhaye and Ayah came out from their inner apartment, having 
slept in the clothes they had worn in the day, and only 
adding an additional cherdur of thicker materials to protect 
them from the morning, if perchance it was in avy degree 
fresh or cool. Between these Lucy was carried sometimes 
whilst very young, being entirely enveloped in the veil of 
her Dhaye, and afierwards being wrapped in an Indian shaw); 
haying her head covered with a cap of the finest lace. 

The coach was uot constructed as such a vehiele would 
have been in England; the roof being somewhat lower, ané 
the floor wider than an European coach ; having fio raised 
seats, but being covered with a fine carpet on which the 
The windows being 
curiously closed with blinds of gauze, or silk, or cheeks,” 
formed of fine grass or reeds, through which the ladies could 
peep at their ease without being seen by those without. 

The. scenes, which were within reach of the daily visits 
of the bullock coach, were few and little varied. On-one 


— 


* Checkea—a kind of blind, formed of reeds or grass. 
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side was an immense wieraun, or wilderness, extending 
almost to the frontiers of the English territory, at the foot 
of the mountains ; a land which had never been cultivated 
or broken up by the hand of man, since the moment when 
the decree had gone forth. ‘ Cursed is the ground for thy 
sake: in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life. 
Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee.”— 
(Genesis iii. 17,18.) Accordingly this tract of land pro- 


duced little which could be made use of by man, excepting 


in a few particular spots where-some native village, or some 
little mud fort had been established ; in the neighbourhood 


of which a few gardens and corn fields plainly proved of 


what this land was capable when brought into cultivation. 
This wieraun was covered with a short crisp turf, to 
which the native shepherds led their flocks during the day, 
bringing them home at night into their respective pens, 
within the walls of the Compounds.* The shepherd and his 
flock answering as little as possible to the beautiful ideas of 
pastoral life, commonly given in works of fancy. The 
shepherd being, in general, a miserable and half starved 
wretch, having, in the cold season, a cloth of black horse 
hair, or coarse wool, fastened over his head and hanging 
loosely from his back to the ground ; and the flock partaking 
of the dry and parched nature of their scanty pasturage. 
The air of this wicraun was, however, for the most part, 
during the early part of the morning, particularly fresh ; 
being cooled by the breeze which blew from the snowy 
mountains, visible ona clear day, in the remote horizon; 
and here the little company, in the bullock coach, had the 
satisfaction of seeing, through their blinds, all the principal 
persons of the station, whose custom it was to take the morning 
air in this place; some being mounted om elephants, some 
heirg on horseback, and others in open palanquins, or in 
Wheeled carriages of various descriptions. Besides the 
various roads which intetsected this wieraun, there were 


* Compound—enclosure round a dwelling. 


only two others which the garrywaun could safely, pursue; 4 
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with some of these compositions, so disgusting to an English 
| taste. The rows also of blue and scarlet beads, of glass 
fh Churys,} of painted punkahs, and embroidered shoes, which 
| some of the shops displayed, possessed many attractions 
for the litle party, and not unseldom tempted the dhaye 
and ayah to expend those rupees which ought to have been 
laid up for the day of need. This Bazar was, undoubt 
edly, the most inviting quarter to which the garrywau 
could direct’ his steps; but as the Saheb did not ap 
prove of frequent Visits to this place, he, not unseldom, 
turned his horned cattle towards the third route; whieh, 
having taken a direction through the centre of several 
habitations of Europeans, under high walls, above which 
appeared the branches of many trees, at length entered into 
a deeply shadowy grove, in the centre of which was the 
burying ground of the station; and beyond it a tank and 
large house, belonging to a native, curiously adorned with 
sundry conceits, the walls being colored with a kind of pink 
wash, and the gateways set forth with many curious figures, 
of which the like will not be found on the face of the earth, 

Thus have 1 described the various airings of the little 
Beebee|| and her suwarree,§ consisting of her Chapraussee, 
who always followed her out, or rather ran before her, and 
her bearer, who sometimes mounted behind her carriage. 
On her return from this morning excursion she had her 
first meal and was dressed, and carried to pay her moruillg 
compliments to her papa, whom she generally found at 
1 Sots breakfast and commonly surrounded by visitors. On these 
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F a the one was into a great Bazar, abounding with all th ( 
4 te vanities and abominations of Paganism ; although a place 
of endless amusement to Lucy and ‘her attendants, who 
‘were never weary of admiring the little stalls, heaped wy 
| with bright brazen Lotas,| or the small shops of sweetmeat 
> ° 
ii ed and cakes made of treacle and gee ;* and it was seldom that 
ae : 
Ht Be q they passed these without stoppjng to regale themselves 
| iy 
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t Lota—a brass vessel. * Gee~—clarified butter. t Chury—a glass bracelet. 
|| Beebee—lady: § Suwarree-—train of attendants. 
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occasions Lucy was encouraged to prattle in Hindoo. 
stannee, the only language. she could speak; and to run 
from one to another to receive the caresses of each, and as 
she was a pretty and obliging child, though thus miserably 
mismanaged, she was a general favorite, her situation being 
such as excited the pity of every thinking mind. 

When the saheb went from home, whither his business 
ealled him immediately after breakfast, Lucy was brought 
back to her room, where the remainder of the day was idled 
away in the midst of her numerous household, in a manner 
not easily to be conceived by one who has never expe- 
rienced the enfeebling effect of the air of India, or witnessed 
the lounging and indolent customs of its inhabitants. 

At twelve o’clock Lucy took her usual dinner, after which 
she slept for more than an hour, and as the sun began to 
deseend from its meridian height played with the ayah and 
bearer, and others of her attendants, on the shady side of 
the bungalow; the scene being sometimes diversified by 
the arrival of a man who kept several monkeys and tame 
serpents, and made it his business to go about the country 
to exhibit their antics; by the visits of the Coprewauller, 
from the Bazar, or of a person who sold rose water and 
perfumes, with which the dhaye perfumed her hair. 

The tum tam,|| on which sundry of the servants could 
play with considerable skill, was also a never ceasing source 
of amusement to Lucy, particulerly when the ayah accom- 
panied it with her singing. And thus the hours were worn 
away till the time for dressing and the evening airing arrived, 
A second visit to her papa, on her return from the excursion, 
Was then paid, after which the cool of the evening was spent 
by the poor infant, entirely encircled by heathens ; listening 
lo their discourse and enjoying the stories which they told; 
till at length she quiecly sunk to sleep on the lapof her 
hurse, and in that situation was carried to her bed. 


(To be continued.) 
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MEEKNESS AND PASSION. | 
mi 
(Continued from page 120.) off 


Eu1za retired to her room, and, amidst a torrent of tears, HB ev 
lamented her folly and resolved that whatever might occur, 
she would never again be excited to passion. Alas! ‘she 
was ignorant that nothing but Divine Grace can new model 
the carnal mind and eradicate deeply rooted sins. Confidence 
in her own strength to resist temptation, and ignorance of her 
constant proneness to evil, made her high minded, incautions, 
and careless. She pondered not the path of her feet nor 
looked well to her goings, because she suspected no danger. 

Her mamma suddenly made her appearance, and, in accents 
soft and soothing, mildly expostulated with her on the evils 
of her besetting sin. ‘‘ Hear me, dear Eliza,” said she, 
‘listen to a parent’s voice, and let the circumstance of this 
day be a further evidence to the importance of meekness ;, the 
instant you feel an evil temper rising in your mind, retire from 
the scene—a short pause will restore you to reason, and the 
sad effects of your wrath will be prevented.” Eliza sobbed 
aloud and expressed her sincere contrition for her conduct. 
** Look up to God, my dear girl,” added her mother, “ pray 
that he would subdue this obstinate temper; REMEMBER 
Jesus Curist, who, when he was reviled, reviled not again, 
when he was persecuted he threatened not; but, in all things, 
submitted himself.” She then put a book into her hand oa 
“‘ The Government of the Temper,” and retiring to her room, | 
intreated God to soften her daughter's disposition. 

There is a wide difference between conviction and conversion, 
since the former may exist without the latter. Eliza Beaufort 
was fully and deeply convinced that passion was a crime and 
repented of her fault; but her conversion to mildness and 
gentleness was to be proved by her subsequent conduct. Itis 
but justice to add, that she continued for some time to mati 
fest that kind of caution which afforded much pleasure to the 
family. Ina short time, Betty left her situation, followed by 
the regrets of her master and mistress. She had been am 
industrious, faithful servant, nor was her integrity unrewarded. 
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Young Beaufort continued to exhibit constant proofs of the 


® wildness and ‘generosity of his disposition. He never gave 


offence, but studied invariably to please and profit all. Yet, 
even he had his enemies, and the tongue of envy and slander 
could not be altogether silent, for 

«‘ With fame, in just proportion, envy grows, 

«<The man that makes a character, makes foes.” 
The amiable youth found this. Amongst his associates was 
Walter Glanville, whose father was a rich baronet, and resided 
in the neighbourhood. By his attention and apparent kind- 
ness he endeavoured to gain the confidence of Beaufort, and 
for some months they were almost inseparable. Glanville 
had paid his addresses to the daughter of Lord Stockton, and 
young Beaufort, who frequently accompanied him to Stockton 
Hall, became gradually the admiration of the family and the 
theme of their conversation. 

From this moment, Glanville marked his friend with a 
jealous eye, and, by various insinuations, endeavoured to 
lessen his reputation; he soon manifested a coolness towards 
him, but could not prevent his visits at Stockton Hall. The 
noble owner of the mansion was a man of discernment, and 
soon perceived the superiority of Beaufort whom he earnestly 
pressed to visit him frequently. 

Bat what could Glanville do? Fain would he close all 
correspondence with Beaufort, and having summoned all his 
inventive powers to lessen Beaufort’s reputation, he at length 
dispatched the following letter :— 

“ Sir, 

| ‘The base manner in which you have conducted 
yourself in seeking to deprive me of the object of my 


“affections, compels me to renounce all further correspondence 


with you; and as I consider myself grossly injured, I demand 
from you, that satisfaction which is due to a gentleman, “ ’ 

‘I am, Sir, your humble servant, babs 
“To Thomas Beaufort, Esq.” ‘“ WaLTeR GLANVILLE. 


Young Beaufort read the note with astonishment and grief. 
The principles of religion which he had imbibed, had inspired 
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- 
him with a hatred of mutual in ‘the 
polite world,” by the term ‘* an affair of honour.” He shud 
dered at the idea, and, like a dutiful son, resolved to const & 
his honored father and acquaint him with all the circumstances 
connected with the letter. Not that he was at all in doubt 
that the conduct he ought to pursue was to endeavour ty) HM Aq 
convince Glanville of his errer and correct his false notions HR at : 
of honor. 
From his father, Beaufort experienced tenderness and HH nec 
council, ‘* You may perceive my dear Thomas,” said he, Hi hon 
“that your disposition is totally different from that of young Hi ma 
Glanville, and that you cannot continue your acquaintance BB cot 
as friends, for according to Aristotle, ‘‘ Friendship 1s one mind 
in two bodies.” And how can you, my son, receive to your 
bosom him, who seeks your life under a false pretence. You 
have often heard my sentiments on the subject of duelling, « BH °? 
an offence against all laws human and divine. The man who Ul 
challenges is, generally speaking, in subjection to others, a 
bravo, destitute of the fear of God, regardless of death, 
judgment, heaven, and hell. No principle can justify it, no 
argument support it, no custom plead its apology. Sucha 
custom, contrary to law and reason, should be despised by 
the inhabitants of a country professing to be influenced by 
Christian principles, as totally opposite to the genius and 
spirit of the blessed Gospel. Reply to the letter in the temper , 
of Him who was meek and lowly in heart, and, if you cannot P 
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| convince Glanville of his error, at the least, state your reasons 
| for rejecting his proposals. : 
| Beaufort attended promptly to his parent's injunctions and 
sent the following reply :—- 
“* My dear Glanville, ( 

‘Your letter excited in my bosom the deepest 


sensations of sorrow. I can assure you that your conjectures 
are totally unfounded, and that I have never, in one single & 
mstance, acted other than your friend. Consent to meet you 
for the purpose of murder! How could I do such great 
wickedness and sin against God? whose awful command #, 
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“observes the laws and ordinances, 
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“Thou shalt do no murder,” and duelling is murder of the 
worst kind; for, whatever be the nature of the dispute, the 
parties enter the field for the express purpose of the foul act 
of murdering each other! The different cases that have 
occurred present full proofs of the infamy of the practice. 


B® A quarrel respecting a favorite dog or some abandoned female 


ata Theatre, has been the occasion of the loss of many a 
valuable member from society. We are told that duelling is 
necessary to preserve the rights of honor; and what is 
honor, but goodness and rectitude? Can the rights of honor be 


® maintained by trampling on the laws of God and of our 


country 
* Vir bonus est quis ? 


Qui consulta patrum, qui leges juraque servat. 
So speaks Horace, who, although a Heathen, knew how to 
appreciate an honorable man. Shall we, who call ourselves 
Christians—shall we, the candidates for eternity—shall we, 


s guilty and ruined sinners—shall we dare to rush into the 


presence of God with revenge and malice in our hearts? Oh, 
no; perish such honor as opposes God—rebels against the 


| constitution of our country—lends its assistance to increase 
; thesum of human misery, by adding to the number of weeping 


widows and distressed orphans! 

I shall be ready at any time to afford you a full explanation 
ofevery part of my conduct, upon the condition that our 
parents be present; they are our guardians, and the best 
seconds we can select, My resolution is inflexible to reject 
every other proposition and to risk the consequences. Let 
me intreat you, dear Glanville, to banish from your mind 
every unkind thought respecting 
| : ‘“‘ Your very affectionate friend, 

“To Walter Glanville, Esq. Tuomas BEAUFORT.” 


Glanville read the note with evident marks of disappoint- 


ment and chagrin. He knew that his challenge would not 
be accepted—-he knew, also, that his charge was groundless 
—he knew that the Stockton family would make their inquiries 


* Who is a good man! He who keeps the decrees of the Senators, he who 
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concerning Beaufort; and as to meeting him in the preseng 
of their parents, that was wholly out of the question, Dig 
appointed and mortified he knew not how to act, nor why 
course to pursue; he read the leiter a second, third, and 
fourth time—paced the room with rapid steps—sat down jg 
the chair—rose u» hastily, and striking his forehead wit 


velhemence, exclaimed, Behold the effects of my 
demper.” 


(Te be continued. ) 


MENTAL VISIONS, 
OR 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AVOIDING TEMPTATION, 


“ Falling into a trance, but having his eyes open.” — Numbers xxiv. 4 


[Concluded from page 123.] 


ArreR Felicitas had thus spoken in a frequently interrupted 


and feeble manner, he was exhausted, and appeared to be 
fainting from extreme weakness. My angel then said to me, 
‘ Though this man has been poor, yet he wasalways contented 
and thankful, and through along life has honored his chris 
tian profession, and is now about to receive -his reward ; he 
was the man whom: thou sawest with Apostitas, and though 
hungry and thirsty, he refused to accept the invitation givel 
him, lest he might be drawn aside in that evil place. Thu 
he hath walked: avoiding temptation, with an holy feat 
of sinning, and from sin he will soon be freed.’ Just at this 
time. the young master of the dying Felicitas entered bis 
room once more to see his much loved and. faithful servant 
Felicitas was now recovered a little ; he cast his eyes on the 
youth, he grasped his hand, and feebly whispering, he 
spake, ‘ Oh, my dear Juvenis !—watch—pray—believe, 
Jesus—follow his exaup!e—read the scripture—shun the way 
of evil men—avoid it—pass not by it—turn. from, it—pa® 
away---then—shall—your —end — be — peace —peace’—ht 
repeated, pressed the youth’s hand, looked upwards, smiled, 
and expired! The youth watered the couely with his teats 
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hae and continued looking on his pale remains. Just before the 
dying saint departed, my angel anointed my eyes with an 
ha heavenly unguent, and suddenly [ saw a squadron of bright 
" gelestial spirits around him; and though, when on earth, he 
was despised and unknown, forgotten and forsaken, as soon 
Mas his blessed spirit had quitted its earthly tabernacle, those 
bright messengers with smiles surrounded it, and joyfully 
greeted the happy Felicitas on his freedom from sin and 
suffering, and bore him on their wings, through the yielding 
air, rapid as the rays of solar light, recounting to his 
delighted ear, the innumerable joys of his heavenly mansion; 
the splendor of those streets, paved with gold, and shining 
Basthe sun; the plenitude of knowledge and love; the sight 
of his Saviour’s face without a glass between; the perpetual 


: smiles of his God and Father; the delight of continually 

contemplating his excellencies; the enlarged and glorious 
ef display of the divine perfections; the continued discovery 
ell of new beauty, glory and excellency in the Infinite Three in 
2 One; the knowledge of those things which are unutterable 
Sd and unintelligible to mortal minds; the company of the 
7? spirits of just men made perfect; the continued empley of 
be ascribing blessing, and honour, and glory, and power unto 
“ Him that sitteth on ‘the throne, and to the Lamb. These 
oo things constitute but a small,and imperfect part of their 
y “scription of that glory which they assured him should 
% be bestowed on him, and that forever. Charmed beyond 
sis Measure with the description those bright messengers gave 

of the heavenly mansions, I thought, well might it be said, 

that this light affliction which endureth but for « moment, 


of glory which shall be revealed; so that I might obtain a 
title to this portion of Felicitas, how would I prefer to 
dwell in his mud- built cottage, and rest on his bed of straw, 
rather than to repose on the bed of down, in the gilded: 
palace, with doors and ‘roofs of cedur, painted with ver- 
million. . 

Now we arrived at the: gates of heaven, ‘but here descrip- 
tion fails, It belongetl to no mortal fully to recount ‘the 
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glories of that place. As the precious stone in which was 
a new name written, which no man -could know saye he 
that received it, so the bliss of heaven none can fully knoy 
but those who possess it. As the man who is led out‘of 
darkness, and suddenly exposed: to the meridian blaze of. 
the sun, is dazzled and overpowered with ‘the flood’ of 
light, so were my faculties dazzled and overpowered by the 
blaze of celestial and ineffable glory. . Here then must 
stop; it only remains for me to say, into this place the 
happy Felicitas entered, greeted with joyful welcomes, and 
the gates again were closed from my view. We descended, 
and again were in view of this poor earth; when, lo! in § 
the region.of the air were a company of evil spirits, coa- 
ducting the soul of the unhappy Apostitas to the presence 
of his Judge; and though stupid, careless, and indifferent 
before he left this, world, now, alas !. how piercing were his 
cries! how poignant his grief! how exquisitely painful bis 
sensations of misery! how bitter his remorse! he already 
felt within: his bosom the gnawings of the never-dying 
worm, and the fearful anticipation of fiery and unquenchabk 
tortures! his looks, lamentations, sighs, and groans, and 
cries, reluctancy to proceed, and the cruel speed with which 
the fiends hastened him on tothe dread tribunal, the delight 
they appeared to feel in incessantly insulting him, and 
adding to his misery; these things deeply affected me, 
presenting so afflicting a contrast with the scenes I had 
lately witnessed, that I gladly turned away from the miserable 
sight. Alas! Apostitas; ‘he..was brought to this eternally 
miserable end. because. he: slighted the counsel of Infinite 
Wisdom, by not avoiding temptation ; by entering the path 
of evil men, thus: he departed from God, and God also 
departed from ‘him, and; left him.to his own heart’s lusts to 
fillup the measure of his iniquity, and to complete his own 
_ When we had again reached. the earth, my conductor 
addressed me :—‘‘ Young man, life and death have. been, 
new set before thine eyes. The misery of Henricus, the 
bitter remorse of Penitens, the eternal wretchedness of 
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Apostitas, snd the consummate happiness of Felicitas, h ane 
been laid before thee, deeply to impress on thy mind the 


evil of sin, and the great importance of avoiding temptation | 


to sin. _Wouldest thou escape the misery—wouldest thou. 
enjoy the happiness thou hast seen? Qh! then fice from alk 
sin as from the face of a serpent; and Jest thou also be enticed 
into the path of the wicked, let it-be thy concern to ‘ avoid 
the way ofevilmen.’ Thatadvice has been repeated in thine 
ear, let it be impressed on thine heart; ‘ avoid it, pass not 
by it, turn from it and pass away.’ Thou art unable thus 
to keep thyself, and dost thou feel thine own weakness ? 
Then let thy petitions frequently and fervently ascend to 
the Puther of all Mercies, who ‘ giveth power to the faint, 
ind to’ those who have no might he increaseth strength.” 
Therefore pray to Hist to keep thee, and thou shalt ex- 
perience the verification of that promise, ‘my grace: is’ 
sufficient for thee, and my strength shall be made perfect 
in thy weakness;’ and thus, being ‘kept by his mighty power 
turough grace unto salvation,’ ‘shalt finally close thy days 
m peace, and then enter upon that pure and: blissful state 
where Satan no-more shall tempt, and sin no more shall be’ 
known.’ Having said these words, my kind angel veiled 
his radiance and disappeared from my view, aud straightway 
l awoke. ve ANTHROPOS, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


He that passeth by and meddleth with strife belonging not to him, 
is like one that taketh a dog by the ears.— Prov. xxvi. 17. i 

Trovca this vivid metaphor beautifully exemplifies the cun- 
‘eyuences of suddenly involving ourselves as partirs to the disa- 
gteanent of otliers ; it should by no means deter us from Weracely 
VOL. V1l. 
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undertaking the. office of peacemakers, whom the Rede 
(Matth. v. 9.) blesses as the children of God. Such, indeed, are 
widely different characters from those that at once enlist them. 
selves on one side, and so taking the dog of ‘strife by the oars, 
seldom escape being severely bitten. In this limited sense it is 
that Gay coarsely wrote, , 
They in quarrels interpose 
- Must often wipe a bleody nose.” 
Yet, on the other hand, they who do not meddle unnecessarily 
with the strife by espousing the cause of either contending party; 
but impartially endeavour to calm and reconcile them to each 
éther, can seldom make,the hreach wider eyen. where they, whglly 
fail; while the passer by who meddleth (as a partizan) with strife 
that belongeth not to him, incites others to do the same, and will, 
always find to his cost that he has taken adpg hy theears. Y, 


- ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE, 


Therefore, when thou doest thine alma, do. not sound a trempet 


before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the 
_ streets, that they may have glory of men; verily I say unto you 
_ they have their reward.” —Matt, yi, 2. 


of English Harbour, Antigua, when reasoning 
with a Mahommedan Negro upyn the superiority of the Christian 
religion over that of Mahomet, proved that many of the promiyes 
contained in the Koran, had been borrowed from the Bible. At 
this the Negro seemed amazed ; hut still maintained the superior 
excéllence of the former; alleging that the Christians did not 
feel so much for the poor as the Mahommedans, all of whom, 
that had cattle-and sheep, sent every week a certain quantity to 
the place appointed for killing the beasts, where they were slain, 
and the meat distributed to the poor, who were collected to 
receive it dy the sounding of trumpets.. Mr. Gilbert replied, that 
the religion of Jesus was remarkable for inculcating the greatest 
kindness and attention to the poor, citing those numerous passages 
which related to the manner of relieving their necessities, and in 
which Christianity and Mahommedanism so essentially differed. 
Itold:him, says the pious Missionary, that our God was the Search: 
er of hearts, that those who worship Mim, and obey his commané, 
do jt to please Him and not to make a vain: show hefore mea: 
that the, people in English Harbour, who cared for the poor, neve! 
sounded trumpets, byt that they relieved theix wants and God 
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knew it, though Ae did not. After repeated conversations, the 
distress of his mind at length compelléd the poor Negro to pray 
that God would shew him which was right; his petitions were 
answered, and lie was publicly baptized, fehouncing all thé 
delusions of the false prophet. | 


ANECDOTES. 


THE SLAVE TRADE, or THE DEVILS HaRGAIN. 


Ik a celebrated Seritioh Ppréwchéd agaitist slavery at St. Luly, 
in 1653, by Antotiio Vieyra, the Portugiiésé Jéstit, who, ‘ds 
preacher, had been the delight whd pride of the coart of Lisbou, 
took for his text the words of the temptér, ‘ATl these ‘thitiz’s wih 
| give thee if thou wilt falldownand worship me.” (Jatt. iv. 9.) 
He began by dwelling upon the worth of the human soul winning 
the attention of his hearers by his own peculiar manner: “ Yet,” 


t said he, “we value our souls so cheaply that you know at what 
rite we sell them. We wonder that Judas stionld have sdld his 
» aster and his soul for thirty picvds of silver, but low iiany aire 


there who offer their own to thé devil for less than fifteen? 
Christians, I am not now telling you that you ought not to séll 
J your souls, for I know you must sell them, I only entreat that 
" BE you would sell them by weight! Weigh first what a soul is; Weigh 
: nett what itis worth, ahd what it edst, and then sell it and wel- 
eoitie! But in what scalés is it tobe Weighéd ? Not in the scales 


of human judgment—no! for they are false!. The children of 

mén are deceitfal upon the weiglifs. But in what balance then? 
. you think I shall say in the balaiee of St. Michael the archangel, 
wherein souls are weighed :* 1-do not reqhife so much. Weigh 
a them in the devil’s own balance, and I shall be satisfied! Take 
ee the devil’s balance in your hand, put the whole world in one 
me scale, and you will sdon find that your soul weighs more than thie 

Whole world.” “ All this will I give thee if thou wilt fall dowh 
dnd worship nie.” how different a price now,” Vieyra pré- 
od. ceeded, “does the devil purchase souls from that which he formerly 


offeréd for themi—I mean in this country (Brazil.) The devil has 
nd hot a fait id the world Where théy are cheaper! In the Gospel lie 
’ & oferi all the kitigdoms 6f the earth for a single soul; he does not 


large a purse to purchase all that are ih 
od * The Preacher it must be here borne in mind was a Roman Catholic. 
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It is not necessary to offer worlds—it is not necessary to offy 


kingdoms—it is not necessary to offer cities, nor towns, nor 
villages, it is enough for the devil to point at a plantation anda 
couple of Tapuyas, and down goes the man upon his knees to 
worship him. Oh! what a market! A negro for a soul, and 
the soul the blacker of the.two! This negro shall be your slaye 
for the few days you may have to live, and your soul shall be my 
slave through all eternity as long as God is God! This is the 
bargain which the devil makes with you.’’ Who can help,Jament- 
ing that this awful appeai of the pious Jesuit should have failed 
to convince his profligate countrymen who appear likely to. be the 
last of the European nations that will abolish this horrible trafic; 
as they were among the first, if not the ws first, who bought and 
sold their fellow-creatures! 


3 * 


- ‘THE CHILD BY NATURE, A PARENT THROUGH GRACE. 


A young and merely moral clergyman, whose father was of the 
same profession, some time. after he entered the church, was io- 
pressed with a deep sense of the importance of the things pertaining 
to his eternal peace. After he became convinced that there was 
noname given among men by which any one could be saved, bat 
the name of Jesus; and no safety but by faith in his atonement; 
he could not avoid communicating this delightful discovery of 
truth to his venerable parent. By his son’s correspondence with 
‘him, he was.led to adopt. the same views of divine truth, The 
good old man was so sensible of the benefit he had. thus derived 
from the letters and conversation of this most valuable covrespor 
dent, and that it was through his instrumentality that he had 
been led to discern the way of acceptance before God, that he 
ever afterwards used to address him, “ My beloved father. in the 
gospel.” And is it possible to conceive a higher honour thar 
that of being the instrument of communicating to those who gave 
us natural birth, the knowledge of that truth, by which, in the 
language of inspiration, men are said to be born again, 4 
interested in those blessings which shall last through eternity! 
‘The possibility of attaining an object so transcendently interest 
ing and glorious, must be, to Christian children placed in the 
circumstances we are now supposing, the most powerful incites 
mgnt to fervent prayer, accompanied with ‘persevering assidulty 
and unceasing watchfulness. 
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OUTLINES OF CONCHOLOGY. 


THe HUMANE DRIVER AWARDED, 


A poor Macedoiian soldiér was One day, leading béfore Alex. 
aiidér, 4 mule laden with gold for the king’ s use ; the beast, being 
| so tired, that he was not able either to go or sustain the load, the 
e  wule-driver took it off and earried it himself with great difficulty 


y a considerable way. Alexander seeing lim just sinking under 4 
e the burden, and about to throw it on the ground, cried out, | 
«Friend do not be weary yet, try and carry it through to th 
fentt, for itis all thiné own !” Whiat a contrast does this difevdote 
e present between the conduct of a pagan chief and his soldier to a q 
r poor beast and that of those persons who cruelly beat, half starxe, 4 
d and mercilessly overwork the horse, the ass, and other useful 4 
animals, and yet lay claim to the name of Christians! 1 

| 

OUTLINES OF CONCHOLOGY. 

[From Time's Telescope for the present Year:] q | 

(Continued from page 130.) 
Ig 14, Ostrea, oyster and scallop; inhabitatit, a Tethys. 


as BE This shell-fish 18 Widely distributed, being found in the seas of Europe, 
ut Asia, ail Africa. But sirite the days of the luxurious Romiatis the oysters 
it; of Britain have been held in the highest estimation. They weré noted in tle 


of time of Juvenal, who, satyrizing an epicure, says; : 
th , He, whether Cifcé’s rock his oysters bore, q 
he Or Luctine lake, or distant Richborough’s S$ ‘shore, 4 
ed Knew iat first taste. | 
ne The luxurious Romans were very fond of this fish, and had their Jayers or 
ad stews for oysters as we have at present, The ancients ate them raw,/and 


he sometimes roasted, They had also a custom of stewing them with mallows 
he and docks, or with fish, and esteemed them very nourishing. Oysters are 
found on various parts of our coasts, from the southern shores of England 
to the sheltered bays amdtiz the Shetland Islands ; but those chiefly celebrated 
for them are the coasts of Essex ad Suffolk: here they are dredged up by 
he means of a net (with ar iron scraper at the mouth) which is dragged*by a 
nd rope from a boat, over thé beds. As soon as taken from their native beds 
y? they are stored in pits formed for the purpose, furnished with sluices; through 
ist Which, at spring tides, thé watér is suffered to flow. This water, being 
he stagnant, soon becomes green in warm weather, and in a few days afterwards. 
‘ns the oysters acquire the sanié titi¥e, which renders them of greater value in 

. the market; but they’ do not acquire their full quality, and become fit for 
uy tale, till the eal of six 6r eight weeks. Thé principal breeding-time of oysters 
1 in the months of Apri} and May, when they cast their spawn, or spats, as 
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the fishermen call them, upon rocks, stones, shells, or any other hard syb- 


stance that happens to be near the place where they lie, to which the spats 


immediately adhere. These, till they obtain their film or crust, are somewhat 


like the drop of a candle, but are of a greenish hue. The substances to which 


they adhere, of whatever nature, are called cudtch. From the spawning-time 
‘until about the end of July the oysters are said to be sick, but by the end of 
‘August they become perfectly recovered. During these months they are out 
‘of season, and are bad eating. 


The oyster fishery of our principal coasts is teand by a court of admiral 


In the month of May the fishermen are allowed to take the oysters, in onder 
to separate the spawn from the cultch, the latter of which is thrown in again, 


for the purpose of preserving the bed for the future. After this month, itis 
felony to carry away the cultch, and otherwise punishable to take any oyster, 


between whose shells, when closed, a shilling will rattle. The reason of the 


heavy penalty on destroying the cultch is, that when this is taken away, the 
ooze will increase, and muscles and cockles will breed on the bed and destroy 
the oysters, by gradually occupying all the places on which the spawn should 
be cast. There is likewise some penalty for not treading on, and killing, or 
throwing on shore, any star-fish that happen to be seen. 


The prickly star creeps on with full deceit, 
To force the oyster from his close retreat. 
When gaping lids their widened void display, 
The watchful star thrusts in a pointed ray, 
Of all its treasures spoils tlie rifled case, 

And empty shells the-sandy hillocks grace. 


The common oyster is contented to remain fixed to his. first station, sut- 
rounded by an innumerable progeny, continually increasing with wonderfal 
fecundity. His motions consist only in turning from one side to the other, 
which he accomplishes more by sagacity than any natural agility or miherent 
strength. He contrives to bolster up one side by a gradual deposition of soft 
mud, till he stands nearly upright; then, availing himself of the flowing of 
ebbing of the tide, he opens his shell, and is tumbled on by the pressure of 
the water, and as: éxpedition is not his object, this mode may answer Well. 
‘Tt has, however, been observed that the young fry possesses the power of 
swimming very swiftly by means of an undulatory motion of the bronchi«. 
The poet of nature thus characterises the oyster :— 


Condemned to dwell 
For ever in his native shell; 

: Ordained to move when others please, 
Not for his own content or ease; . 
But tossed and buffeted about, 
Now in the water, and now out: 
Yet in his grotto-work inclosed 
He nothing feels in that rough coat 
Save when the knife is at his throat ; 
Wherever driven by wind or tide, 
Exempt from every ill beside. 
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Strong a powers have been attributed to the or which are, 


‘st is said, exerted in a most singular manner. A very rapid progress is effected 
‘by the sudden opening and closing of the shell. This is done with so much 


muscular force as to throw it four or five inches ‘at a time. In the water, an 
equal dexterity is evinced by the animal, in raising himself to the surface, 
directing his-course at pleasure, and, suddenly by the shutting of his valves, 
dropping to the bottom. The scallop was held in high estimation by the 


‘ancients, and is still sought after in Catholic countries. The pecten maximus 
mn frequently used in England. It is found gregarious in moderately deep 


water, and is taken up by the dredge. It is pickled and barrelled fur sale, 


‘and esteemed a great delicacy. The fishermen suppose that they are taken 
‘ip the greatest quantity after a fall of snow. Another species, the. pecten 
epercularis is employed for culinary purposes in Cornwall, where it is known 


by the name of fril/s or queens. In the Firth of Forth this species is f requently 


‘dredged up along with oysters, but it is thrown by the Newhaven fishermen, 


to the dunghill, along with sea urchins and star-fish, The scallop was 
eonmonly worn by pilgrims on their hat, or the cape of their coat, as a mark 
that they had crossed the sea in their way to the holy land : in commemoration 
of which this shell is still preserved in the armorial bearings of many families 
of distinction. The genus anomie is confined tothe ocean. There are twelve 
species, natives of the ocean which encirclés Great Britain. One is used as 


foed in Languedoc, and is there considered preferable to the oyster, 


(To be continued.) 


JUVENILE MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


(From the Report of the Wesleyan Missions). 


Ceylon - Colpetty School_—MAny of the bigher class children are serious 


and have the fear of God. The present numbers in the school are 93 boys and 44 
_gitls. The principal part of the boys both read, write, and speak English tole- 


tably well. Besides this, they bave made great proficiency in reading and writ- 


ing their own language, A certain number of the elder boys are now employed 
in translating a variety of little tracts and books, which have been sent out by 


friends in England as rewards for the children.. This was an idea whichdid not 
till lately occur toour minds. As they are fondof shewing their performances 
to their parents and neighbours, there are few places in which those little 
useful books, which are read with so much interest and profit by children 
and others in England, are not read in the Singhalese language. The pencils 
sent out by the Committee have been & very great help to us, both in this 


and other schools. Had we not receited them, we should have found it 
fficult to manage the larger classes of the boys, the most part of them being 
“unable to buy paper for copy books, &c. 


The principal part of the children have committed to memory several dif- 
ferent catechisms, both in English and Singhalese, together also with a 


great number of chapters, psalms, and hymns, the whole of which tend most 
happily to store their minds at an early period, with the most important 
| subjects, We have constant evidence of the tendency of these efforts in this — 
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school. ‘Those children whom we formerly reported as being undér serious 
impressions, continue to evidence the same dispositions of mind, and some 
we hope are becoming really and increasingly acquainted with the things of 
Gud. The school becomes more and more like a parish church for the yill, 
inhabitaiits, and the circumstanee of their being every week regularly sip. 
plied with preaching, gives permanency and regularity to the worship of 
God. We should hardly go too far to say, that scarcely a village in England 
exhibits a greater Suspension from business of all kinds on a Sabbath mom- 
ing, tian Colpetty. | 

Net, Bazar.—This school is a still more pleasing and interesting estahtish- 
niet. Notwithstanding that great numbers have been carried off by death, 
and sevéral have left the school to enter into trades, the place is crowded with 
‘atteftive and interesting children, both boys and girls: the total number ia 
tiie scliodl is 160, of whom 123 aré boys. The regularity of every plan adopted, 
and thé striking attention of the children to the regulations, are reall¥ sur- 
prisilig, 1idr is it less $0 to Witness thé improvement of the children. They come 
behind none in their improveinent in reading and writing both English snd 
Singhalesé, arid in committing to memory large portions of the Scripture in 
both langiiages, with catéechisms of various kinds, small tracts, psalms and 
hyitifie ; yet that in which they principally excel, is an acquaintance with 
‘the things of God. + 

Wellewatta School.—The girls’ school is behind few we have on the station; 
and in some of our late visit¢ here, it was moSt pleasing to find that several of 
the elder girls were under very serious impressions. The mistress, who is wife 
of one of the head men of the village, has the elder girls of the school assembled 
every night in her owri whiefe they spénd abbat df houf and a halfie 
reading the Scriptures, singing hymns and praying. The pleasing little class 
of adults, concerning which we haye so oftem spoken with pleasure, and 
which is attached to this school, continues faithful and stedfast. . 

Morotto School—The two masters ate worthy, excellent men, and the 
English master is a ttuly pious character. During the year they hive bef 
labouring together with united zeal to premoté the teitiporal and spiritual 
terésté of theit young charge. This is one of thost rare places from which we 
have sedrcety tlié shadow of a complaitit, not have we liad a single reproof to 
givé; ofith# contrary, every repott has brought its nieasure of unniixed satis- 
faction, atid every visit has affordéd siricere gratification. ‘The presetit number 
of thé children in the school is 62, almiust all of whom fread the English Te- 
tantictit, and with the éxcejitiont of 4 very few little boys, the riew trahslation of 
the Sittighalése Testament with the utiiost edse. And we must be allowed the 
véty strong expression in reference to this institution, (fur we cali scateély 
give it the name of a cotfinion stHodl) that its improvemedit, ith otder, its 
regularity; and the attendutice of the chiidith, ‘dre Beyond all praise. Every 
eld in the school; whéthér youhg of old, appeirs to imbibed the 
amiable and pious disposition of thd miaster. I¢ is a pleasure to visit 


“and spend a few hotrs ambtig ‘This‘school will most assuredly prove 


a tursery for the cause df God in these quarters: : 
* Erratum.—In page 130, two lines from bottom; for African Missionary 
Society, read London Missionary Sécietys 
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POETRY. 


THE FAMILY BOUQUET. 


Addressed to a Brother and Sister. 


As musing once I wander’, on my way, | 
Where rich. parierres in great profusion lay, 

The parent stems were crown’d by swelling huds, 
The saplings shelter’d by maturer woods, 

And each exhibitedin fancy’s view, 
A striking picture of your babes and you. 
Imegination bore me to the spot, 

The neat interior of my brother’s cot, 

Where like two full-grown plants yourselves found, 
O’erlooking all your rising sprouts around ; 

My little namesake on her natal day, 

In arms maternal as she smiling lay, 

Seem’d like the lovely snow-drop, white and feir, 
It’s flow’r unfolding to the vernal air, 
Pure as her emblem, may my darling be 

Oa earth,—then flourish in eternity. 

Close by her side, the harbinger of spring, 
The little crocus for young Charles I bring— 

It braves the wint’ry storm, withstands the snow, 
And prophesies warm 'Summer’s coming glow : 

Se in his‘infant face to me appears, 

Prolific intellect for riper years, 

Which train’d by grace divine, shall spurn the wiles 
Of hellish art, and all the worldiing’s smiles,— 
And, like this flow’ry emblem, raise his head, 
Emergent where guilt’s inundations spread, 

Until Heav’n’s hand removes the full blown flower, 
To share the sunbeams of th’ etherial bower. 

Next the sweet violet, unknown to fame, 

As Sureh’s type, prefers its modest claim: 

Its soft blue blossoms fascinute the eye, 

With perfect unobtrusive symmetry,— 

Humbly retiring from the public gaze, 

But found in wisdom’s unfrequented ways : 
Delightful symbol, blooming in the wild, 

Such be, in this world’s wilderness, the child, 

Til] summon’d up on bigh, in bliss to bloom, 

Her runsom’d spirit soars heyond the tomb, 

The slender jessamine, which all admire, 

Depicts young Ellen in her neat attire,— 
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lv’s fragile branches ask continual care, 

But kindly train’d will sweetest blossoms bear; 
Like her, fair emblem, may my darling be, 
The type Of elegant simiplicity ; 

Train’d by the hand divine, and early led, 


To Zion, where God’s chosen branches spread, — 


And daily upwards in progression rise, 
*T ill re-transplanted into Paradise. 

In William most variety appears, —__ 
Alternately, the child and appears 
His prototype shall be the florist’s pride, 

The Tulip, far excelling all beside ; 


Whose blended tints, like summer ev’ning skies, 


The dazzl’d eye with deep delight surprize ; 
Such may bis bright career of learning be, 

In studies various, but in harmony ;. 

The grand result, may grace divinely blend, 
Direct his steps, and crown his peaceful end.— 
Thus has a sister’s love, beneath some flower, 
Portray’d each infant inmate of your bower. 


And thus, shouid Providence inerease the train, | 


Shall fond affection wake her lyre again | 


THE 
SMother anv wer Chiloren. 


(Set to Music.) 


Of his goolitiess 1’ll teach fo 
What said he, thy dears, rend you? Bible and seo— 


Permit little clilldrén t6 Goitie me.” 


You are sinners, my children, made so by the full, 
But if Jesus you’re seeking there’s pardon for all. — 


So deprav’d is your nature, you sin ev’ ry day, 


But the blood of your Saviour can wash sins aways 


If you seck him, my éhildred, he’ make you hts dwo,. 
And will sare vou from follies to which you are préne. 


And when yoo, my children, ca tiéd to dia, 


If you serv’d bim on earth, dh high. 


To a gracioiis Redésmér, then will you not come, 
In his bosom, my children, for you there is room. 


O yes, we desire voice to hey, 


We'll come now to vette, and nO delay. 
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THE YOUTHFUL MARINER. 


LACNCHED on life’s ocean, see the reckless youth 
Spreads ev’ry sail to catch the fickle breeze ; 
Nor dreams of peril, nor of future ruth, 


Of shelving sands, and rocks, and stormy seas, 


Swiftly on sanguine Fancy’s pinions borne 

He seeks the port where Honor’s laurell’d heed, 
Or, Pleasure, blandly smiling, hides the thora 
That lurks in Wea!th and Luxury’s downy bed. 


Ah! too unskill’d in sublunary lore, 

Whose eyes ne’er glisten’d, save with tears of joy, 
Beware—nor fondly trust life’s syren shore, 

Earth’s pleasures fascinate—but to destroy. TELEMACHUS, 


THE HIDING PLACE. | 
Tsaiah xxxii. 2. 


AWAKkR, sweet harp of Judah, wake, 
Retune the strings for Jesus’ sake ; 

We sing the Saviour of our race, 

The Lamb, our shield and hiding-place. 


When God’s right arm is bar’d for war, 
And thunders clothe his cloudy car, 

Where, where, oh where! shall man retire, 
To escape the horrors of his ire ? 


Tis he, the Lamb, to kim we fly, 
While the dread tempest passes by ; 
God sees his Well-beloved’s face, 
And spares us in our hiding-place. 


Thus, while we dwell in this low scene, 
The Lamb is our unfailing screen ; 

To him, though guilty, still we run, 
And God still spares us for his Son, 


While yet we sojourn here below, 

- Pollutions still our hearts o’erflow ; 
Fali’n, abject, mean, a sentenc’d race, 
We deeply need a hiding-place. 


Yet courage—ays and years will glide, | 
And we shall lay these clods aside ; 

Shall be baptiz’d in Jordan’s flood, 

And wash’d in Jesus’ cleansing bicod. 
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Then pure, immortal, sinless, freed, 
We through the Lamb shall be decreed ; 
Shall meet the Father face to face, 
And need no more a hiding-place. 


WATCH AND PRAY. 


Wartcn, pious youth, for Satan tries 
By guileful arts to lure thy soul : 
Be, us the crafty serpent wise, 

Tic world resist, tue flesh control. 


Pray with all pray'r; let holy fre 
Continual on thine altar burn ; 

Lest, when thy many foes conspire, 
They should thy steadfast soul o’erturn. 


THE SKAITER. 


(Translated from page 144.) 


WuHEX bound by winter’s icy hand, 
The rushing waters cease to flow, 

He glides along the crystal strand 
Regardless of the depths below. 


And such the slipp’ry paths that lead, 
Where Pleasures dunce in Folly’s train ; 
O gently tread the glassy mead, 
@ rest not on the treach’rous plain, 


In winter he glides o’er the hard-frozen stream, 
While the preeipice lurks in darkness below: 

Sv inviting the surface of pleasure may seem— 
Ol stuy not upon it; beware how you go. 


As on the Ice the Skaiter tries his feet, 
Regardless of the dangerous deep below ; 

Pieasure’s light surface wiii—to tread—be sweet, 
But, Mortals! if you slip, you dowaward go. 


Thoughtless on brittle Ice, a throng 
Of nimble Skaiters giide along; 
Pieusure above invites to play, 

But Danger lurks beneath tue way. 


‘ 


Kirke Wuire. 
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_NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S GOLDEN IMAGE. 


THESE colossal figures, the original features. and 
forms of which .are so much injured by time, seem to 
have been formed upon the same ‘model and scale as 
Nebuchadnezzar’s golden,image. .They are yet'stand- 
ing: among the remains of ancient Thebes in Egypt; 


the maynificent. taste of which country for these stu- | 


pendous'idols, equally. infected the Babylonians.: The 
upper statue appears to be that of a man ; the lower that 
of a woman; though sitting, they are about fifty-two 
feet high from the feet to the crown of the head. From 
the sole of the feet to the knees alone, is nearly sixteen 
feet!. The pedestals themselves are five feet and a half 
high, thirty-eight long, and almost twenty feet broad. 
Not far from these enormous imgges lie others of 
equal. dimensions overturned, which were. probably 
thrown down by the Persian king Cambyses, son of 
Cyrus the Great, who utterly detested the idolatry of 
the Egyptians, and endeavored to root it out when he 
conquered their country. The existence of these im- 
mense statues shows the grand taste which prevailed 
in those early ages, and Some meastife’illustrates the 
inspired account of the niost'' celgbrated ‘ Babylonish 
idol, which ‘appears to have been of ‘the same pro- 
digious dimensions. ‘ The’ Bible, it is true, does not 
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em 


inform us s whether it was formed erect or sitting ; but 
Herodotus, who visited the Temple of Belus, in whatis 
supposed to have been the original Tower of Babel a 
Babylon, describes a statue of Jupiter which he found 
there, as sitting with a table before him, the base of 
which, like the seat of his throne, was of the purest gold, 
supposed to be worth eight hundred talents, or about 
four millions of pounds sterling. This strongly cou. 
tenances the*opinion, that the golden image of the 
Babylonian monarch was one of the: kimd here repre- 
sented: and the Greek historian adds, that in the same 
temple there had formerly been a statue of gold twelve 
cubits, or nearly twenty-two feet high: this is only one- 
fifth of the size of that mentioned ‘by ‘Daniel,’ which 
was sixty cubits; but it is at least evident, from the 
account of this pagan writer, independently of Scifp- 
ture, that such costly objects of idolatry had existéd in 
Babylon, and his description of them strikingly agrees 
with those of similar figures found by modern travellers 
in Egypt, whence they were originally derived. — 
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LUCY AND HER DHAYE., 


[Continued from page 161.] 


Lucy destitute of pious feelings.—iicr Amusements.— Description 0) her 
son and dress.—Embarks wiih her Father for Engianu.—The parting froa 
her Nurse.—Her distress procures her a new companion, | 


Wu can recall to mind the days of infancy and the scenes 
and persons which were presented to view when wé first 
‘began to remember and to feel, without certain tender 
feelings, which seem, as it were, mingled with our very 
‘being ? Now this being the case, and who can deny that it 
is so, how careful should we be that the early associations 
-of our children should be pure, and that he who remembers 
the days of the years of his childhood, should, together 
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LUCY AND HER -DHAYE.. 185. 


h these, be reminded of virtuous principles inculcated 

bis mind at that period; and that the first knowledge 
of his God and Saviour be blended with the endearing 
recollection of the mother or nurse, who tended his help- 
less years, or of the father, who first led him out to con- 
template and; enjoy the beauties of nature. 

- But Lucy had no pious feelings thus mingled with the 
remembrance of her clildhood, though her affectionate 
heart ever recalled, with tender pleasure, the many evenings 
spent in the verandah of her bungalow, when her Dhaye, her 
Ayah, and her bearer, seated round her upon a mat, spread 
on the pavement, amused each other, according to thie 


wit 


custom of the east, with wonderful tales of faries and genii; 


of sailors, whose surprising histories rivalled: those of Sinbad 
the sallor; of enchanted caverns; of treasures hidden deep 
in the earth ; and of rings, and wands, and lamps, whose 
virtues were such as to defy and control the whole laws of 
nature, 

If aught, more : foolish or less harmless than these things, 
had mingled with these discourses, as no doubt was the 
case, it had pleased Him, in whom the fatherless find mercy, 
to shut the ears of Lucy, and to elose her understanding to 
such things. Thus the Almighty kept this little girl in the 
secret of his pavilion and preserved her as the apple of his 
eye, though in a situation of the utmost exposure to sin ; 
_‘Testraining the heathen from using those means of corruption 
which are found to operate, almost universally, on the 
children of Europeans and other persons in the same 
situation. 


The nights of India are charming, whether the moon be - 


Visible in her waxing or waning state, or in her full orbed 
glory, marching through the cloudless sky, or whether she 
be wholly absent; the clear ether ever glitters with innu- 
merable stars, and generally speaking a certain coolness 
is perceivable to refresh. the body exbaisted by the burning 
influence of the day. Lucy still spoke, in after years, of 
these refreshing hours ; neither had she forgetten to note the 
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effect of the moon beams dancing ‘on the rippling -streaip 
which flowed at some little distance from the bungalow, or 
the fragrant odour of the Persian jessamine, as conveyed 
to her senses by the evening breeze. 7 
Thus, as we have fully described, with tittle 
variation, passed the first seven years of Lucy’s ‘life s-at 
which time her father proposed ¥eturning to England and 
taking her with him, having delayed from year to year that 
which had long become desirable, viz: Lucy's removal: to 
England with the expectation of accompanying her thither 
himself. At this ‘time Lucy, as I’ before said, was seven 
years of age, being: ‘very tall and delicately fair, the 
slightest tinge of red~fiushed -her chéeks or lips, buta 
profusion of rich auburn: ringlets and the soft vivacity of 
her dark blue eyes prevented her countenance’ from being 
uninteresting from her excessive paleness.. Her air, also, 
was graceful, her carriage easy, and her general deportment 
modest and tender, though not wholly divested of that 
foreign and peculiar air whiclr would at once liave distin 
vuished her as a stranger if placed amongst English childten, 
fn the mean time, she was unable to speak English and?was 
wholly unacquainted with the use of a‘book. Her dress 
had hitherto been half Hindoostannee and ‘half E.uropeas, 
she having been accustomed to wear Paun Jaimmahs*—no 
‘stockings and seldom, indeed, a pair of shoes—a_ short 
muslin frock, of English contexture, and a fine lace cap,— 
her arms and ancles being enriched with: golden bangles, 
and her neck drmmamented with rows of peatis. | 
. When Lucy was told by her papa that it was his intention 
‘to go ‘to Engfand, she at first heard him with pleasure, for 
the expectation of novelty is always charmittg ‘to a child; 
but when, affer'a little consideration, she recurred to the 
subject, it’ was with evident distress, and she said, “ But, 
‘papa, my poor Dhaye; may we take my Dhaye to England?” 
“ Your Dhaye shall go with you to Calcutta,” replied: Mt 
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* Paun jammahs—trowsers, 
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Grenville, desirous to evade the question, and knowing 
what pain the truth would give her. We pass over the 
many tears which Lucy shed when the time arrived in which 
she was to leave the scenes of her infancy, and many of 
those persons and things she had: known from babyhood; 
Her Dhaye was however to accompany her to Calcutta; 
and this circumstance afforded her so much comfort, that 
she presently found herself considerably at ease on board 
the Budgerow, which was to’convey her into the southern 
provinces. 

We pass over the peried spent by Lucy ani her papa in 
Calcutta, and would also, if it were not necessary to cur 
story, be glad to omit the account of Lucy’s separation from 
her nurse. The father of the little girl had taken a passage 
for her and himself on ‘board an East India man, bound 
directly for London, The ship, when nearly ready to sail, 
dropped. down into Saugur Roads, and soon afterwards Mr. 
Grenville followed in a little vessel hired for the purpose. 
TheDhaye begged to be permitted to accompany her beloved 
child as far as the Calla Pannee,* for such the natives of 
india denommate the sea; and bitter were the lamentations 
which the poor woman made over her child during. the 
whole of the last night whieh she spent with her on board 
ihe little vessel. »At sight of the ship, which was lying at 
anchor in the roads, she renewed her cries; whilst Lucy 
hung upon her with all the feelings of a daughter about to 
be separated for ever from a tender mother, When the 
hoat came along side the ship, and it was necessary to 
separate the poor black woman from her child, Mr. Gren- 
ville was almost compelled to use force for the purpose. 
Ah! mereet betteé,t méré yehan,§ mereé piaree betteé, 
exclaimed “the poor woman, pressing her foster daughter to 
her bosom; I shall never see my Lucy more; but may my 


child be and she to 


Calla black water. 
t mine, Betiec—daughter, § Jehan—hile. 
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these exclamations, till the child was carried up the side of 
the vessel and lifted over the gangway by her father, who 
stood on deck. 

As the cargo was complete, and the captain already on 
board, the vessel got under weigh avery short time afler 
Mr. Grenville and his daughter arrived in the ship; and 
' Lucy presently deprived of the last sad comfort which she 
seemed to desire, namely, the remote views of the shores of 
India, and the distant. prospect of the little vessel which 
was conveying her beloved Dhaye back to her native land— 
| vielded without restraint to her. grief, wringing her hands 
and calling continually on her nurse. Lucy’s: papa had 
many things to attend to, he was, therefore, immediately 
: on coming on board obliged to leave his Jittle girl on deck 
under the care of a European man servant, whom he bad 
hired for the voyage; but this stranger, who scarcely spoke 
one word which Lucy could understand, proved but a‘poor 
comforter to the child; who, notwithstanding all that he 
could say to her, continued to wring her hands and cry, 
‘“‘Ab! meree Dhaye--meree Dhaye--ali meree piarée Dhaye.” 
Floods of tears at the same time pouring down her cheeks 
Whilst Luey was thus giving vent to her anguish, regarding 
neither the motion of the ship nor any other circumstanee 
which surrounded her, a very pleasing apd elegant looking 
lady, dressed in widow's weeds, came out from one of the 
‘state cabins in order to enjoy the air, or, perhaps, ' 
‘dissipate, by the view of the busy scene before her, sowie 
painful thoughts, with which she also seemed to labour, aud 
‘took a seat on the deck, It was.evident that this lady wa 
‘Striving hard for composure, and prebably might bave 
suceeeded, had not the anguish of Lucy attracted her 
attention, and her pathetic calls on ene who could no longel 
‘hear ber cries, and yet who probably, till within these fe¥ 
hours, had been always reacy toatiend to her every call, 5? 
touched the feeliigs of this lady, whose heart was already 
under the influence of many sorrowful emotions, that being 
00 longer able to contain herself, she burst into tears aud 
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rising hastily drew ‘near ‘to the child, when bending down 
towards her, and addressing her in Hindoostannee she 


hesought her to be comforted, offering her her friendship, 
and assuring her of every attention which it was in her 


power to shew her, | 

Lucy, as I before said, was a pleasing child, warm in her 
feelings and possessing none of that cold ungracionsness 
which we see in too many young people. She therefore placed 
her hand in the extended hand of Mrs. Courteney, for such 
we shall call the stranger lady, and yielding to the gentle 
force which her new acquaintance used—-followed her to her 
chair, and listened with some complacency to the endea- 
vours made to sooth and console her. The friendship thus 
commenced between Lucy and Mrs. Courteney, continued to 
increase during the whole voyage, and proved a source of 
the greatest possible comfort to both parties, for Mrs, 
Courteney found in Lucy a suitable object for her regard, 
and Lucy fottnd in that lady a tender, watchful, intelligent, 
and pious friend and instructress. As Lucy’s papa had 
felt that it would be impossible for him to bring a female 
servant, in his cabin, to wait upon his little daughter, he 
was particularly thankful to be relieved from many little 
cares respecting her, by the maternal hand of Mrs.Courteney, 
who, after a few days, took upon herself nearly the whole 
care of the little girl; kept her continually in her cabin, 
and, when it was necessary for her to walk out om deck, 
always made a point of accompanying her, © Thus Lucy 
was preserved, through a merciful Providence, from that 
contamination which children universally experience on 
hoard a°crowded vessel, unless watched with a degree of 
care, of the necessity of which few persons are aware.® = 
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(Continued from page 166.) | 
THE next time that young Glanville visited Stockton Hall, 
he had the mortification to hear many expressions of regret 
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a fine fellow, give me your hand; you'll swear bye and bye 
as well as the best of us.” 4 

That?’s a pretty youth!” said Jenny Tomkins; « fine 
fellow to inherit the estate; and to inquire if I had a Bibk— 
a Bible indeed! I should as soon expect a visit trots old 
Satan to ask if I had a Bible!” 

This will serve as a specimen, and the reader will not be 
surprised to hear, that the return sent in to Lord Stockton 
was in all respects incomplete and unsatisfactory. 

_ May I not be permitted to suggest here, how necessary it 
is that persons of character and consistency should: bee. 
lected to ascertain the want of Bibles, or indeed to take:any 
active part in the distribution of that Holy Book. The idea 
of a Sabbath-breaker, a drunkard, a person of loose character 


and revolting. 

When Glanville sent in his return to ‘Lord Stockton he 
stated in his note that he found the tenants well furnished 
with the Bible, except in a very few instances. 
(aatee | At his next visit to Stockton, the noble owner of the mesial 
B f requested: his presence in his library, and politely thankei 
tel iay him for his attention to his request, “ And now, nty youig 
qi Big an friend, allow me to ésk you, what you think of the Bible! 
rate | Have you one, and are you in the practice of reading it?” 
ah 4 These were questions to which Glanville was altogether: 

7 stranger; his embarrassment was complete, and did. nt 


- 
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-_ 


escape his Lordship’s notice. ‘‘ You are not, I presumes, 4 


ii | ao Bible reader, and, consequently, are not furnished with those 
‘principles which dignify the human character. The maxio 
Bae: 3.0) -of the world are, in a great degree, false, and of course totally 
‘opposite to the doctrines of the Blessed Saviour. Yous 
al present ignorant of the world, and notwithstanding th 


ye -years you have passed at college, you know but little of humas 
1} | life; take this sacred book, (holding out a neat pocket Bible) 
hl ‘read it-with care, and pray that the Holy Spirit may enlight 
+ | your mind to understand its saered contents ; there you wil 
learn your awful state as a fallen son- of Adam, 
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= 
gecessity of repentance towards God, and of faith in our 
tord Jesus Christ, the appointed Saviour, -who came into 
the world to live and to die for guilty sinners. This is indeed 
a subject seldom entered upon by men of rank and of learning; 
so true’ are the words of the Apostle, * Not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called. 
Happy is it that there are some who do not think religion 
beneath thent. Our late excellent monarch set an admirable 
example to his subjects, not only in his strict attention to 
theimportant services of the sanctuary in public, but in his 
attachment to the book of God in his private ‘retirement. 
But’f will not detain you upon ‘this topic any longer; re- 
member that time is flying, and bearing on ‘its wings days, 
aid months, and years! Soon, very soon, we shall appear 
at'‘the bar of God! then, dear Glanville, then what will be 
our state!——Farewell. Let these thoughts sink deep into 


“ "Glanville bowed and retired, and soon left the house. In 


his way home he perceived a waggon coming towards him, 
and as he advanced, he called to the driver to stop imme- 
diately; swearing, at the same time, that if the man did not 
obey his orders, he would*horsewhip him-severely. The man 
advanced with his waggon, which was heavily laden with 
corn, leaving sufficient room for Glanville to pass. The high 
spirit of the latter, regardless of the consequences, excited 
him'to chastise the ‘waggoner for his presumption in not 
dbeying his orders, and the whip was applied in‘the most 
wanton manner’to the back and shoulders of the harmless 
driver of the team, who conducted himself with the utmost 
patierice and coolness, while he endeavored to defend himéelf 
froth the furious and ufiprovoked attack of the young Squire. 
“There,” ‘said Glanville, when his fury had spent: itself, 
“remember, in future, to obey your superiors.” Yesyyes, 
young gentleman,” said the°waggoner, ** I will’ remember it, 
and: 80° will -you ‘unless’ am mtich mistaken.” “Glanville 
galloped’ off and’'soot' reached his ‘father’s house; and sup- 
Pressing his feelings, exhibited’ to his father the pocket Bible 
VOL. VII. N.S, 
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i which he had received from Lord Stockton. On @ blank 
| leaf his Lordship had written these lines; 


he 


| THIS VOLUME, 
| MORE VALUABLE THAN MINES OF GOLD, 
| : AS LEADING THE READER TO 


JESUS, 
THE SAVIOUR OF LOST SINNERS, 
THE COMFORTER OF THE MISERABLE, 
e THE GUIDE OF THE WANDERER, 
ee THE CONSTANT AND UNERRING MONITOR OF THE 
YOUNG, 
THE SOLACE OF THE AGED, ; 
THE HOPE OF THE DYING, 
PRESENTED TO 


| | 
WALTER GLANVILLE, Esa. 
BY HIS AFFECTIONATE FRIEND, 
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STOCKTON. 


von 


“ Very pretty indeed !”” said the Baronet, “ 1 hope, Walter, 
you will prove yourself worthy of the friendship of so gooda & 
man as his Lordship. I wish I were half so good ashe & | 
is! God help me! The time I hope will yet come wheal & 
shall be better than I am now.’’ How many persons enter & 
tain the same delusive idea! Alas! they do not mean to 
seek the kingdom of God, nor to run the race set before them. 
Could heaven be obtained by vain wishes and outward pri 
fessions, it would be theirs; but the world has their hearts, 
Pay and God will not accept those whose hearts are not devoted @ 
ie | to him. The man approved at the “ great day of dread 
at decision and despair,” is such a man as Joshua,, who, tt 
ed a gardless of the conduct of others, resolves to serve the Lond 
saat ‘| He fears not the world’s frown, nor can he be seduced by its 

ERY | fascinating smile. He dares to be singular ; not precise, n0t 
pedantic, nor ostentatious; but firm in his attachment-t 
God, and in his opposition. to sinful maxims and pursuits 
This is the man whom the King of Heaven will honor in thi 
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world, and crown with everlasting glory in the world to come; > 
where all is happiness, and joy, and peace. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, , 

Swells from the vale afd midway leaves the storm. 


Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
ine sunsbine settles on its head.’ 


INGRATITUDE.. 
A TALE, 


“ Special favors call for great gratitude, as those who rent the largest 
farms generally pay the most for them.” —DYER. 


Joun WILKINSON was an industrious man, and having 


sale of old: books, and as he had no capital and dreaded to 
be in debt, he took a small stall at the corner of one of 
the streets in London, At the usual. hour of eight in the 
morning, John was observed putting out his books to the 
best advantage, for he did not spend that time in bed which 
ought to be devoted to labour. His civility and proper 
behaviour soon attracted general notice, and numbers 
frequented his stall, so that in a short time he peresived 
that his assiduity. was not without profit. 
Amongst the persons who remarked his regularity, his: 
sobriety, and attention to his daily employment, was Mr.’ 
Edwards, a respectable bookseller, who resided in the 
neighbourhood, and thinking John to be a man deserving ‘ 
of patronage, he took an opportunity of questioning him on | 
the subject of his profits, and how it was that his industry) 
and sobriety had not removed many of the indications of ' 
poverty which still existed. ‘* Ah, sir,” said John, “* my‘ 
capital is so small that I am unable to procure those books » 
%s afford any thing like @ living profit.” “Well,” mest 
Mr. Edwards, whose ability was equal to his humanity, and 
who delighted in works of kindness, ‘If I find cash arene 
part of the profit would you allow me?” “ Half, sir,” said . 
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most gladly.” The terms were onthe 
money advanced—John proceeded upon an enlarged scale, 
and, in a few years, had realized a profit of some thousands 
of pounds, | 

But, alas, how deceitful is the human heart ! As John 
increased in riches, he increased in ambition. His mea | 
were ample, and he engaged ina variety of projectstp 
increase his property still further. But this was not th I 


wah worst! He began to view bis partner, Mr. Edwards, as a 


impediment to his prosperity! He, therefore, proposeda 
dissolution of partnership, and Mir. Edwards from 
the concern. 

But, mark the change! From that time every thing ial 
wrong, Losses of every kind attended him, by land-and 
by sea. Sickness entered his family, and such an accums- 
lation of evils, from what the world calls ill-fortune,. befel 
him, that his affairs became deranged and. he was at. length 
declared a bankrupt! What could he do? only one thing 
remained, and that was to return to his old praeticeol 
selling books at the stall. He, accordingly, sought out bis 
old situation and once more took possession of the identical 
stall, where he made bis first attempt to gain a livelibood. 
With a beart aimost broken, he frequently turned hiseye 
to the residence of his old friend Edwards, while the tear 
streamed down his furrowed cheeks at the recollection of 
his base ingratiiude. 

- The kind, the. generous Edwards, soon recognized his 
former partner, and, after two or three years, he formed the 
resolution te make John another offer. He went, thérefore, 
to his book-stand and expressed his sorrow for his. misfor 
tunes. ‘Qh, sir!” said. John, with a deep. groan, “BY 
fate is not misfortune; no, it isa just punishment fro® 
offended Heaven, for the grossest ingratitude ———~ 
Edwards paused for some time, and then taking John by 
the hand, said, “if we were to ivy : the old plan again, 40 
you think you: would behave better? Poor John was greatly i 
affected and said, in broken. accents, ‘ his heart had# 
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| forgiveness for the past and his confidence for the future, 


wanted words. to express his thanks, 
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greatly deceived him that he could not trust it; and,”” 
added he, “ God, I trust, will forgive me, but I can 
never forgive myself.” | 
Mr. Edwards was convinced that a sense of unworthy- 
ness was the best security for integrity, told him he had his 


and he would, therefore, immediately advance him some 
money. The astonished man looked at his benefactor, but-., 


, The falling tears bedewed his cheek, 
And told the thanks he could not speak. - 

The second attempt of Mr. Edwards: succeeded no ress 
than the first,.and in a few years John amassed a handsome ae 
fortune. But the reflection. of: his: former ingratitude 
constantly. followed’ him; and; even to his dying day, he. 
frequently repeated, “ I-shall never forget my ingratitude.” 

But; what was the offence of John Wilkinson, when: 
compared with our returns te God? He has often blessed 
us, often visited us, often-tried us, and yet how have his‘ 
benefits been slighted by us. Let us think upon the 
constant, the unmerited mercies we continually receive from. 
Him, who feeds, and guides, and guards us. “It was the 
custom of the pious Jews of old,” says Mr: Henry, “ to 
give God thanks for every good thing which they énjoyed,,. 
saw, or heard of: thus; if'they smelt a-rose, they were 
taught to say, blessed be God who made that flower; if’ . 
they ate bread,. they 7 blessed be'He that appointed 
bread to strengthen man.” We that. have superior mercies 
fo what they. had, eeu hereby be taught to be very. 
grateful for all. that we enjoy, and. the. remembrance of 


former troubles should. never, drown the sense of present, ae 
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Tue gratification of’sinful pleasure i isa veil under whick Satan 
Msinuates and takes possession of the human mind, It is, indeed, 
“2 awful-and melancholy scene to behold so many of our fellow 
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creatures. drinking deep of the cup of licentious pleasure, “ trea, 
suring up wrath against the day of wrath, and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God.”—(Rom. ii. 5.) One would imagine, 
if they were capable of reflection even for one moment, if they 
were but to consider the shortness and frailty of human life, that 


All flesh is grass, and all its glory fades 
Like the fair flower dishevelled in the wind ; 
Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream, 


they would be struck with a sense of their own wretchedness, and 
be ready to cry out, ‘‘ Lord save us, else we perish.” But their 
eyes are blinded, so that they do not perceive their own inevitable 
destruction—so that they behold not the yawning chasm that 
presents itself before them; their ears are deaf to the blessed 
truths of the Gospel, “ refusing to hear the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely.” Youth is the season in which sinfal 
pleasure strives most eagerly to spread her poisonous qualities, 
and to gain‘an ascendency over the human mind; how ought we 
then to be on our guard, and reject her first impulses, lest, under; 
an-assumed form, she should take deep root in our hearts, and 
lead. us insensibly on to the paths of sin and iniquity, whose end is, 
destruction and death. Pleasure is often compared ‘* to be a rose, 
near which there for ever grows the thorn of evil,” O, may it be 
our choice so carefully to cull the rose, as to avoid the thorn; for 
what a pleasing sensation of pleasure do the virtuous feel, with 
what joy do they behold the wonders and beauties of the creation, 
seeking, through every event and occurrence of their lives, 
wlore and glorify him, who is the “ Father of all mercies and God 
of all consolation.’’ Look into their families and domestic 
concerns, see what peace and order, what love and unity, reigns 
throughout the whole; and when the voice of time declares that 
they must depart and go hence, with what resignation and holy joy 
do they breath their soul into its rest, even into the bosom of their 
God. Thecarna! and worldly minded, are represented by Timothy 
(v. 6,) to be dead, whilst they live, indeed, every incident of theit 
lives proves this to be the case, with what boldness do they offend 
against the Majesty of Heaven, setting at defiance his laws, and 
treating him with contempt—sacrificing unto their own net, and 
burning incense unto their own drag. Survey the occurrences of 
their life, what-a scene of iniquity ‘shall we there behold; 
gratification of their own carnal appetites is their chief aim—thelf 


donse is the residence of sin—vice in nearly all its hideous form 
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B of the covenant an unholy thing, and do despite unto the 
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make it their abode. It must be so, where the fruits of the Spirit . 
are so neglected and treated with disdain; it must be so, with . 
them that “ crucify the Lord of glory afresh, that count the blood 


Spirit of Grace.” And are we not ready to conclude from their 
situation, that 


He lives, who lives to God alone, 
And all are dead beside. 


But behold them when they have finished their sinful course—, 
when the yawning grave is waiting to receivé them, and when their . 
souls are required to meet their God. In vain they call on the 

“rocks to cover them, and on the lions to devour them, and to | 
conceal them before him and before the presence of his power.” 
“How shall they call on him in whom they have not belié¢ved ;” 
ot how shall he hearken unto their cries, for mercy, whose lives 
have been spent in deriding his goodness; how will they then 
endure all the miseries of an awakened conscience, and all the 
horrors of that cruel remorse, 


tes 
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‘* Which is the fatal egg, by pleasure laid, 
In every bosom where her nest is made ; 
- Hatch’d by the beams of truth, it breaks his rest, 
And proves a raging scorpion in his breast.” CowpPrEr. 


But there is not a race of men, in whom sensual pleasure has 
its uncontrolled and «ireful sway, more than amongst those that 
go down unto the sea in ships, and see his wonders in the great 
waters, Is it not astonishing that they should be so totally blind 
to their own interests, and so stupidly insensible to their own 
welfare, who are every day experiencing fresh proofs of his 
goodness? who border so nigh upon. the confines of death and 
eternity; and yet seem, for the most part, as if they had made a 
covenant with death; and with hell were at agreement. It has 
beed an ancient saying, (Qué nescit orare, discat navigare,) he 
who knows not how to pray, let him learn to navigate, .But gene-, 
rally this is quite reversed, for he that would learn to blaspheme; 
and dishonor God, may go to sea for instruction. As for prayer, 
itis counted a needless business; they see the profane and vile. 
delivered as well as others, and, therefore, they say, what profit is 
prayer tous? Does it not excite wonder that they who arese, 
tager for earthly traffic, should neglect to traffic for that precious, 
“gold of Ophir,” whose lustre never fades, and whose brilliance. 
eudureth for ever. But if the voice of God, uttered in hiedreadful ; 
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| i storms and tempests, or in his glorious Gospel, will not awaken fi 
or rouse them, let them remember that a dreadful hurricane is 
gathering, and fast approaching, in which the “Lord 
i upon the wicked, snares, and fire, and brimstone, for ever." [i y 
(Pealm xi. 6.) ‘And may the Lord of Hosts, who alone doch 
what pleaseth him, amongst the armies of Heaven and the 
if baa inhabitants of the earth,” (the ever skilful pilot,) grant thema HR ¢ 
favourable breeze, so that, crowding all sail towards thenew point 
of the Heavenly Jerusalem, they may be wafted unto the continent 
Ae i ia of Glory, even into the haven of eternal rest. Fipax, Bf 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 
f 
| 
ae SLEEPING UPON THE HOUSE-TOP. 
| q Tun description of the houses of eastern countries, contained im 
| ie : our number for November, 1817, to which our readers are pal 
aa ey ticularly referred, will enable them more easily to comprehend 
| Wee the above striking sketch, and the following further illustrate 
| eee Ga, by Mr. Morier, in his second journey into Persia. 
in the summer season, as the operations of domestic life are 
mostly performed in the open-air, every noise is heard. At night 
all sleep on the tops of their houses, without any other coveriag 
over their heads than the vault of heaven! The poor seldom bart 
screen to keep them from the gaze of passengers ; and asf 


| ceived on the tops of the houses people either still in bed or just 
| appeared to be always up the first, whilst the men were frequently 


custom of sleeping on the house-top, speaks much in favour of the 


— 


| ferred from the passage where it is said, “ That in an evening-tide. 
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enerally rode out on horseback at a very early hour, we per- 


getting up, and certainly no sight was ever stranger. The women 


7 
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wen lounging in bed long after the sun was risen. This universal: 


climate of Persia; and indeed we found that our repose in the 
open air was much more refreshing than in the confinement of a 
rom. That this was also a Jewish custom may perhaps be in- 


. 
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David arose from off his bed and walked upon the roof the king's 
house.—2 Sam. xi. 2. 


had put for his pillow, and set it up for a pillar, and poured 
oilupon the top of it; and he called the name of that place 
Beth-el : but the name of that city was called Luz at the first. 
And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, If God will be with me, and 
will keep me in this way that I go, and will give me bread to- 
eat, and raiment to put on, so that I come again to my father's 
house in peace, then shall the Lord be my God ; and this stone 
which I have set for a pillar shall be God's house; and of all’ 
‘that thou shalt give me, I will surely give the tenth unto 
thee.—Genesis xxviii, 18—22, | 


_] REMARKED, says Mr. Morier, that our old guide every here and 
there placed a stone on a conspicuous bit of rock, or two stones 
one upon the other, at the same time uttering some words, which I 
learnt were a prayer for our safe return. This explained tome what 
Lhad frequently seen before in the East, and particularly ona 
high road leading to a great town, whence the town is first seen, 
and where the eastern traveller sets up his stone, accompanied by 
adevout exclamation, as it were, in token of his safe arrival, The 
action of our guide appears to illustrate the vow which Jacob 
made when he travelled to Padan-aram, in token of which he 
placed a stone and set it up fora pillar. In seeing a stone on the 
toad placed in this position, or one stone upon another, it implies 
that some traveller has there made a vow, or a thanksgiving, 
Nothing is so natural ina journey over a dfeary country as for a 
solitary traveller to set himself down fatigued, and to make the 
Yow that Jacob did: « If God will be with me, and keep me in this 
my that I go, and will vive me bread to eat and raiment to put 
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And Jacob rose up early in the morning and took the stone that he | | | 
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on, 80 that I may reach my father’s house in peace,” ke. they 
will I give so much in charity. Or again, that on first seeing the 
place which he has so long toiled to reach, the traveller should 
sit down and make a thanksgiving, in both cases, setting ups 
stone as a memorial. 


Rejoice with me for I have found my sheep which was lout 
Luke xv. 6. 

_As I was passing along the streets a few days ago, I meta 
large flock of sheep; when I came up with them, I saw that one 
of them had strayed from the rest, and was running fast away in 
the contrary direction to what he should have gone. The shep- 
herd seeing this, was so anxious to recover and bring back this 
single sheep, that he made no hesitation, but left the whole flock 
in an apparently exposed situation in the street, in which were 


W 
many rude boys, together with horses and carriages of all descrip 
tions; nevertheless he left them all, and, accompanied by his & 
faithful dog, who seemed to participate in the anxiety of his q 
master, began an active pursuit after the strayed sheep, with th 


whom the dog soon came up, and many times did bark loudlyin & 
his ear in order to stop him, but it seemed to be to little purpose, 


as he continued running till he had got through one long street r 
and had entered another; here, however, he had not gone far & ;, 


before the shepherd himself came up with him, and in the most 
dispassionate manner laid hold of him to bring him back ; he did 
not strike him, nor did he seem the least angry; but kindly 
laying him on his shoulder, he turned back after the rest whom 
he had left. I viewed him returning with his dog by his sid, & ¢ 
and J thought I could read in his smiling countenance the lan & 
guage, “ Rejoice with me for I have found the sheep which I hod Be, 
lost.” Ina moment I was struek with this beautiful and lively § 
illustration of the parable which our Lord spake concerning the & 
lost sheep, which so exactly agreed with what I have related, “se: 
the reader may perceive by turning unto it and comparing te, 
therewith ; and I wish it may impress every mind as it has mM @ j 
with the love of God in Christ Jesus, | JW. 
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“ 4 wounded conscience who can bear.’” 


Cuarues IX. disclosing the trouble of his soul to Ambrose Paré 
oncerning Bartholomew's day, made this confession ; Ambrose, 
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as if | was seized with a fever; sleeping or waking, the murdered 


.that? and so on, Tired with being questioned, he said, “he like 
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| know not what has happened to me these two or three days past, 
but L feel my mind and body as much at enmity with each other 


Huguenots* seem ever present to my eyes with ghastly faces and 
weltering in blood!!!’ This prince died at the Castle of Vin- 
cennes, in the most exquisite torments, and bathed in his own 
blood. The cruel massacre on St. Bartholomew’s day was always 
in his mind ! and he continued to the last, by his. tears and agonies, 
to shew the grief and remorse he felt for it—‘* Who hath hardened 
his heart against God and prospered?” . T, W.C, 


THE MISTAKE, 

Mirza Apev Hassan, the late Persian Ambassador, frequently 
walked in Kensington Gardens by himself. As he was one day 
seated ona bench, an old gentleman and an old lady taking him for 
one of his own attendants, accosted him. They asked him many 
questions. —How does your master like this—and how does he like 


all very well, but one thing he not like, old man ask too many 
questions.” Upon this he got up, laughing, leaving the old 
gentleman to find out that he had been speaking to the Ambassador 
in person. 


JUVENILE PIETY AND BENEVOLENCE. 


A rew weeks back, while a worthy teacher of a Methodist 
Sunday School, with his family of four or five children, were one 
day in particular deeply feeling the effect of hard times, without 
any immediate prospect of relief, they received a very seasonable 
help from a quarter they could least expect it. It was a small 
wm of money inclosed with a note in an old pocket, thrown 
secretly into the house. The teacher and his wife, overwhelmed 
with gratitude, mentioned the circumstance to one of the super, 
intendents, who was equally with them at a loss to judge whence 
the welcome supply could come. However the writing of the note 
led to a discovery, and on further inquiry it. was found to come 
from a few scholars belauging to the school, who instead of playing 
in the fields on Shroye Tuesday, as they had been wont to do, 
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conclusion of their meetipg, one. of the boys said,“ Noy 
let us remember poor, one, of,our, teachers, by subscribing 

ito, his wants what we have bad given “us to spend, 

-Accordingly they all consented cheerfully with. one. agcord to the 

propesal. It then agreed that two of them should De: ap. 
spointed to carry the money.as soon ag it was dark, in the Mnaniger 
already described. The smouni oi, their little, money: was 
.. two shillings and one-penny. , The small p paper ine losed contained 
the following words : “ Trast thon in, the Lord and do 
verily thou shalt be fed. _Thy.bread, shalt. be given thee, and 

water shall be sure,” Amen. bts 


Ritig’s Bench; inthe reigh “Of Chatles the ‘rose 
the Roger son df the Lord Récpe North 
who personally knew him;-saysjeHis character and his begin- 
ning were equally strange, He‘wasat first no better than a beggar 
boy) if not = narish foundlize. without known parents or relations! 
had found a way ic live ‘by obseguionsness (in Clement’ 

is temember,). and courting the attornies.clerks for, 
extraordinary Obedience and diligence of the boy made the 
willing to do him.good, He appeared yery ambitious, to: learnt 
Write, and ne of the attornies. got ia board knocked. ap att 

window" on the top of the staircase, and that.was his desk, sehere 
Sat and. wrote after copies.of court and.other hands, 

gave him, made himself. so..expert’ a. writer,,that he 
and made some pence. by hackney writing;,and 
‘degrees he. piished his faculties.and.fell to..form, and by 
that were Jent- him, became an £xquigite entering clexk, and 
"same course of ‘improvement, of, f 
Special pleading, then at large; and after. he was,esiled to the 
practice ‘ta the King’s Bench Court equal. 
North adds, his ordinary dealing be, was a3, honest | 

snow was white! As, for, his.parts none: had, them, more 
lively than he, ‘and While he sat in the Court of King's, Beneby be 


providence saw fit to crown the, honest efforts of his, patien}-per 
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THE BEGGAR’S ‘DISESSE. 


= 

ow says with some senators of 
ing before the gate of the Senate House, a beggar presented | 
us; who, with sighs and tears, and lamentable gestu 
the 
ap. 
er 


expreseed his miserable poverty, saying, Withal’ that “he “fa 

about lim @ private disorder which shame prevented him from. 
discovering to the eyes of men. We all pitying the case of the 
ms TE poor man, gave him each of us something, an and he departed; but 
one amongst us sent his‘servant after him, with command’ to 
and of him what bis private infirmity might be, which he was 
an! loth to discover? The'servant overtook him; and desired of hint 
: that satisfaction; atid, having diligently viewed his face, breast, 
arnt,” “1 see nothing,” said he, “whereof you haye any 
reason to complain,” Alas!’ said the beggar, ‘the disease 
i, thet afflicts me is far different from what you. conceive of,.and is 
« . @ wmehas you cannot see: it is an evil that hath crept over my whole 
a hody; it is passed through the veins and marrow of me, in such @ 
that there 'is‘io one member of my body that is able to 
do any worl; this disedte is by some idleness and sloth?" 


of Cato of Uties’s 

character, he was not unsusceptible of tender emotions, nor desti- - 

tute of kind affections. Never was fraternal love stronger.than = - 

that which he bore to his brother Cepio. When ahy oneasked - 

him~whem he loved best, he would answer, “my 

Aad when farther asked whom ‘next he most léved,“he would 

repeat “Cepio,” and so to each successive question of thé same 

wort till his interrogators ceased to inquire any farther. As he 

stew to manhood he gave many strong confirmations of - his 

brotherly attachment. He never supped without never 

went any journey without him; never even walked in the munpheet 

without-him! When’ Cepio was at length cat off by-déa 

to-triamph over all Cato’s philosophy. Téars flowe 

‘he profusely down his cheeks, while he embraced the dead body, and 

be tell into a state of and melancholy from 

mor slong time befere he recovered. What a lésson’does this Oferta: 

bet thu brothers and sisters, who, on the each other 
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MISSIONARY ANTBLLIGENCE,. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Tre study of geography, in itself noble and delightful, receives a ney 
interest from its recent association with ideas of Christian beneficence 
The know ledge of the globe—of its regions, tribes, manners, and langtiages. 
heretofure chiefly confined to mercantile or scientific purposes, has been at 
once enlarged and exalted by religion. Our forefathers were comparatively 
unacquainted with the delight of gazing on a map with philanthropic 
feelings—of numbering with an eager eye every spot of verdure and culti- 
vation taken in from the fand of thorns and briars, the surrounding empire 
of barrenness and desolatiofi: it is OUR privilege to be able to connect, ‘in 
the instruction of our, children, the knowledge of the BARTH, with that of 
the CHURCH; and, in illustrating the beauties of a map, to bid them re. 
member, not ** Here, such a battle was fought, and such a multitude was 
slain”—but ‘* Here, such a mission has bees planted, and such fruits of the 
Spirit have been reaped.” 

At the monthly meetings for prayer, at several of the stations in Sierra Leone, 
the Christian negroes come forward with eagerness to contribute to the Mis- 
sionary society. Mr. Johnson received from them at one of these meetings, in 
the copper coin which circulates in the colony, not less than 3/. 15s. 2d. 
Some men will bring coppers for themselves and their wives—‘ This for 
me—this for mammy ;” and some women will bring for their husbands and 
their children—this for daddy—and this for pickaninny”—giving each sepa- 
rately, and they must all have their names *‘ live in the book.” These 
contributions of the Christian negroes of the colony, aided by those of 
European friends, amounted, in the last year, to upward of 120/. 


WEST-AFRICA MISSION, 


* Sherbro Country, Nav. 14, 1820.—We went this morning to Jenkin Island, 
to Treesana ; where we stopped all day, because the people were all in their 
farms,; six o’clock in the evening they came home, and I called them.to- 
gether. I saw eighty-two men and women, beside children. I read. and 
explained to them the first chapter of John. They were very attentive: aad 
when I had done, an oid man said to me, ‘** We are glad to hear ihis word.” 
en all the people said, ** Yes, yes: these words are good for our souls.” 
Then one old man said, “ For myself, J am very old: my life is in the h 
df God: I know not what time God will take it away, I will. Jook to Gody 
let.him do what he will, But, William Tamba,” said the old man, “14m 
blind; I cangpt see, Cut.some holes in a piece of board, that I way know 
when it is Sunday. L.will count them holes every morning, that we may 9} 
rget,” . Then I took board, and cut seven holes in it, and geome it fo 
y the Holy Spirit teach them, and us all! ait 


fittle Kandyan boy, @ son of one ofthe inte Kandyan chiefs, who bas bees 
mearly a year under my care. I have seldom found a boy 40 apt to leacnvaat 
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so desirous of being instructed, No pursuits or pleasures would cause him 
after school hours to neglect committing a portion of Singhalese and English 
to memory, to repeat to me early in the morning; and after schoo] hours he 
frequent? y prepared a portion to repeat in the evening before retirement. He 
says, before he left Kandy, he never heard that there wasa God, that he is 
sure his countrymen know nothing of Jesus Christ. One morning he came 
to me early, begging IL would write him a copy, the first letter of which was 
to be C. The boy was acquainted with mary English phrases, especially such 
as. are found im the Scriptures; so I said Bandare, what I write?’ 
he replied, ‘‘ Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” ‘* Well,” 
said J, ‘* do you understand that?” he replied by repeating it very correctly 
in Singhalese. . How various are the ways of Divine Providence in sending 
his truth to dark places, humanly speaking inaccessible, and that a temporary 
captivity should prove the means of a deliverance from ignorance, super- 
stition, and death, is one of the mighty operations of Him, ‘‘ who is won- 
derful in counsel, and excellent in working.” 

Minuangodde School.—This school has continued to prosper since its com- 
mencement under the particular care of Don Nicholas Perera, interpreter of 
the station, who has been indefatigable in his exertions to promote its welfare. 
By his attention and good management the boys have got on well, both in 
Singhalese and. English; and what is of still greater importance, many of 
them have made much improvement in religious learning; and perhaps thefe 
is just ground for saying that the minds of some of the boys have been 
brought, in some degree, under the influence of divine truth. At a Jate 
examination of the school, a boy named Matthew, said that before he came 
to the school, he believed in Badha and in devil-worship, but that now he 
knew that devil-worship was the very extreme of evil, and that the worship 
of Budha was bad; that he could not now attend any heathen ceremonies, 
and that when he saw the people going to such places, he considered that 
they were going to commit sin against God. He also said, = abowt 8 year 
ago he began to pray morning andevyening. 

The School of Jaffna.—This was one of our first: schools established in 
the island. It was commenced by our brethren Lynch and Squance, imme- 
diately on their arrival at this place in 1914. The labours which have been 
bestowed on it have been most amply compensated: several young men, while 
they have had their minds imbued with useful knowledge, have had! their 
hearts impressed with truth; many of them now occupy important sfatiofié, 
some under Government, and others in our Mission. There have beemin 
all-20 young men who have left this school, after having been qualified 
to fill useful places. The number in the school at present is 102; 75 of thése 
are Europtan descendants, and 45 of them natives; 38 of the boys read the 
English Testament, 57 of them. write English, 10 learn repel 
the catechism, beside the alphabet boys. : 

Valvatetorre School.—The. village of Valyatetorre is perhaps the richest 
dative village in,Ceyloy, The streets are neatly laid out,.and all the,inha- 
bitants are remarkable for their cleanliness ; ; but alas! idolatry and supersti- 
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professed Christian,’ either’ Roman Catholic or Protestant; yet how pleasing 
is the consideration that'a Christian ‘school has been: established, and that 


72 children ate receiving instruction im Christian principles, These, or some 


of them, may instruct the next generation, and the villaze ron now is filed 
with idolaters, may soon resound with the praises of God. 

Mission House.—(Trincomalee).—The number of childrens educated it, 
fluctuated for some time between 40 and 50, but lately a: eonsiderable in- 
crease has taken place, chiefly of natives. The school: embraces all des. 
criptions of children, European, Dutch, Portuguese and Native. Among the 


‘two first classes are several boys of considerable abilities, whose progress in 


reading, writing, gpammar; and arithmetic, would not, disgrace them on ex- 
amination. For more than a year, a spirit of emulation has been stirred up 


“among them, by the judicious distribution of rewards; which, though small 


-by reason of our resources, are yet effectual in keeping alive the spirit of 


-exertion. But we are happy to add ourapprobation of the moral improvement 


of many of them; this is a gratification to us greater than the gift of thou- 
sands of silver and gold. ‘To see the orderly entrance of such boys into the 
Mission premises depositing their books in the proper places, selecting first 


that which contains hymns of praise to the Deity, solemnly kneeling and in- 


roking the blessing of Almighty God; and after rising, cheerfully pursuing 


their labour, and then tenderly endeavouring to teach the lesser boys, isa 
- luxury we frequently taste. 


WEST-iNDIA MISSIONS. 

‘ Parham, Antigua.—A school) 60 feet long by 25 feet wide, has been built 
‘here. On the day the school was opened, the names of 640 children. were 
‘entered, and on the following Sunday the work of tuition commenced; a 
considerable number of these children, attracted by novelty and curiosity, 
-very soon left the school, but the number on the books was not reduced below 
500, which number has continued, with but little variation, to the present 
-time. 

The school held at the Chape!-in St. Jobn’s, continues to give satisfaction 
toall who notice its increase in number, and the improvement of the children, 
~ both in useful learning and propriety of behaviour. Several of them are ; under 
serious impressions, and are formed into a class for the purpose of receiving 

: ‘religious advice suitable to their circumstances. 
yocDThe happy influence of religion on the minds of the children might be 
.dMusteated by many striking facts. Two of the scholars who died } in the past 
‘year, gave satisfactory evidence of their possessing such religious principles 
- a supported them. in the near prospects of death and eternity. Four of the 
wecholars. since the last Report, have been appointed to, the situation of 
- uasgistapt teachers in the schools, which bid fair to supply themselves’ in 
. ‘fature with as many teachers as may be needed, In many instances these 
achoo}s have been recommended to, the parents and owners of the scholars, by 
- observing the attachment of the children to the school, their eagerness to get 
. \weady fop Sunday, their endeayours to remove ‘the trifling hindrances which 
“occur,$o prevent their attendance, and their fear of being complained of to 
‘their teachers. Many persons who haye Supday-school children, restding 
them, have expressed their approbation of them to the teachers, with wally 
good wishes for the prosperity of the work. 
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the j instrument of its motion. is now put very different ‘exiployment, in 
sproning those 


OUTLINES OF CONCHOLOGY.. 
— = = 
Jamaica.—There is: but one regular Sanday-scheol.. there is 
a very promising. class of girls formed and instructed-by Mrs. Johnstone, who 
are not only! making great unprovemént reading, but many of them are 
alsoxtruly serionss Their numberis 36, outof whieh 15 have joined the society. 
There is also a class at/Morant Bay ma similar state of improvewent. At 
Manchioneal. there is also a class which has. made great proficiency. At 
Moutego Bay a yery promising Sunday-sehool of 70 children has been com- 
‘menced,. The children,” says Mr. Ratcliffe, are very-eager-to learn,’ 
OUTLINES OF CONCHOLOGY: 
[From Time's Telescope for the present Year} 


(Continued-from. page. 175.) 
i 
16. Mytilus, muscle; inhabitant allied to an ascidia. 


“Some of the muscles’ penetrate into the interior of calcareous rocks, where 
they reside ont of the reach of ‘danger. Others adhere by their beard to the 
exterior of rocks or stones; and so tenacious is their hold, that, in the 
larger species, they cannot he separated without considerable exertion.” One 
species is gathered from the depths of the sea, on account of the pear/s 
which are found within the shells. Of these, the ancient Romans were ex- 
travagantly fond. § It is not enough’ (says Pliny) ‘ to despoil the sea of its 
riches, in order to- gorge our appetites; we must likewise, both men and 
women, carry them about on our hands, in our ears, upon our beads, and 
on our whole body.” Persons of every rank purchased thiem. with eagerness ; 
they were worn on every part of dress p and there is such a difference, both 
in size and in value, among pearls, that while such as were large and of’su- 
perior lustre adorned the wealthy and the great, smaller ones and of inferior 
quality gratified the vanity of persons. in more bumble stations of fife.— 


Julius Caesar presented Servilia, the mother of Brutus, with ‘a pearl for 


which he paid -¢'48,457. The famous pearl ear-rings of oe were ‘ia. 


value £161,458. 


The common or edible niusete is found both in the European and Tiidtan 
seas, adhering to ‘rocks, by the silky threads which'it fotms froin fts "body, 


“Dut it grows to a much larger size between the Tropics than in the nortliérn 
climates, It abounds on the British shores, being one of the conimon@t of 


our shells. ‘Adb-the muselés have, foran instrument of motion} a tdngué or 
fot, capable of considerable elongation, and also of being shorténed. into 
tee form of & heart. When the animal feels inclined to°change its place, it 


_ thrusts the foot out of the shell, and raises itself on its edge; then,’ by 


reaching this to ag great a distandée as {t will extend; it uses it as a kind of 


am, drawing, the. body jp ‘to it, und this'it until ‘it foutid » 


Snvenient situation. If the muscle be to make this its residérice, 


milly threads which and, 
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OUTLINES OF CONCHOLOGY. ' 
at anchor, enable it to brave all the agitations of the water. This it accom. 
plishes by seizing with its point the gluten supplied bya gland situated under 
its base, and drawing it out through the furrow, into threads. When the 
muscle is thus fixed, it lives upon the little’ earthy particles, or upon the 


‘bodies of such smaller animals as the-water transports to its shells. 


- The common muscle is generally esteemed a rich and wholesome food; but 
to some constitutions it often occasions disorders, the symptoms of which are 
great swellings, eruptions of blotches or pimples, shortness of breath, con- 
vulsive motions, and sometimes even delirium. A remedy that has been re- 
commented is two speons-full of ‘oil, and one of lemon juice (or, in want 
of this, about two of vinegar), shaken well together, and swallowed as soon 
as any of the symptoms take place. This unwholesome quality has been at- 
tributed toa small species of crab, that sometimes is found within the shells, 
It seems, however, not to have its seat in any thing essential to the muscle; 
for, when accidents of this kind have happened, some persons have been af- 
fected, and others have not, who have- eaten at the same tinte, and at least 


- in equal quantity. Shed 


The pearl-beaying shell of the Indian seas, is most abundant and in greatest 
perfection on the coast ot ite Persian Gulf, and of theislaad of Ceylon. In 
the great fisheries established to supply the eastern market, the number of 
fish annually taken up from their beds by divers, whose perilous trade it is 
to search for them, is almost incredible. Some of the shells contain one or 
more pearls ; others not any. They are usnally detached, but adheve often 
to the valves, and are extricated by opening the shell and washing. After 


_the day’s work, the pearls which baye dropped out are selected and assorted. 


The smail or seed pearls are worth from three to seven guineas per ounce, 
Those of half a grain weight are sold for about eighteen pence or two shil- 
lings each; and those of one grain, from three to four shillings; of two 
grains, from seven to mine shillings each ; ‘of five grains, from thirty-five to 
forty-two shillings: those of eight or nine grains, if of fine colour and 
shape, are of arbitrary value. .The finest specimens of extremely rare 0c- 
currence have fetched enormous prices, and have eyen been)considered in- 
valuable, fit only to adorn the regalia of princes, and contribute to the 


costly splendor of Asiatic potentates. These beautiful and unassuming 


productions, so delitate and varied in their tints, so elegant in their furms, 
are more highly estimated and more generally used as’ ornaments in Asia 
than in Europe, and consequently the most precious-areitétained by the 
Asiatic merchants, 


17. Pintids nacee mhabitant, Amer. 
This, which forms the connecting link between the bivalve and univalve 


‘shells, is so formed as to possess equal claims to either divisions. ‘The pinné@ 


‘are all inhabitants of the ocean; in the sand and mud on the shore of shel- 
tered bays, they may be often obtained standing erect, or affixed by theif 
beards to rocks and ‘A Hed Of'these Shells was discéveted a few years 
‘ago in Salcomb Bay, near Kingsbridge, Devonshire, by Montag®, 
The animals are aceounted'a very patatalile bat requirl-at least five of 

(Zo be continued.) 
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“BVENING THOUGHTS. 
s The hours have danced their joyous round, — 
- Adorned in flowers of May ; 


Till each in turn, with mercy crowned, 
Has come und passed away. 


The constant sun has run his race 
Athwart the boundless deep ; 

And rie’er amid that trackless space 
Has failed his path to keep. 


The earth bas drank the morning dew 
And fed her flowery train ; 

The flowers have spread their charms to view, 
And decked the earth again. 


Now evening's lengthened shadows spread 
To curtain them around, 

And each reclines her modest head, 
In gentle slumbers bound. 


Beasts, strong to labour, o’er the lea 
Have drawn the cumbrous plough ; 

And feed in pastures, glad and free, 
Their toil accomplished now. 


Laborious man fulfils bis task, 
And seeks repose ;—but I,— 

Is mine accomplished ?—Jet me ask ,— 
And consciénce shall reply. 


Birds, beasts and trees, unmoved by choice, 
Have each improved the day, 

Obedient still to nature’s voice :—~ 
But whose did I obey? 


“Were’Christ’s commands before my sight 
thought and spoke? t 
And have I berne*bis burden light, 
And worn his easy yoke? 


Have pride or wrath disturbed my rican : 

Or wishes wild and vain? ten | 
Has my powers possest,., 
And bound them in its chain? ) 


| 
| 
| 
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Has not my resolution failed? 
Lord, search, for they didst.see ; 
And-bas not, bese self-ieve prevailed 
Instead of iove to thee? 


Did 1, this day, for small or great,. 
My own pursuits forego, 

To lighten by # féather’s weight 
The mass of human woe ? 


Mid eares and hopes and pleasures mean, 
With eager fondness sought, | 
Ob, has one glunce at things unseen | 
Sablimed my earthly thought ?~ 


Has grace, descending from above, 


This evil heart possest © 


In meek ness, patience, truth and 
To all around exprest ? | 


Great is the peace such grace bestows. 
Mid storms of eartily s‘rife ; ist 

And calm and sweet is their repose 
Who live this hidden life, 


If thus my cheerful hours had sped 
How blest the day’s decline ! 
Tis past !—but tho’ for ever fled, 

To-sorRow still is mine. 


Wis 


THE ‘RESURRECTION. 


Vi 


Come hither, fool, who vainly think ’st 
Thine only is the art to plamb the depth: 
Of truth and wisdom. ’Tis.a friend who calls; 
And bas some honest pity left fop thea... .* 


O thoughtless, stubborn sceptic... Look abroad, 


And tell me, shall we to blind chance ascribe 
The scene so wonderful, so fair, and gaod? 
Shall farther than sense will ; 
To find the glorious cause which so delights’ . 
The eye and ear, and scatters ev’ry where 
Ambrosia! perfumes ? Is there not a hand . 


Which operates. unseom, and. regulates...) 


The vast machine we.tread.on?, Yes, there is 
Who first. created the.great world,.@ work, 
Of deep complicated, waought 


Q. 
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POETRY. 


Wheel within wheél; tho’'all in vain we strive 
To trace remote effects thro’ the thick mane 
Of movements intri¢ate, confused and strange,” 
Up to the Great Artificer; who'made 
And guides the whole. What if we see him not? 
No more can we behold the busy soul : 

Which animates ourselves. Man to himself 

Is all a miracle. I cannot see : 
The latent cause, yet such I know there is, 
Which gives the body motion ;-nor can tell 

By what strange impulse the so ready limb * 
Performs the purposes of will. Howthen' 
Sha)] thou or I, who cannot scan oursélves, 

In this our narrow vessel, comprehend 

The being of a Gop? Go to the shore, 

Cast in thy slender angle, and draw. out 

The huge Leviathan. Compress the deep, 

And shut it up within the hollow round | 
Of the small hazel nut. Or freight the shell 
Of snail or cockle with the glorious sun, 

And all the worlds that live upon his beams, 
The goodly apparatus that rides round ~ 

The glowing axle-tree of heav’n, Then come 
And I will grant ’tis thine to scale the height 
Of Wisdom Infinite, and comprehend : 
Secrets incomprehensible to know ; te know 
There is no God, and what the potent cause 
Which the revolving universe upholds, 2 
And not requires a Deity at hand. : Honpis. 


“THE GREAT PHYSICIAN. 


From Pow’r’s stupendous seat her herald came, 
To blend her light with Truth’s refu’ gent rpnareh 


Not his the glories of a conqi’ror’s form, 


His torch a meteor, or his voice a storm; 
Meek as ihe dying babe his whisper woke, 
With Mercy’s tongue the Prince of Wisddni spoke: 
On infant brows his parent-signet prest, 
Rais’d the sunk eye, und warm'd the wither breast, 
Gave Love his ‘sceptre, Friendship’s bier 
Pour'’d heav’h’s own inense with # mdrtal’s fear, 
The siré, of Childhuod* precious bid’ 
Ask’d but smile, tnd second 
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Warm through his nerveless bands and Dlasted side, 
‘The palsied trembler felt ihe witaj tite: 
And ‘ere his wan iips form’d their feeble pray’r, 
 Foufid Health’s rich crimson glow and triumph there! 
Mute in meek faith, the -wither’d- mourner won 

Life from His-eyes, ’ere humble hope begun : 
Beneath its beam the idiot eaitiff crept, — 

The contrite sinner heard his God and wept: 
While the poor pilgrim, with new-open’d eyes, _ 
Saw Hope’s eternal sun unclouded rise 

Behold him yet!—his mild but mighty roiee 

Still bids. the pilgrim’s humble heart rejoice; 

Still to the couch of peace the mourner calls, 

While from his eye the. film of-error falls : 

Lifts the frail flow’r by blighting tempests bow'd, . 


Miss: VARDILI. 


THE STARIN THE EAST. 


Matthew ii. 2. 
Barentest and best of ihe sons of the morning 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid! 
Starof the east the horigon adorning, 2 


Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid! 


Cold on his cradie the dewdrops are shining, — 
Low lies his bed with the beasts of the stall; . 
Angels adore him in slumber reclining, - 
Monarch, and Saviour ofall: 


Say shall we yield him, i in costly devotion, 
‘Odours of Edom, and offerings divine; 

Gems of the mountain, and pearls’ of tie ocean, ” 
Myrrh from the from the 


Vainly we offer cack ample oblation; ; | 
Vainly with gold would sgt 

Richer:by faris the heart's adoration, 
Dearer to God-are the prayers of the 


Brightest and best-of ihe sons ‘of the morning, 
_ Dawn.on our darkness abd lend us thine aid 
Star af ihe east the horizon adorning,» | 
infant Redeemer. is laid! 
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POETRY. 


UPON 


With thy reconciled face: 
‘tol. & Worm, rebel vile, 
Seeks thine ail-abounding grace. 


None can help me—none can cheer— 
None can raise.my sioking heart: 


ean help or hope impart. 
“Wature, in her bright 
Meets mine eyes in varied 
All her charms in vain conspire,’ 
Gui infuses’ 
Nature well may bloom in vain— — 
Suns may. rise, and stars succeed ; j 
Glowing fraitsorherbage green 
Bless ‘the fields or crown the mead, 


‘tis Nature’sGod.withdraws 
_ The sweet glories of his face! 
Now the lamentable cause, 
‘Here, of all my grief T trace. 


that thou thy heav’ns 

Let thy beauty bless.mine eyes! 

How, to. see my beay’nly friend, 
Would my songs to raptures rise! 


. Come, Great Lord of life and light 
Jesus, with thy healing pow’r; 

Quick dispel the mournful night, 

the day spring’s joyful 


‘THE VIRGIN ROSE, 


é 


Au! see, Weep+blushi ag hen 
The bashful virgin-rose, that half-revealing, 
And belt, within. herself, herself concealing, 

Js lovelier for her: bidden loveliness, 

Lo} soon her.glorigus beauty, she dispoverss, 
Soon droops;~ and sbeds ber leaves, of faded hue ; 

Can this be she,—the flower -erewhile, 


(The heart longing avers 


— 


> MILE, O God, in pity smile 


“LORD, THOU UP PHE-LIGHT OP THY COUNTENANCE 
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POETRY. 
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So fleetetb, in the fleeting of a day, 

Of mortal life the green leaf and the flower, 
And not, though Spring return to évery bower, 
Buds forth ugain soft leaf or blassom gay. 
Gather the rose! beneath the beauteous morning 
7 Of time’s brief day that soon will over-cust ; 
a O gather the sweet rose, that yet doth last t Tasse, 


THE CHOICE. 


Let the unthinking crowd admire 

The glitt’ring world in false attire, 

And all its trexch’rous charms pursue : 
4 Its joys are like the air-bhilt tower,— 
W And short liv’d as the April shower, — 

Yea, transient as the morning dew. 


i Be it my happier lot to know 
if | The joys that from Religion flow ; 
To walk in Wisdom’s pleasant way: 
Her joys are joys that ne’er shall cease, 
pee And al! her paths are paths of peace, 
Which issue in eternal day. B. 


THE RISING SUN, 
Ga Wat pomps can courts and capitals supply, 
air. So gorgeous as the rising of the sun? a 
What matins Hike the larks, who heavenward Climb, 
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THE WISE AND THE FOOLISH. 


| 7 And pour down lighted musie from above ? 
What midnight serenade so rapjurous 
{ee As the lone nightingale’s, whose soul of love 
| Out -gusbes with ber song? Jewels and rings 
} _Is not each dewy blade, and leaf, and flower, 
t Hung with « pearl, which, when the sun upsprings, | 
Is dyed toamethyst audruby? NvMPHOLEPT. 


_ Two characters compose the world of men; 
Pass you the wise, how many fools remain! — 
For tliose are foolish, who, when flesh excites, 

Beck from the world the poison that delights; 
And these the truly beppy and the wise, 
the vain world with all ts toys 
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into’ two pats, 


Agaim, in 2:Chron. 7.. the Lord, would 
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ail 


the revolving dight, tle erewing cock! 
fay te wllude, Wel Known), 
digilanee of thut the 


here represented act of welcom 


of the directly. ‘under tle first is the stan) 
of 


whil the ‘Other 18 crowing at the feet! of 
en, Who holds a blazing torch in his hand,’ "Thess, 


heathen s¥imbols of marriage were plainly intended, 


generation to generation, \Whis | 
is beantifully alluded to.nnderithe tenmlizht, the word par 
translators have chosen to employ x1:80,"and 
unto his Son will I give. one tribe that David my servant 
may have a light alway before 


not destroy the house of the covenattt 
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220. AND HER DHAYE. 


that ‘he had ‘made, with, David, as. he. promise 
give a light to him and, his,Sons for ever.” , It will 
here at.once strike, the reader, that the light of the world 
(John viii. 12. and ix. 5.) the Sun of Righteousness. the 
-Redeemer. of mankind, the seed. of the woman who was 
‘to spring from the root of Jesse, is also most distinctly 


‘included in this promise made to David. In Job xxxiii, 


$0) the’same term occurs in a similar sense, “to be 
enlightened with the light of the living;” and emphati- 
cally in the 5th and 6th verses of the xviii chapter of 
the same book, “yea the light of the wicked’ shall be 


‘put'out, and the spark of his fire shall ‘not shine: "The 


light ‘shall be dark in his tabernacle, and hid candle 
shall be put out with him.” It apse’ not appear that 


these idols were the object of any impure rites, but 


simply idolatrous attempts to personify, in order. fo 
worship the Divine institution of marriage, in honor of 
which, ‘the favorite domestic bird the cock was intré- 


duced as an. appropriate emblem of courage, riGaRM 
and fruitfulness. 


LUCY AND HER DHAYE. _.... 


[Continued from page 


Lucy instructed during the voyage in the principles of Christianity —He 
inguivies respecting England.—Arrives there-—Placed under the care 
Mrs. Courteney.—Her mind awakened and her heart affected.—Her ansicly 
for the salvation, of her Dhaye.—A letter concerning her to . India, a 
It was during the continuance of this voyage, whieh was 
protracted’ for ‘more’,than .five months, that Lucy received 
the first, rudiments, of her education, and. acquired her first 
religious ideas; Mrs. Courteney could speak: the Hindoe- 
stannee language with fluency and elegance, and it was i 
that language that. she. first gave Lucy an insight into. tli 
leading truths of Christianity.. The points,on which slie 
chiefly insisted were; first, the Unity of the Deity, and the 
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Trinity in Unity—the fall of man, and his consequent 
depravity the great seheme of man’s salvation as preparéil 
hefote the foundation of the world, aud the ‘variods parts 
shich’the several Persons of the Trinity*have appropriatell 
to this mighty work, whol) 
be asked were these subjects proper 
waehild of eight years old, and one who had been brongiit 
up’in the most profound ignorance respecting religions? 
Human wisdom would answer no; but. the oraclesc:ef 
have decided, this. matter in a manner: contrary ;human 
reason; to “ whom shall-he teach knowledge 2? whem 
shall. he make to. understand doctrine? them that are, weaned 
from the milk and drawn from the breasts. For precept 
must be upon precept, precept upon precept, line upan 
line, line upon line, here a little and there a little,— 
Isaiah xxviii. 9, 10.. But had Mrs. Courteney beeu persuaded 
that a more advanced age might have been better fitted 
for lessons of this kind? She was also aware that it was 
probable that she might be separated from Lucy on her 
arrival in England, and this persuasion indueed her to 
make the best of the opportunity which offered ‘itself for 
giving the child such instruction as she might not after- 
wards receive, as Lucy’s father was not at that time pious: 
but it was not by dry and long continued! discourses that 


this excellent lady endeavoured to enlighten the mind of | 


the little girl, but by a few words spoken at one time and 
at avother in .a lively and attractive manner; and not. va- 
seldom would. she take occasion to elucidate some. religious 
truth from any little passing event, or ever from wqyestion 


casually put by the child im the course of Cémmen “Con. 


the sate: sun shine in England)” 
“day to’ Mrs: Courteney, “as we have! 
had'in India at my poor Bungalow? ‘Yes, 
‘Laey,” replied Mrs, Courteney, the 
gives fight throughout the whole world, Visiting pert 
of it duting twenty-four hours’; and in thi# respeethe 
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failed likeness’ of whi is every where! 
Otarel of whe (wil Taker cave yf 
below! that part earth ahd séa where We 
todse) Frou: "as for wiatiyY bit 
eed) present with as. Tf we astend up inte heave Ne 
Would either read’ ‘nor ‘work; and’ Mts) °C 
dP Mtess' either‘of these employments ‘tHore 
than agreeable to her; but so as she could keep her 
byhersidé and ‘thas obtain an’ opportatiity of her 
ptinciplés! ‘she tevarded ‘but little low she! employed her 
bands) bat allowed to sit Ot the the 
lorig as!'she would! endeavouring twist thread’ with her! 
hatidédid  dtie fot; like # Dirgee; whieh was he? prineipl 
emp loomént, provided she would hearken' to sath 
tion Was ‘able 'to give ‘her in’ the 
id Which it not always easy to fitid words Wie! 
correetyex plain’ the principles of the Clittstian faiths! mom 
(Whew the vessel arrived at the shores of Engiand) MR 
Ovdrtenéy ventired to ask Lucy's papa What his 
werelieSpecting his little “I have'as He answered)’ 
MEd decided One: have'no ‘mother living) and 
sistérs- are married ‘and have families: 
course, look out for 2 school as soon as possible for ae 
the couse; reptied! Mrs! Edurtenty, 
ust het with ie time 
toBeekK heme retired wituation, where the 
little tek would Hea vieat deligtitte mey aud id would 
dcotipatidh to siiperintend her edutation?’s 
Papa’ eel? ted wittrthe cond wot, 
of Courteney the whole? the plssages "ane - 
oP SHE Was and well) informed’ wort, he 
hie Miu tier the greatedt pleasure. 
He, was, not, then in.a state to: value her, picty,,, which, wes 
in reality that part of hes eharaeter,;which sendered the 
other advantages which she possessed truly estimable. 
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Courteney, when she arrived 
for she had, now,,been, long, enaygh, with her: to dread ty: 
separation from hers pnot thak, she yet Dy: 
the,sameregard for, her which,she-did. for her, poord) 
ofwhom she continnally spoke, dwelling 
the days, and scenes, that, were,past, and) declanings thet» 
4s as. she. was,grown.up she woald.,go back salndias) 
her-Dhaye, and her .bearer.to. live with her again. 
When led,to.think upon these subjects she weuld.ask athaws, 
sand questions about England, and express dissatisfantiony) 

Whenever: by: the comparisan she discovered that.one country, 
differed, from, the;other. And ure there, no, im, 
Ragland, Mrs. Courteney, and. no crows im, the) verandahs?) 
Tshall:never. like: England, I-know that never shall: 
this manner she,would exclaim, and give way.to, itmitations: 
on which occasions Mrs. Courteney-used to. comfers her, by: 
telling, her, of, the liberty. she would enjoy. in, England, 
playing in. the: fields. and gardens, without fear,of,jinjury~ 
from the scorching rays of the sun, or.withont .danges:of, 
serpents, aud scorpions... But we are running into deq many 
pattionlars, and .are perhaps-thus losing sight,.of theomai) 
oject ef,our story; which;is not. nierely to 
meat, but. to, convey. an, important lesson, to, 
| aay find themselves in any manner sMuated 
When the in England; Guey's paper. 
proceeded immediately from the first port.inte, whieh they* 
put, to London and Mrs. Courteney proceeded inte Deyans 
shire, where, her friends.and connexions resided; dad there, 
taking a smal, house, a. beautiful, situation, she dogt 
tine in, commencing, a regular, plan, of, educations for Lucy, 
fr. whom she bad conceived very istrong, 3, 
aad such was the improvement ;obseryable,im the, little . 
sith whem at, the, end: of -two months, her, see 
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her-in-her~beautiful retirement, that he most thankfully 
accepted Courteney’s kind offer to coutinud’ 
charge-of' his beloved: child; at least for some yewrs to 
J Phose amongst my ‘young reuders'who are Ulessed with 
pious end careful parents, know! how | happily ‘tine passes 
inthe preseniceof such dear friends: thus happily’ ‘ati 
usefully little LLuey’s time with Mrs. 
witilet from! day -to day her mind became more atid tore 
open en the subject of religion, and her anid 
through the divine blessing, were continually drawh ‘mote 
ahd?more out towards her Saviour and her God. 
Shehad-been' more than a year in England; and toad 
speak the language fluently, when one day she said (0 Mrs! 
Courteney, ‘“ Mamina,” for such she had lately used herself 
toxcalt this lady, “ Mamma, I have been thinking a'greit’ 
deal—a very great deal lately about my Dhaye, and T-would’ 
give all I possess in the werld if 1 could but see her‘oaly: 
for one hour.” For one hour, my dear,” said 
Courteney; “to see her only for one hour, and then 1" 
partfrom her again, would only make you more unhappy’ 
than to be as you now are, entirely separated: from’ Wer.” 
* No; no, no,” replied Lucy, speaking with earnestness, 
“* goyno; if 1 could see her but for one hour only, it would’ 
be-cmivery. great.comfort to me, and I will tell you why, 
mawme;” sle.added, springing up from her low seat ate 
feet-of ‘Mrs. Courteney, and laying her hand upon the att 
of that lady; “1 will tell you why, mamma; could w 
hour tell her @ great deal about our Lord Jesus Christ,-aad 
persuade: her to: love-him. and. to serve him: you’ de 
know How much. I could say in one hots” My det 
child;’ Mrs: Courteney, whilst the tears 
ip ben wish then indeed-that you could see 
pobe Dhiayds ifitherebythere might be hope’ of yout 
lew 4o:\foreake her false gods and: turn to the ttee 
Gods but) as'zyou -eahnot-see her, have we nor 
India, my ‘dear Lucy, who ‘is»piows, and who! seek 


out yoor Dhaye for Jou, endéavour tor Will 
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her, on these subjectm’ let, there 
whom could employ iapuch pa service, amongat my 
the higher provinces How is this. dearDhaye to: befouadwut, 
is she to, be heardof;--what is-her name 
where is. she likely,to be?” *¢Her name;t’ said; Luey, Shimmy, ; 
beloved Dheye’s name is Piarreé;; and 
tell where.she is to, be found: do; mamma, write, to; some, 
kind Jady, and. ask her to look for my poor Dhayesiand beg. 
her,to talk to,her, about the Saviour, and-to/spoint Outete!! 
her how good the blessed. Redeemer. is,,.and that 
save her, if she will /be persuaded ‘to leave her falaeigoda. 
Dowrite, dear mamma.””. My dear child,” said 
teney,, gently pushing Lucy from her; forthe childs inthe » 
heat.and warmth .of her feelings had. put-her' mouth dlese 
to the ladys cheek) and was pressing her point-with-that! 
kind of overcoming impatience which children notunseldom:.. 
any oceayion of strong excitement; My -dearchild,: 
have but.a little patience; give me time to think how-thie, 
affair, may best, be, managed ; you .must allow -me ‘aclitéle:, 
lime for xeflection.”? cov 
good humour, and, with her usual gentleness andisweetnesa; 
yet such was. the state\of the’ child’s feelings at thatymo~ | 
ment, that she. was! quite overcome: by the ‘slight repulse 
unintentionally given; and turning away, she threw Meteelf.: 
on her knees before a chair which was rear! at hand, tari)» 
resting her face apon,,it, she burst into an agony-of itests;< 
sobbing violeptly.,;. Courteney: was surprisech;! stie:ine 
stanly up, and following the child, My: bucy;'t-she:: 
‘aid, ‘my deaz, ‘my beloved, what: has: grieved: you? "didi. 
I say to, hurt you 2”. Luey looked dp*aseshe still 
knelt, and, throwing back the auburn ringlets which shaded» 
her polished Oj mamma, mamniay” sheisaid; 
poor Dhaye—-L am.afraid for my. poor Dhaye; she dnes net 
know her Saviour, and you; say that. there: is hope for 
‘uch as are strangers to Christ.”’..Mrs. Courteney satdown 
ot the chair on which Lucy had tested her head, and taking 


the child in-her lap, mingled her tears with.her’s, 
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_ Mrs. Courteney, during residence af some years in 
India, had, seen many . individuals among the heathen. for 
whom, she had conceived a great regard; cher conoem 
therefore for the spiritual welfare of the heathen at large 
was of such a nature as was easily excited in a. 
degree ; and this was not the first time that she had eni- : 
ed that regard i m.a manner, which those who had pe 
eard of their miserable. state might not easily conceiye, 
Fora few moments she was unable to speak apy words.of 
comfort to the,ehild,.whose anxiety for the spiritual welfare 
of the beloved person who had had the charge of her in 
fancy seemed very remarkable, and could only (Mrs. Cear- 
téney felt) be ‘attributed toa’ divine influence.’ My” 
loved child,” she said, “ forgive me if spoke ‘harshlyor 
shortly to you a moment past; be assured»! will doalli § 


al 


_ @a@n for-your poor nurse. I have a pious friend at Bareilly 


to whom I will write to seek out your nurse; no capil 
shall be spared ; and we will do.what we can in ordérihat J, 
she may hear the truth. But, my Lucy, tell me whd put 
these thoughts in your head; when did you first Degit 
to’feel ‘anxiety on this subject.” Lucy turned and mr 
up at Mrs. Courteney, not precisely a ng 
meaning of her question. “ When, my dear Lucy 
peated Mrs, Courteney, perceiving tng child's” 
«when did you begin to wish to make your ot 
Christian?” “ Mamma, I don’t know,” replied Luc, 
Fused to think when I ‘was in the ship, that I 
té'go “back to India when I was grown up, fo live ii 
Dhaye; but since you taught me about heaven, ‘I’ liave 
thought no more of going to India; but I have thdiight 
ibout going to heaven and to my Saviour: and re 
tinued Lucy, sobbing, “ then I thotight again of my Dilaye, 
would’ be in heaven too.” ‘The 
could say ho moré; for many bitter thoughts at this po- 
tient recurring’ to her mind, she again burst into tears, and 
pressed ber Head apainst the bosdm of her maternal frietd; 
whilst Mrs. Courteney administered to her every ousolation 
wliich' her kind and pidus. heart could 
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“Ieinlediatly after this conversation, Mrs. Courteney wrate 
4 letter toa lady in Bareilly, a station not far distant from” ~ 
(hat'aecupied by Lucy’s papa; and having related to: her 
i part of the conversation which had passed’ between herself 
aud her little adopted daughter, she requested her, if 
possible, to find out the poor woman who was the object of 
Lucy's pious. solicitude, and use sucli means as she might 
judge best, for conveying to her that instruction which 
foster child was so anxious that she should receive. 


(To be continued. ) ore apt 
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1AM & STRANGER. IN THE EARTH, HIDE NOT THY COM- 
,MANDMENTS FROM ME. Psalm cxix. 


“be life is so short when compared with the long rolling 
ages that have preceded and those whieh probably will 
fallow, — and. also as it respects what we have to accomplish ie 
im) it, and the interminable period beyond it, that each gh 
individual: who starts: into existence is indeed like a stranger 1a 
stranded on a foreign shore, where all around him‘is-new 
ad unexpected, and where the brief sojourn he is to make is 
inafficient fully to acquaint him with the nature of the 
country, the characters of its inhabitants, and with his own 
rdation to them. Were it so ordered that we, like our‘first 
parents, awoke into being with all our powers and faculties 7: \@ 
ina, state of maturity, how overpowering would. be. the ine 
surprise, the transport, and the apprehension; how unspeak. 
ably: important would appear the gift of existence! and how 
awiul the terms of that existence !—born to die— and yet to |. 
live: and, our never-ending weal or’ woe depending on the 
meaner in which this short prelude to futurity. should be 
spent; and op the preference we may give to the of 
an ‘endless life to those of this brief passage: to it. am ia 

But. instead of such an overwhelming impression, these 4 | 
wondrous circumstanees of our condition break, so graduatly 
won the mind, as it slowly emerges from the mists ofinfancy 
ind-awakens’ from the dreams of childhood, that it is‘ only | 


~ 
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at some rare moments of deep thought or strong excitement, 
that we-can feel any adequate consciousness of the strange. 
ness and awfulness of our state. There are many, doubtless, 
who pass through life without one such startling recollecti6n, 
Bat with those whose minds have been cultivated, and who 
are at all disposed to reflection, it is scarcely possible but 
that such feelings should occasionally interrupt the ordinary 
current of thought. In youth,-when the mind begins to 
expand, when the imagination is most vivid, and when 
existence is really new, it is then that such impressions are 
most frequent, most powerful, and most capable of improve- 
ment. 

“T am a stranger in the carth—a stranger to myself apd 
to all around me; all seems mysterious and marvellous: 
the more I think the more I am lost in uncertainty, and 
overwhelmed with the confused consciousness of being; 


To. whom can I turn but to Him who made me and fashioned 

me, who, when my spirit is overwhelmed within me, knows 

the path I should take? Hide not then thy commandments: 
from me.” When such thoughts and feelings glance across 

the mind, they should be arrested and detained, till the 

egnvictions to which they lead are deeply impressed ; and 
we see it to be cur grand business, interest and happiness, in 

this short life, “to know God, that we may enjoy him for 

ever.” | 

The feeling of being but strangers and sojourners here is 
by no means natural to us; on the contrary, so strong aré 
our earthly attachments, and such is the force of habit and 
the influence of seusible objects, that it is difficult enough 


~ to feel otherwise, than at home in this world, and not t 


wish that we could find a rest init. Even the daily evidence 
we have of our uncertain possession of it, in the warnings 
which diseases and death are continually holding up to view, 
is insufficient to produce more than a momentary recollec. 
tion. Hence the necessity of prayers; of such appropriate 
petitions as those with which David never failed to follow up 


— 


and in fearful apprehensions concerning my future existence, - 
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: his own reflections ; knowing that otherwise they would be 


wholly unprofitable to him... And when he prayed, that 
God would not. hide his commandments. from him,”» he 
surely meant something more. than that he .mightsbecome 
accurately acquainted with the laws. of God contained in-his 
word. There can be no doubt that he was already well 
furnished with this head knowledge; but he knew there was 


something more than this necessary, and that much more 


‘was, promised, —“the secret of the Lord is with them.that 
fear him,”—eyen that spiritual understanding, of his..word 
and will which is often ‘ hidden from the wise and prudent, 
and revealed unto babes.” 

‘There are many things concerning the commandments,.of 
God, which he will hide from us till we beseech him to 
‘discover them to us. But there is one mistake which we 
are especially sure to fall into; indeed, it is the grand, delu- 
sion which we bring into the world with us, and, which,is 
the cause of all our misery; namely, that we think ‘his 
éommandments grievous :” And, although he assures us; to 
the contrary, and although every day’s experience tends.to 
convince us that we are happy or miserable exactly in pro- 
“ to the diligence or carelessness with which we observe 

ose commands; yet we do continue to feel and think. them 
i bondage, and to wish to rid ourselves of the yoke and.the 
bitden, till Jesus ‘himself, by instilling his grace,.and 
wiiting his laws in our hearts, convinces us that yoke 
is easy and the burden light,” ee 

The view which our depraved nature gives us.of theJaws 
of God i is, that they are the arbitrary mandates of a. hard 
master. ey knew thee that thou art an austere, man,’ sas 

ictly the feeling of the heart towards Him natupallyge bat 
hen We are divinely taught to know God, 
will, then we admire his goodness in this especial, pespeet, 
‘all his commands tend to gaye, us. from, _magery;,and 
that the restrictions which his Jaw. imposes are, 


to'Ouir happiness and welfare in this life, as they, 
safety and felicity i the. life to come, 


ag 
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We proye ourselves.to be but straagers in the world, and 
una¢quainted with its true.character, by our constant:inclis 
nation to.partake of ‘“mortal. poisons,” and to drink-of 
its; “ dangerous waters,” instead of contenting ourselves with 
the wholesome fruits and pure springs which, are provided 
for our refreshment. Oar first parents set us an example in 
this respect which all them children are prone to. follow, 
But those who are taught of God, learn to discriminate 
between. good and evil; and. see it to be as much their 
interest, as their duty to refuse what he has prohibited; even 
though. it should appear fair as the fruits of Paradise. 

Let it even be remembered, that wiien we feel most at: ease 
and at home in this world, when its delights seem: to satisfy 
us, and its ties most closely unite us to it, then we show 
ourselves to be strangers to its. snares, bewildered and 
endangered by its thorny mazes, then have we most need to 
say, 


‘*Since I’m a stranger here below, 
Let not thy path be hid; 
But mark the road my feet should go, 


And be my constant guide.” Q. Q. 


MEEKNESS AND PASSION. 


(Continued from page 195.) 


«No truth is more evident, than that patience and perse- 
verance will accomplish what once appeared impossible to be 
achieved. And it is to be regretted, that this sentimentus 
not, more earnestly pressed upon the youthful mind. How 
oftem has a child at school sat for hours over a task without 
even, attempting to. perform it, from the idea that he could 
not do it.. Good tempered persons are universally esteemed, 
and esteemed they ought to be. They are the flowers that 
charm the eye and gratify the sense, and are directly opposed 
to the thorn and. the briar. ‘I wish I had the temper of such 


a person,’ is 4/very common remark, and often made: by those 
who wish to have that which they are determined they will 
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pot give themselyes any pains to acquire, if it cannot’ be 
acquired without pains.” Such were the observations of Mrs. 
Beaufort to her daughter, as they sat one morning together 
at the work table—“ Now my dear: girl,” contmued she, 
«tell me whether you think you have made afiy progress in 
this important study?” Eliza looked pensive. After a pause 
of a few moments, she replied, * Indeed, my dearest Mamma, 
| have not been inattentive to your advice, nor indifferent to 
what I have read in that excellent work you lent me on the 
Government of the Temper; but I have had many a severe 
struggle between passion and duty, and at times I thought 
passion would prevail, but, by the assistance of the Almighty, 
I gained the victory.” 

“One victory thus gained,” said Mrs. Beaufort, ‘“is a 

great victory. But tell me, dear Eliza! have you prayed for 
divine help; have you laid this case before God, for even 
strength to oppose the sallies of temper, is included in the © 
gracious declaration and promise of Christ, ‘ whatsoever ye 
shall ask the Father in my name, He will give it you.’ This 
renders the issue certain, and I am convinced, that THE 
WORST TEMPER MAY BE ALTERED BY WATCHFULNESS AND 
PRAYER.” 
“Tam persuaded of it, Mamma, and have frequently 
prayed that God, of his infinite mercy, would give me much 
of the meekness and gentleness of Christ—Do you think I 
am at all improved ?” 

“Yes, my dear, there is certainly a great difference, and 
your conduct has been observed by us with mueh satis- 
faction, and I trust, thankfulness to Almighty God, from 
whom cometh every good and every perfect gift.~: Let me 
repeat my advice, REMEMBER Jesus Curist.’ He dived for 
us, died for us, and left an example to us that we should 
tread in His steps.” 

Scarcely had Mrs. Beaufort finished the last sentence, when 
t violent noise was heard in the kitchen, and a loud shriek 
instantly followed, «‘Fly Eliza,” said her > ** and 
inquire, very mildly, what has happened” 

| x 2 
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The cit were thieke While” the footmith was 
busily engaged with his work, the cook desired he would 86 
into! the" warden for ddme“ herbs, “At other time “Nanny,” 
your humble servant, but nou, 
besides, I believe that isa part of your Work “anid not mine.” 
“Thank! you, MrCoxcomb,” ‘said’ Natty," kiiew! your 
Civility before to-day, You think yourself # finé’fellow' With 
80; Mrs) Tarhspit”” smattlyrejoitied’ William; 
‘wonder who You such a fine’lady““To be site: you ate 
rather different in point of appearance to what you Were 
When You first cattie’ into this’ very ‘Cook-like 
Grievous’ words,”" dn both’ sides, stir 
tip anger;”” {he ‘heat’ was’ soon’ far above 
length reached thé boiling-point. Phen passion” prevailed. 
The’ rolling-pin; which ‘Nanny ne!d in her hand, she threw 
violently’ at William it strinck his Head,” and fell; the 
flowed profusely, and Nanny, fearful ‘that she had’ actually 
killed“him, screamed ‘in the greatest distress, and 'at''the 
‘moment her ‘Yyotrig Mistress entered, shé exclaimed,’ 
Miss Eliza, what'shall I do? I have struck poor William, 
avid lie liés What shall 
De?’ said Eliza, “let Esther run to the villagé instantly, 
and desite Doctor ‘Arthur’ to come and éxamine the’ wound, 
and 1 will inform Mamnia'in the °° 

‘Béavfort’ was’ soon at the Spot, and" Raving viven 
something to William to revive him, and had ‘His’ Wead 
‘pathed? atid carefully Board up; to'his' rom, 
With’ strict ordéts "that, he might be kept qaiet. "The surgeon, 
did ebme ‘honie till the evening; having examined the 
wound, ‘asstived Mrs; Beanfort that ‘there was' ho groand for 
_alarm;* William was down stairs the next morning,‘and’ at 
Nanny, hoperyou will forgive mey 
to hort my dreadfal 
passionate cteinper, sthavvlike a ragedin me; indeed, 
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« Nanny,” replied Williarn, with all 
my heart; I did not think you were so passionate, or I susacl 
not have said a werd teprovoke you.” . 
passionate, William, vary passionate ; but, thank 
God it is soon Over,” 


“Why, that may be, Nanny; ‘but although: it: mas. soon 


over with your passion, yet it might have been soon over with 


my life; the fire hr is kindled by passion is not easily put 


_ “Very wae, William, I did. not think of that indeed, One - 
moment might do what many years could not undo.” . 


Nanny was summored the next moring into Mrs, Beau- 
fort’s room, and after hearing all the circumstances, her: - 
Mistress addressed her thus: “‘I am truly grieved, Nanmy, . 
at what I have heard, and although I.do not think William ° 


entirely blataeless, yet you have certainly acted impro- 


perly, in allowing yourself to be so much overcome by your. 
‘temper, as 10 endanger his have long determined to: 
oppose immoderate passions, whenever and wherever 1 dis- 
cover them. Were it not that your deportment is in other | 
respects becoming, I would ,certainly..dismiss you,.at- once - 


from ay service, I would’ not, however, even appear rigid, 


and therefore, for this time I will pass it overs -butshould — 


there be a repetition of the same offence, or indeed any. 
improper tempers exhibited, you 
forthwith,” 

Thapk: you, Madam,” said Nanny, wiping her eyes, 
have justly inopered your displeasure, nor would J attempt 
any thing like vindication of my abominable conduct. 
temper,” 


sequence of ungoverned passion, and s@vents 
frequently in hayses where God .is mot ; horses, . 
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whole Creation groaneth, on account of the fury of the mind, 
All attempts to promote religion and piety are useless where 
passions preyail, for 

The spirit like a peaceful dove 

Flies from the realms of noise and strife. 

Young Beaufort continued to increase in favor with God 
and man. Every where he displayed the excellency of 
Christian principles, by his gentleness, his mildness, and 
forbearance. ‘The happiness of others was what he desired 
to promote, and he rightly considered that this was to be 
accomplished not only by administering to their pleasures, 
but by avoiding to give them pain. At home he abstained 
from giving unnecessary trouble to the servants, and studied 
to meet the wishes of his parents. He formed the deter- 
mination to seek peaee~always, and by all means, and to 
pursue it, with industry and perseverance. Whoever was 
late in the house of God, and took off the attention of the 
“stupid starers” from the awful service, it was not young 
Beaufort. He was in his seat before the minister began the 
worship of God. His habit of early rising, his punctuality 
to his engagements, his unaffected gravity, his kindness to 
his sister, his attention to the poor, all tended, to represent 
him as a character entitled to esteem. : 

The reader will perhaps think, that such a character is a 
mere fancy piece, and that the drawing is not from nature. 
But although such a character may be rare, it is neverthe- 
less what the writer and the reader ought to be, and what 
the Sacred Scripture requires us to be. And although the 
standard of piety and morality are often represented too low, 
both in public\discourses and in public life, even as it respects 
Christians, yet an attention to the Word of God, the only 
exact delineation of character, will discover, that THE PIETY 
AND MORALITY OF A BIBLE CHRISTIAN, ARE FAR MORE 


‘EXALTED THAN WHAT ARE DISPLAYED BY CHRISTIANS IN 


GENERA Le 
Since the affair of the challenge, Glanville and Beaufort 
had-never met. The former, although convinced of his 
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folly, had too much pride to acknowledge it, and he feared 
that the whole circumstance had been related to Lord Stock- 
ton. This had not been the case, but his conscience sur- 
mised it, and the very surmise made him wretched. At one 
time he determined to give publicity to the affair, but this he 
relinquished as soon as the idea was formed. How sad is it 
to go astray, and how difficult it is to regain the right path ! 
Frequently had Lord Stockton inquired for Beaufort, but to 
every enquiry Glanville returned an evasive answer. In this 
state affairs continued ; when a circumstance occurred that 
brought them to a crisis. 
(To be continued.) 
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Amoncst the first tracts I ever gave away, were some to a little 
sweep boy. He was then about ten years of age; but his stinted 
growth made him look some years younger. He came to our 
house late in the year 1815. Upon talking with him, I found that 
his story was such, as to’excite more than common compassion. 
From the disgraceful circumstances of his birth, he had been 
forsaken by both his parents, and was bound to this painful 
business at theearly age of five years. His mother was a washer- 
woman in good employ, and lived near him; but she said, his 
black clothes spoiled her customers’ linen; and she turned him 
to the door, whenever he sought quiet and shelter at her fireside. 
She wished to cast him from her, because he was in all respects 
a disgrace to her. ‘This was harder to bear than all the rest, and 
called forth his master’s pity, who said, “he was a good boy, and 


should not want for schooling; that he had sent him toa night — 


school, and that he would do well, as many of his boys had done, 
when they entered on other trades.” To repeated questions, the 
little fellow always answered, ‘his master was very good to him, 
and his mistress very kind to him when he was ill.” He seemed 
fully aware of the trials of his situation in other respects, and was 


~ suffering much from a sore heel ; but there was about him an © 


appearance of patient endurance, and honest simplicity, that 
rendered him very interesting. To encourage him to take pains 
with his reading, I gave him some tracts; and told him that if he 
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came back and read some part of them to me, he should have more. 
He shortly returned, read well to me, and received more for him- 
self, and for a companion he brought with him. He was told to 
return again when he had read these, and he should have a 
Testament. 

He returned no more; and the whole circumstances, in the 
lapse of time, passed from my memory, till they were recalled in 
a most pleasing manner. One morning in March (1821) 1 was 
told a young man, who had called twice before, too early to see 
me, was below, wishing much to speak with me; that he had 
some tracts in his hand, which he said 1 had given himwhenhe | 
was a little boy. I went instantly to the kitchen, and found there 
a fine looking sailor youth, of about sixteen, or more, well clad, 
and ofa robust, healthy appearance. All remembrance of my 
little sweep friend was gone from me; nor could I have known 
his disguised features again, had I‘seen him. The youth rose, 
and presenting the tracts, said, “ Ma’am you were very kind to 
me when I was a little boy, and gave.me these tracts ; I have read 
them very often, and should like some more, and will give you 
these for them, if you please.’’ “Oh! you shall have some more 
(1 replied), and keep these too; I fancy you are the soldier’s boy, 
whose father was killed at Vittoria, and whocame to our doorto | 
sell balls for cleaning plate some years.ago.” ‘No, ma’am,” he | 


said, “‘I was asweep boy, and you gave me these tracts when | 
was at schoo] ; and promised me a Testament if I was a good boy. 
I never came for the Testament, for this is the first time J have 
been here since; but I wished to come and thank you, and ask 
you to give me afew more tracts for these.” ‘ But where bave 
you been? and why did you not come for the Testament before 
you went away? I will give you one now.” ‘Qh, ma’aw, J 
have a Bible now; I would have come, but I went away in a great 
hurry. _ The older I grew, the more | disliked my business; so | 
went and tried for a birth on board some ship.’ ‘ And did you 
soon get a birth?” ‘Yes, ma’am, directly; and J have never 
wanted ‘bread since.” ‘‘ Had youa Bible when you went away ?” 

“*No, ma’am, but I took these tracts, and my Psalm Book in a 
dittle bundle; I had no more buoks in the world, but J got my 
Bible soon after.” “And did you get good in reading these 
tracts, and comfort in reading your Bible?’ “ Ob! yes, ma'am, 
#reat good and comfort; they were often my good and comfort, 
when J could get a quiet corner either on deck,,or below, when all 
ethers were either drinking, or sleeping, or playing games.”— 
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“ How are you sure that the comfort you took in the Bible was of 


the right Begause it made me .atipeace, and always 


found composure whatever was the matter, Last spring. when 
our ship was wrecked, and) we were just savediby taking to the 
boat, all the men, who were at other times merry enaugh, and 
often cursing and sweating, were calling out for fear, and many 
of them just like madmen; but my mind was firmly staid on the 
Lord, who had, heard me when lL ealled on bim in my.trouhle. 
Thad my whole trust in him. » And oh! it was a great mercy that 
we were all saved, for we saw acollier go down, and beard the 
cries of the drowning men, and could do nothing for them, _ I 
think IJ hear their voices still, » Sailors ares often the .worst men 
that live, but, they ofall men need to be holy men, for they-are 
always in the midst of death and danger.” ‘ But,” said 1, “had 
you always these feelings of confidence in God, ever since you 
wentto sea? Oh! no.’’. * When did you first find reason thus 
to trustin the Lord?’ “ Itwas when we were in a great, storm, 
soon after I first went to sea, 1 was filled with the fears of death, 
for | knew I was a sinner, but I called on the Lord for mercy, and 
i found mercy of the Lord, andI have found it ever since.’”’. “ Did 


you, when you found this mercy of the Lord, learn to see and feel 


the evt/of sin?” Yes, ma’am, the cursing, and swearing, and 
blasphemy, and drunkenness I saw, grieved me much, and [ ledt 
one or two ships, because I could not bear it any longer ; and tried 
to get where there was less profaneness,’’ ‘1 know that ip your 
profession there are too many who run greedily in the way ef 
iniquity, and sin before God with a high hand; but did you never 
meet with any comrade, who feared the Lord, and ceuld he a 
comfortable friend. to you?” “No, not any yet,” “Then you 
should have, lent your tracts and spoke to them, and tried to Hy 
them what you wished.” ‘Oh, ma’am, they think, there can 

no sense in a boy, and jit is always just a word anda blow, = 
“But you shall take a good many traets with you this. time, and 
you must both: read them and lend themy and the Lord i in his, own 
good time will raise ap ayfriend for you.” 

i didnot wish to appear insensible to the, difficulties of this 
young Christian’s, situation, but to, lead, him;to take comfort in 
the precious promises, and in the faithfulness ofigd in particulenty 
fulfilling them ¢p.this child of His providenge. .. ktold him to, take 
comfort for the future, in considering hoyw- God * had found him 
in the wagte howling wilderness, had led him about, had instructed 
him, had kept him as the apple of his eye,” He seemed to feel all 
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ma’am, you have not heard.of.the 


issuch a comfort,” Hethen gaweane. APP of this 
chapel, and seeming pleasure in describing 


the truth and en father 
ledge he had’ ap? had ‘oh te ip 
andjhe bad delixered bim.out of his distress, J 
» “if, when he bad opportua istian 
the Thames, 


I always go there ean, and it 


what I had never seen, was made in 
Scripture of “ these in ships,and see Ged’s 

wonders im the great waters Séked jhim, if it was not 
comfortable to. the New the Lord 


Jesus made shoite of, for his friends.and companions, not the rich 


and learned; who, like often ‘toiling ie 

rowing, the wind-being contrary, tothem!” “Oh, Yes,’ he replied, 
he was: withsthem in alltheir difieulties, though some- 
times seemed to be asleep; but -he soon-awoke at their cries and 
prayers; and spoke the raging seas into.a calm 
that for But how ungraicfui it was of:the people: to 
*Whet mapncr of. man is this,’ and‘to,call. bim 

how he was in doing good tothe souls andybodiesof 
mem They, whe. did not know this godhead, wondered thatthe 
winds pnd she, seas should. obey him; but ace know, that Hee 

than these, He can speak. “peace’-to the 
izoubled eonsmicnce. He can, by the poweref hit gratesovereome 

the: rebellion and. enmity, ofthe humen, heart! and.temvert the 
drunkerd,, the Sabbath breaker; the prefane into the 
holy, humble, sober apinded Christian. He can vestelinthe sormy 


passions of men, which as, you knew, a greaten work, to. still 


the, suging elements,’ if Ob -yes,”’ he; said, 4that-is bhe prand 

there, svastohn, Wilden, {taking np one-ef|the tracts that 
lay |hefore, lim); what a change.was,wreaght :in What 

hardened mam he, wast); What an unkind hushand:and father 
tacos when heweuldagt let hischildren go tothd SuadaySelivol.”’ 
tHe\then seperated the greater part of this tract, to 
hawe the greatest impreriou on him. .Aniong-the ptalits he 
had, were, Wiliag Bleck. Chimney Sweepar,ian Addrats to a 
Child, on Eternity, Wikliate tec. 


They exe -perfegtly Hien, was 
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hese ag Tet hima. comld, not ‘pat, feet in any 
heart, {This ix. the, Lord's doing, it, is say 


y sbem 90 bed yous 


on 
to 


"hap 


after this, says Mr, Morier, the Ambassador bad: 
his public audience, when we saw the King of Persia; ii great 
splendor, he was decked'in all his jewels, with his crown on his" 
head; his bayubends, or armlets'6fi fis arms, seated on his thfont 

We- approached him; bowing after oar own 
Persians bowed as David‘did-to- Sauk, who stooped with his 
to the earth, aud bowed’ himself,—¢) SamuelXxive 8.) 
not touching the earth with the face, but: bowinig- withthe Bedy) 
at sight angles, the hands placed on: the knees and the lege 
what asunder: It is: only on remarkable oceasions, sucheas that 
above-mentioned of Mirya Abel Hassan Khan, that the prostration 
of the Rowdee Zemeen, the face to the earth, is made, whith must 
be’ the: falling’ upon the: face’to: the: earth and worshipping; 
Joshua 14.) “Stated distances were for’ 
takin g off owr'stives, some of the Ambassadur’s suite beittg obliging) 
to tule/6ff theirs dt considerable distance from the Kingy whilsé: 
others; whose rank gave them more privilege, kept thei, 
near the’ stairs which Jed into thé room,’ Aw the allow: 
to their-monarch 4 gréat character sanctity, calling him-the' 
Zit Allah, theyshadéw ofthe: Almighty; they pay’ ‘him 
divine haters. "Besidesmaking the Ziaret, before stated 
taking»off theit Tinplies tliat the ground which 


hint is: and this circumstance will tartrate 
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«Captain of the Lord’s Host said unto Joshua, loose thy shoe 
from off thy foot ; for the place whereon thou standest is hoiy,— 
(Joshua vy. 15.) 


And many spread their garments in the way; and others cut 
down branches off the trees, and strawed them in the way.— 
Mark xi. 8. 


We heard that the whole of the King of Persia’s road to Kalaat 
Poushan, about three miles, was strewn with roses, and watered : 
both of which are modes of doing honoy to persons of distinction, 
and at very frequent intervals glass vases, filled with sugar, were 
broken under his horses feet. The treading upon sugar is 
symbolical in their estimation of prosperity—the scattering of 
flowers was a ceremony performed in honor of Alexander on his 
entry into Babylon, and has, perhaps, some affinity to the custom 
of cutting “‘ down branches off the trees and strewing them in the 


_ Way,” as was practised on our Saviour’s entry into Jerusalém.— 


Morier’s sacond Journey into Persia, &c. 


ANECDOTES. 


EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE, OR THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 
Who can forgive sins but God alone.—Luke vy. 21. 
Hereby know ye the spirit of God, Every spirit.that confesseth 
. that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God.—| John iv. 2. 


A peor man unable to read, who obtained his Jivelihood by 
mending old shoes, was asked by an Arian ministex, how he knew 
that Jesus Christ was the Son of God ?. “ Sir,” he replied, “1 am 
sorry you have put such a question to me before my children, 
although, I think, I can giye vou a satisfactory answer. You 
know, sir, when I first became concerned about my soul, and 
unhappy on account of my sins, I called upon you to ask for your 
advice, and you told me to get into company and spend my time 
as merrily as 1 could, but not to go to hear the Methodists.” — 
“«{ did so,” answered the ungodly minister, ‘ I followed: your 
atlvice,”” continued the illiterate ‘cobler, “for sometime; but | 
found that the more F trifled the more my misery increased ;. and, 
at last, 1 was persuaded to hear one of those Methodist ministers. 
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ANECDOTES. 24t 


who came into our neighbourhooi, and sinctiahad Jesus Christ as as 
a Saviour. In the greatest agony of mind I prayed to Him to 
save me, and to forgive my sins; and now! feel that He has 
freely forgiven them—and by that | know that He is the Son of 


God.” 


THE BEST TREASURES. 


ALEXANDER heing asked where he would lay his treasure 2 
Answered sagaciously, dpud Amicos, among his friends; being. 
confident that there it would be kept with safety, and returned. 
with use. What needest thou enlarge thy barns? Knowest not 
thou where to lay thy plenty? Make the friends of Christ thy, 
treasury—let the hands of the widow, the bowels of the poor, be 
thy store-house ; here it is sure, no thief can steal it—no time can 
rust it—no change can lose it—and here it is improved. A 
temporal gift is here turned into an eternal reward. No ground 
so fruitful as the bosom of the poor, that brings forth an hundred 
fold. T. 0.8. 


THE CEYLON LEECH. 


- Tus voracious little animal is about half an inch in length, 


semi-transparent, active and capable of enlarging and contracting | 


itself to a great extent, with a sharply-pointed extremity, It 
seems to possess the sense of smell, rushing out when any person 
approaches its abode as if to seize upon its prey. Dr. Davis, in 
his account of the interior of Ceylon, observes, “ that those who 
have not had an opportunity of seeing the immense. numbers of 


these animals in their favourite haunts can have no adequate idea 


of what travellers suffer by their activity, and keen appetite for 
blood, which is so great that, in the interior of Ceylon, they may 
be traly.said:to be a kind of plague. In rainy weather it is quite 
shocking to see the legs of men, on a long march, thickly beset’ 
with them, gorged with blood, and the blood trickling down in 
streams. In spite of al] attempts'to keep them off, they crowd to 
the attack, apd fasten on quicker than; they can be removed.— 


Their bites often fester and become sores, and sometimes even): 


degenerate into extensive ulcers, which have in too many instancés 

been followed with the loss of limbs, and, in some cases, of life 

itself.” It is worthy of remark; that Providence has furnished 
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A MOTHER & LR TO HER SON. 


us With animal, whiph:s 80 
being- a plague to our conntry, is of the; most essential service to 
the sick and affficted, and often, the very means, of Saying, instead 
of destroying life ! 


THE SWISS: BEGACY, 


Two poor families selling ta the canton of Glarus, in Switzer- 
land, had received a legacy, of which a Bibic formed a part, 
Neither would resign the right to. this invaluable treasure, they 
therefore came to, an. agrecment, to use it. alternately for half a. 
year each. This practice was observed for several years, at ‘the 
expiration of every half year the Bible passed from one family ta 
the other, till, on the establishment of a Bible Society, another 


7 copy of the Bible was presented to one of the families, and both 


were thus happily accommodated. W. A, S, 


PROFANE SWEARERS: POLPFELY- REPROVED. 


Mr. J. How#, the celebrated Presbyterian minister, was very impartial 
and faithful in reproving,sin, without respect of persons, Dining with 
some persons of fashion, one of whom highly praised King Charles I. and 
reflected indecently upon his adversaries, intermixing his, discourse, with 
many horrid oaths, Mr. Howe observed, that, “ia his humble. Opinion, the 
gentleman bad wholly omitted one very great excellency i ip the character of 
that Prince. ‘The courtier seemed no} ® little pleased to have the testimony 
of Mr. Howe in favour of his own opinion ; and begged to know.to what 
particular excellence he referred. After being pressed for it for some 
considerable time Mr. Howe told-him, “ that his Majesty King Charles I. 
was never. heard. to swear in common conversation!” The-gentleman was 
not. offended with the reproof, and promised: to break off the shocking 
practice. At angthey time, passing by two noblemen, who were talking 
freely, and damned each other, repeatedly, Mr. Howe, pulling off-his bet, 
saluted them, with great civility, saying, “fT pray God: save, you. both, 
gentlemen ;”’ which they received in good, humour, and: returned him,their. 
thanks for the admonition. 


MOTHERS LETPERS TO. HER 


affords. me.grent pleasure. youre 


new situation. Lhopey my dear, yom. will pay,great. attention ta the. 
instructions you receive from your Tmtor, rememberipg, tha, yputh is.she 
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A MOTHER'S TO HER BON. 248 


golden. season for improvement. yietyour behaviour your school Hows 
be at all times kindvand obliging, and:they will Jove you; aiid dotiot forget 
give. your chosen eompautions a share of your little purchises, Above 

amy love, let'me etitreatiyou to remember to pray to. your heavebly 

that be would preserve -you ‘and bestow ‘his ‘pon 
you. To His care ‘ney dear dear, That 


nity grant you bis.grace, and prepdre your seul for heavwh, fs the 
desire of 


Now you'dre ‘dbsent from me, I fel desirous of writing to you as 
often'as I ; ‘and O T be directed ‘to say something tiat will prove 
of real benefit "to ‘yotrr precions and immortal soul! | 
I hope, my dear boy, the texts and ‘hyriins you will ‘Wot 
oily be tréasdred ‘up in your ‘meniory, ‘but Be deeply on your 
‘heart; ‘especially ‘beur ‘in'mind the fottow ing portions of Stripture’: 
son, give me thine heart.” ‘“ One thing ie ‘neéedful?” Pray daily to God; 
my Wear chil, ‘that He would greut you his grace, und enable you give up 
your whole soul to the Lord Jesus. .1think you cannot have forgotten one 
expression of James Stevens: “ He shall have my whole heart and soul ; 
had I a thousand hearts, 1 would give them all to Jesus.”” Could I hear 
this language from your lips, my dear boy, it would fejoice my heart ‘fur 
more than to see you made tich4n this world. -Entreat tbe Lord to give yor 


a “ new. heart, and.a right my dear boy, is the “one thing’ 


necdful,’? without which you ¢snnot be ‘happy in this -wotld, moribe 


admitted into -heaven when you die. ‘Phis.gift is infinitely more valuable 


than any-this world can efford; the richest that the Almighty Ged can 


bestow .upon his creatures in the present life. But 1 mustmowdeave off, 


Farewell.my dear child, may the Lord bless you. Your sister sends/her 


“Wear truly affectionate Mother sider 


I wm Tearful you wilt begin to think it Tong since you heard from me : 

my thoughts ure coutinusly with you, and ‘it would afford, me greater 
Eean express, to see you. hope, if it should pleuse God to 
spare our lives tp meet again, T shall see in you, not only a dutiful avd 
affectionate chill, but one who is seeking after heaven and heav enly 
things. What joy would it afferd your dearpurents, to know that you fear 
the Lord from your youth; to see you earnestly seeking the king#iom of 
God and his wighteougsessy Remeniber, my deur child, that you are a 
dying creature; yes, though you arenow young and active, yet in a very 
little ‘timid’ yotir’botly return to the dust, ‘and the éye that how sdes 
you, will see you: for eyes, ‘them:improve: the precious hours 
that God has: given .you, 10 prepere for eternity. You cannot begin: too 
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ON THE GOODNESS, OF GOD TO MAN. 
to think seriously about eternal concerns. If you give up’your wiic!e 
Soul to God, and choose Him for your portion, you will indeed find that 
“ Wisdom’s, waysare ways of pleasantiess, andall her paths peace.’”’ You 
will find greater pleasure in praying to God and serving Him, than you 
have ever found in your boyish sports; and the more you love and honor 
your Creator, the greater will your enjoyment be.’ This is heaven upon 
earth. The happiness of heaven itself, consists in loving and serving God 
perfectly. Pray daily to the Lord to change your heart and renew your 
mature ; you will then hate sin, and long to be delivered from it; you will 
love holiness, and desire to be made holy, even as God is holy. 

I was in hopes I should haveseen-your dear father yesterday; whenever 
he does come, he intends to pass through Ra——+ you will, I know, 
rejoice to see him. I wish you could write me a letter me send by him; 
expect him on Thursday or Saturday. 

Your dear sister desires her kind love. May the Lord bless pen, my dear 
boy, with the best of blessings ; grant you the riches of his grace here, and 
make you a partaker of his glory hereafter ! 

I remain, my ever dear Boy, your affectionate Mother, _‘S.. C. 


ON THE GOODNESS OF GOD TO MAN. 


Ir is thy duty, O man, to be deeply sensible of the goodness of thy 
Creator towards thee, and of the preference with which God has honored 
thee, in making thee so far superior to his other creatures. Every thing in 
mature conduces to thy good. For thee, the sheep is clothed with wool; the 
ox submits to the yoke ; and, to satisfy thy wants, they are slaughtered by 
the knife of the butcher. Forthee, the horse is endued with strength to 
dear heavy loads, and to turn up the farrows of the ground to receive the 
seeds: for.thee, the silk-worm spins its soft web; and the bee lays up ber 
honey in her waxen cell. 

But the goodness of thy Maker has not rested here; He has not only 
provided for thy wants, but He has furnished a variety of objects for thy 
delight. ‘To gratify thine ear, the lark warbles her morning song, whilst 
she as¢ends to hail the rising sun ; the nightingale sits on the lonely bush, 
and pours forth her notes in plaintive accent, sweetened by the stillness of 
the Light: the verdant meadows and green lawns charm thine eye with 
‘their varied beauties; and the air is perfumed with odoriferous breezes. 
All nature is subservient to thy utility and pleasure. 

But, Oman, thou art infinitely fayoured bey ond all other creatures, in 
that noble faculty of reason, which renders thee superior to the king of the 
forest, and makes him obey. thy commands; which makes the monarch of 
the ocean contribute to thy riches; which enables thee to contemplate 
‘with delight the grandeur and beauty of the works of nature, and to raise 
thy thoughts to that God who formed them all, _ 
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‘MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 245 


When we look ardind us, and contemplate the vast “dt 


nature; if we soar into the heavens, or dive ‘down ‘into the deep,’ we shall 
fiud all created things ultimately conducing to our “good! and ‘this 
consideration should fill our Fa with love and npc towards otir 
Creator. 

But remember, O man, God has bestowed upon thee, not only the 


blessings of his. providence, but the far richer blessings of his grace. It is 


this that raises thee so high above the brute creation. For thee, the Son of 


‘God entered this sinful world; for thee he dwelt in mortal flesh ; for thy 


sins he bled and died; and to intercede for thee, be now sits at the right 
hand of the Father, on his:throne of © 

Surely, then, we cannot more effeetually answer the great end of pee 
being, and in some degree acknowledge’ the goodness of God, than by 
cultivating to the utmost of our power, those talents which He has 
graciously been plecses to confer and devoting our lives to 
his service. SELAH. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

East Indies—Meerut.—My native Christians are, (Mr. Fisher writes,) at 
present, all with me. We have the sacrantent on the first Sunday in every 
month, at which they regularly attend and participate. Every Sunday, at ele~ 
ven o’clock, they all assemble in my study, to readthe Gospels. IfI were to 


write down their conversations, they would indeed furnish interesting sub- 


jects for correspondence; but I have no time to be very minute... Last 
Sunday, we were conversing on the universality of the feeling that: prevails 
in all nations, that some atonement for sin is necessary. I related to them 
what my three sons had seen, as they returned with me from Hurdwar, A 
Fakeer was observed by the road-side, preparing something ext raordinary ; 
which, having never observed before, excited a curiosity to draw near and 


examine his employment. He had several Hindoo pilgrims round him, all 


on their way from the Holy Ghaut; who assisted in preparing the wretched 
devotee for some horrible penance, to which he had voluntarily bound hig- 
self, in order te.expiate the guilt of seme crime which he had committed 
long ago. His attendants literally worshipped him; kissing his/feet, calling 
him God, and :invoking his blessing. A large fire was kindled’ undér the 
extended branch of an old tree: to-this braneh the Fakeer: fastened tio 
strong ropes, having at the lower end of each of them a stuffed noose, inte 
which he introduced his feet ; and thus being suspended with his head down- 
wards over the firé, a third rope (at a distance toward theend of the branch) 
was fixed, by which he succeeded with one hand ‘to set himself in a swinging 
motion, backward and forward througli the smoke and flaming fire, which 
was kept blazin; by a constant supply. of fuel, ministered by many of his 
followers : with the other hand he counted a string of beads, a fixed number 
of times} so as 40 ascertain the termination-of the four. hours, for which be 


had doomed himself daily'tovendute this exercise for-twelve years, nine of 


3 


| 
| 


for ever. ‘The lest half hour of the four hours, his people say, he stands 
inotioy found the fre.’ On coming down, 
he reljs.himself:in the hot.ashes of the fire. The boys went to see him again 
the evening whem he was in his prayeis, but. to what or whom 
‘they codld asked my congregation what they thought.of- all 
“They sat With their eyes cast'down,: and ‘sighing heavily,’ At 
Jength, Anund turned to Matthew Phiroodeen, and, passing &!+armsvountl 
his neck, exclaimed; with the most touching expression of affection as weil 
“as of gratitude te my brothert) such devils: ence 
‘were we't but WoW fend the lifted “op his-eyes to heaven, 


THE almost layperceptible igradatitn, 1 this & beautiful class of animals, renders’ the’ 
as are not wnder the necessity 
familtes; as ft the ciasting Of most Ofher natural productions 
 Mosrofthe stelis of this divifion podsess tegutar spiral curve. very conspicuous in matly 


. 


@ are matine shells, of exceeding briltle 
Said have Gefived the art of navigation from uic 
Whitt rahe themselves fo the sirtace-by tjécting tea 

lis} onthe of danger, draw in tlieir arms, and: with 
OF which occasions thenr to tink immediately. By possessing this 
perfect, >< the they are distyrbed, they 
pally brought up in the ugis of fishermen, 


other feet hang paddiin 


Aind serve for oara row, 
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often seen floating on the surfaee Of thé larger kinds are eptirely matings 
‘some of the specie ave found brooks, and ponds, frequesly adhering 
au epidermis, under which thin 
‘s pia all the species are marine, and ate generally found on 
coasts, There is, no genus, throughout the whale of the shell-trjbes, which holds go im- 
nt a station in colleetions as the Cones; and it is difficult t to decide” they 
are most to be valaed for their rarity og-beauty...The admiral cone ranks frst: Of the 
high-admiral alone the Varieties are incalculable 5 ; next come the vice-admirals, guinea 

_ admirals, and others eqadtiy rates’ most of whicis, when fine, are frequently valued 33 
from five to twenty guipeagt. The enormous price given for the cedo ‘or I yield to 
none, has already Becn mentioned. There is, ‘pethaps, 1 no other geties which affords to 
much beauly aud diversity of colouring and marking, as the conus; the species iterates, 
for instahce, has its spots a manner as often td resemble Hebrew, 


Greek, or Arabic characters. Ip other the colours assume different shades of 


cloudings, veins, marblings, cach ourpansiog the other in 


beauty 


their bigh polish and -beilhans colours, they have derived the name, by which they age 
‘most commonly known. in France, of porcelaines. The species are very pumerows. In 
uncivilized countries several of them are used as Ornaments for the persons, both of men 
and women, and some are worn as amulets or charms against ¢ disease. They reside in 
sand at the bottom uf the and are fuPmished With & membrane, which is so 
extensive, that they are’able to thaow il. whole shells, and thus preserve thém 
always pure and? polished. ° | These animals have two horns, and the.camal by which ihey 
is situated on the top,of ore BA. 

The tiger-cowery tigris) and. money-cowry,( There sbelia of the 

tribe more common ii, collectionsy the fogaieh of these species... is. found 
both in the Indian and Adriatic Seas, 
of Africa and India, where. theyare employed by the natives in, 
money, about two. thoushnd. of thea: being equal 
and thirty or forty vegels are anqually laden islands, for 


exportation to _Afric#, Ben and the the purposes.of come 


when the animais shells {00 the increased ithension of theimbady, 


better adapted to their wants 


‘The dippers ighabit she sea, veo, Jakes, ond 
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SELECT SENTENCES. 


23. Voluta;voiut#; a 


This is a very extensive genus, the greater part of which are natives of the tropical 
seas, and are only found on the shores after storms 5 but few kinds are European, and 
these do not possess any great degree of beauty, while the tropical kinds are amongst 
the most beautiful of the whole tribe. The marks on that called the music-shell exactly 
resemble the notes and other characters used in music. 


24. Buccinum -whelk; inhabitant, a Limax. 


The whetks are foutid adheritig to rocks or stones beneath the surface of the ocean, 
Dut some few are (errene : their sheiis are generally strong, rough, and ho! low, and their 
tlesh may with safety be used for food. 

The purple-staining whelks were formerly celebrated on the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, on cccount of a valuable purpie dye which was extracted from them. They have 
however, of late years, been entirely neglected in consequence of the discovery of cochi- 
neal, from which a dye equally excellent, and at much less cost, is to be procured, The 
number of these shells neceasary to have been collected together for the purpose of 
dying even a small quantity of cloth, must have been very great. ‘Ihe dyeing matter, 
like the ink in the cuttle-fish, is found in a peculiar reservoir, situated in the upper part 
of the body, and on one side of the stomach. This reservoir is very small, being seliom 
so large asa small pea. A handkerchief stained with the colouring matter of the whelk 
will retain its brilliancy for many years; but the purple tint does not appear till the linen 
has been exposed for some time to the action of the sun and air. Jn Britain, there are 
several kinds of shell-figh which furnish a dye of this sort, but these are seldom sought 
after. 


25. Stromba:, screw-shell; inhabitant, a Limax. 
Inhabitants of the ocean, and usually found upon rocky shores. 
26. Murex, rock-shell; inhabitant, a Limax. 


Found on rocky shores, within the influx of the tide; some few burrow in the sand, 
and the whole are entirely marine. Their shells are mostly rugged, strong, and heavy, 
from which circumstance they have obtained the name of rock-shells. The purpura of 
the ancients belong to this genus. From these shelis, or rather from their inhabitants, 
is furnished the famous Tyrian purple.—/( See Ezek. xxvii. 7,16,G¢.) A single vein 
situated near the head of the fish contains this colouring liquor, 


Fo bs continued, J 


| SELECT. SENTENCES. 


A How fast does pride ripen the soul for hell! : 
8. No man can seek Christ with a whole heart that seeks Him 
‘not with a broken heart../ 
"9. The highest throne of God. upon earth is in the humblest 
heart. 
Modest pebtanings give hopefut proceedings and happy 
endings. 
11. In every disease of the out! let'me charge myself with 
* the blame, and Christ with the cure of it, so shall I be: humbled, 
and Christ glorified, ~~ 
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if When ithe drear night long we go 
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roar ing tem . pests blow 
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‘POETRY. 


ADORATION. ‘ san | 


At name of Jesus every knee shail bow. BO. 


re, 
Ye white-rob’d seraphs your Ye nts babes, 
To our triumphant song, [harps is glorious yas 
The great Redeemer’s boundless praise | Ye blooming pow’rs 
Excites our feéble tongue. |. To bless your 
Ye just, who in the néalms above, Ye ilgrims let the sound, 
Your endless strains resound; Your suffering souls rejoice; 
Let Heayen’s o’er archin ng skies him who reigns with rycrown’d, 
Before the mighty svuind. “Raisé your yore. 
Ye saints rédeem’d from death ‘andsin | Ye, who sustain the mighty names 
By Jesu’s precious blood, Of this revolving ball, .. . 
Shall ye not magnif the name Come, j gin the pure celestial song, 
Of our forgiving ra. Aud pr praise the Lord of all. 
Ye who convine’d of nabure’s guilt,” | From pole to Tet ll 
Jpon his mercy call, To th’ strain; 
Arise, and plead his blood once spilt, | And thou, O! Man, in ev'ry land 


For you, for me, for all. Proclaim thy Saviour 


Ye tremblin ng, fiends, from glory burl’d 
Beneath th’ Avenger’s rod, 

' Bow to the Saviour of the world, 
And own Immanuel—Gon, 


THE FISHERMAN’S NIGHT-SONG... .. 


(Written by Edeston, Rig. —Set to Music by W. Barre) 


WHEN the drear night long we go 
O’er the stormy rolling waves; — 
When the roaring tempests blow, _ 
When the waters pape Tike graves. 
Though we feel the labor keen, see 
Let us think it thee off 
With the brethren of our & ton 


may stn more Vile appear, 
that winds tii die for as; 
Labor will seem doubly dear, 

Hallow'd by out Saviour thas. 
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POETRY. 


oUSUMMER’ 


How pleasant the sight and the fragtince of groves, 
Array’d in the blossoms of June and July; 
‘When ihe minstrel of Nature delizhtedly roves 
Benzath the arcade of a clear summersky, 4 
‘How -vrateful,;atinoon, un o'ershadowing tree, 
‘Where within view of'a green leafy alley, 
‘And catch the soft breezes with innocent glee, _, 
‘Orlistto thestteamlet, that purls.in the valley. 


‘Aud, Udlights.me from oities remote. 


Offertmanand :beast ¢helter, while trees of Jess note, 
The ;pine ant ‘the poplar, delight in ‘tscenting, 


sweet fromthe: eot-.sound those, notes‘of-delight, 


Which flodt:on'the yale from soft feminine voides, 
When the-sun scarce retires at the-coniing of night, 
And again-at the dawn like a giant rejoices. 


Then, how welcome ‘the call of the ghurch-going bell, 
Which seems from the -world.our 4pirits to. sever ; 

Which, of joys everlasting, for man prepnred tells, 
While these are departing—departing for ever. 

And oft have I staid in the stillness of eve’ 
Among the lane tombs where our ancestors slumber ; 


‘And pray’ for salvation that I may receive, 


With joy the dread summons to add to their number. 


Pure scenes of enjoyment, earth's purest.in truth, 
Though life is.de¢lining, and all things depart 5. 

On you I Took ‘back, and remember my youth, 

~ When pleasures so chaste, quite enchanted my beart. 


THE HONEST COUPLE 


Ove winter’s-eold ardiffosty night, 

Within 
Close by the fire; awouple sat 

And pase‘d:the i hours in friendly chat. 
Quoth Mary, veibeen thinking, Janiés, 
How wrongdt is, onevoften blames 4 
The God of, providence and.grace, 
Though wise and good,are all his ways 


~ 
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‘To'roam. through the.groves whieh benignantly bending, 
| 
| 
} 
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POETHY: 
“Now, when myvhead is fallofpain, 
Fam so ready to complain, 
Nay, sometimes, almost in a pét,” 
The mercies of God forget.’? 


James.—Ah, Mary! did we,’ as we ought, 
But take God’s mercies fhto 
Our minds wauidiall repinings, cliase; R33 
And murm’ring would be turn’d to praise. 
Mary.—Yes, James, in this I think like you, 
And know, that what you say, is,true 5. 
Yet when with pain I feel perplex’d, 
A little matter makes me vyex’d 


een 
Yet afterwards I mourn to,see 


That I can so ungrateful be ; | 
His mercies ceaseless praises.claim, 
From us who ought to bless his name. 


Jumes.—Why, Marys ,Tcquid off complain, 
When feeling my rheumatic pain; 
But. I have.sinn’d—and it, is,well 
Ido not feel the pains.of hell. 


Let both of us revere our God, 
Humbly submit, and kiss bis rod, 

His chast*nings- with his mercies weigh, 
And learn:at.once to praise and'pray. 


*s 


AMary.—Then let us, James, rejaiceto night, 
That we retain. some beay’nly light, 
To know and feel, in somedegree, 
That grace hath chang’d both you and mee... . 


tan SF 


A stranger to myself patting 
I lov'd the world, ‘its pleasures. sought, | 
Like others liv'd, ‘and God forgot. 


But since the, heavenly light-beth shinids 
The world no, more.my-heart can please, 
Gop is MY MY bak, 


James.—Mhary, whenyoujlook and see” 
What God hath done fog you and sng, ” 
You wisely act, and soon and) °° 


Your heart:te gratitude 


& 
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When we are grateful, nought seems wrong, 
Joy fills our heart, and praise our tongue; 
Be this our lot !—may God impart 
To you and me a grateful heart !—— 


Much more they would have said, but then 
The village clock just striking ten, . 
Announe’d the time when prayer is made, 
And sober folks retire to bed. 


Then kneeling down, they juin ia prayer,’ 
And ask of God his guardian care ; 
They feel secure beneath his arm ; 
Their ‘God protects, and who can harm? ? 


And whilst fresh mercies they implore, _ 

They think of those receiv’d before ; 

** Blest be his name,” says James, and then 7 
Good Mary closes with Amen.” H. 1. B. 


THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 


WueEreE shall I flee, from thine all-seeing eye, 
Qh Thou, whose presence fills the earth and sky: 
If to the utmost parts of eurth I flee, 
’ E’en there, the omnipresent God shall be. 
If to the starry plains I speed my flight, 
Or search the deep recesses of the night, 
Or tread the path which man bas never trod, 
Still I behold the wond’rous hand of God. 
If upward borne where holy angels dwell, 
Or pay my visit to the deepest Hell, 
In all I see the great Jehovah’s hand 
Which form’d the whole, and doth the whole command, 
How then shall I escape his piercing sight, 
With whom the shades of darkness are as light! 


Ghat 
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} 4 Who governs all things by a sovereign nod, 
yi And all whose actions speak the Mighty God !! w. K. 


SUR LA MORT, PAR MALHERBE. - 


La pauvre en sa Cabane 
Est sujet a ses loix, 


Et la Garde que vielle aux bartieres de Louyre, 
N’en defend pas nos Rois. 


On 
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its SERPENT WorRsHIP ie EGYPTIANS, 

this. copy. of part of, the an n Egyptian 
tomb at Biban al-Melook, we are presented ‘with gm 
exhibition, which it would be more agreeable to the 
pride of fallen nature,.to hide from the light, and cover 
with ‘the: veil, of . eternal oblivion, but truth must be _ 
told.., Here human. sacrifice stares us in the face! 
Three men rést upom'their knees with their heads struck 
off, the :attitaderin which, they implored for mercy is 
that in which théy meet. their. doom; and the serpent 
opposite erects ils crest.on a level with their throats, 
ready to-drink the stream of life as it guggles from 
their. veins... The executioner brandishes. the, 
| gnined knife, ready to sever. from the, body. the heads 
of the. three .other unfortunate mép; who are. lying 
prostrate, and. tield. by a string behind him. The 
Christian’s yoke is. easyy and his burden is light. See 
what, Paganism exacted from its votaries. Ophilatria, 
or serpent. worship,: origmated .in Chaldea, Eve. was 
deceived by. the glosing of the serpent, She abaridoned. | 


her Creator, gad sacrificed herself and her posterity, | 


ip with his dictates. The apostacy hegun,. 
spread, like a circle in the water, over Ethiopia, Egy 


Greece, and Italy, aid the isles; and traces of it are a 


still to be found i in every quarter of the ancient world,. 
VOL, Vil. Z 
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and there have not been wanting individuals who, more 
absurd than the Church of Rome, preferred it to 
Christ, and insisted on its real presence in the 
Eucharist. It taughi man to his. woeful experience, 
the knowledge of good and evil, and might hence, at 
first, be worshipped as an object of terror, then as a 


‘sanitary deity, because Moses, at the command of God, 


raised a brazen serpent on a pole, to cure the bite of 
the fiery serpents which the Lord had sent to punish 
the Israelites. This is only one of the innumerable 
instances in which idolatry can be traced to a corrup- 
tion of the worship of the true God; or derived from 
tlre perversion of Sacred History. Plutarch says, the 
inhabitants of Thebes do not acknowledge those to be 


_gods who were once mortal, for they worshipped an 


idol called Cneph, whom they looked upon as without 
beginning and without end. But their god was a 
serpent which is frequently seen painted upon the walls 
in ancient tombs; sometimes whole chambers are 
covered with painted serpents, sometimes elevated upon 
human legs and feet, with from one to five heads. The 
obelisks were sacred to the serpent, and intended to 


“represent him erect looking at the sun. The serpent, 


or the devil, in the form of a serpent, as we learn from 
Scripture, came first into competition with the Almighty 
Lord of All, disputed his commands, and offered him- 
self as an object of idolatry. Eve believed the word of 
the serpent, rather than the Word of God—this was 
idolatry. Wisdom was the promise of the deceiver, 
but woes unnumbered, and an universal contamination 
of the species has been the harvest that mankind have 
reaped, and are still reaping, from her ‘transgression. 
If the serpent being so universally emblematic of 
wisdom throughout the pagan world, has not some 
reference to this sad catastrophe in thé early history of 


. for there is nothing in its habits or endowments that 


_of his first wife. Mrs. Courteney at first hesitated, knowing 
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mankind, I confess that 1.am unable to account for it; 


can entitle it to such a distinction above its fellow. 
reptiles. Richardson’s Travels with Lord Belmore, in 


Egypt, Syria, &c. 


LUCY AND HER DHAYE.. 


[Continued from page 227.] 


Lucy’s illness —Her father's second marriage.—Her concern for her Dhaye 
continues.— Disappointed by the letter from Bareilly.—A second letter 
despatched concerning her Dhaye—Again disappointed by the answer, 
but sends out a third time by a missionary. 


WHEN the letter was written and duly despatched, the 
mind of the little girl seemed to be laid at rest for a while, 
upon the subject of her dhaye; and she soon regained her 
usual cheerfulness. Speaking of the conversion of the 
object of her tender regards, as the certain consequence of © 
the little exertion which she had made, 

It was nearly half a year after this period, in the midst. 
of a very severe winter, that the little girl who supplies the 
subject of our memoirs, was attacked with a violent in- 
flammation of the chest, owing, no doubt, to the cold of 
the English climate; se alarming was this attack, that Mrs? 
Courteney thought it necessary to send for the father of 
the child in all haste. - It pleased the Almighty, however, 
for this time to raise this beloved infant from her bed of 
sickness; and it was on this occasion of her long con- 
valescence, during which her papa was very unwilling to 
leave her, that this gentleman conceived so strong a.regard 
for Mrs. Courteney that he became anxious to marry her,. 
thinking no one so worthy to fill up that place in his 
affections which had hitherto been devoted’ to the memory 


that Lucy’s papa had formerly been exceedingly careless 
on the ppbject of religion; but when she found that his 
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Opinions on these subjects had been entirely changed since 
his arrival in England, she no longer refused to become his 
wife, and they were accordingly married as soon as the 
health of the little girl, so dear to both parties, was pera 
fectly established. Mr. and Mrs, Grenville, after their 
marriage, continued to live in the same beautiful retirement 
in which the lady had resided ever since her arrival in 
England ; and Mrs. Grenville ceased not to devote her time 
as sedulously as ever to the instruction of her little girl. 

Nearly twelve months had passed away since the letter 
above-mentioned had been despatched to India, before 
Lucy began to express any anxiety for an answer; but she 
then made it appear that she had accurately noted the date 
of the letter, and had calculated the time when the reply 
might come. She was sitting at work with her mamma 
at the time when she first reverted to this matter. 

It is now nearly a year, mamma,” said Lucy, suddenly 
laying down her work, “ since you wrote the letter; when 
do you think the answer will come?’ ‘* What letter, my 
dear ?”’ asked Mrs. Grenville ; ‘I wrote a great many letters 
a year ago; how shall I understand what letter you mean?” 
“Oh, mamma,” said Lucy, ‘* don’t you remember the 
letter about my poor dhaye?” ‘I beg your pardon, my 
dear,” said Mrs, Grenville, vexed at not having understood 
the little girl at first ; “‘ 1 beg your pardon for not having 
thought. of the letter I wrote about your dear dhaye; but 
you could not possibly have had an answer yet, even if my 
friend had written the day she got your letter; for the 
letter would be four months going to Calcutta at least, and 
Bareilly is a thousand miles above Calcutta; and then there 
are innumerable delays which letters meet with, which 
caunot be calculated ; you must not therefore be disap- 
pointed if you do not get an answer for some months to 
come.” Lucy sighed on hearing of this probable delay of 
her hopes, and after a moment’s silence, said, ‘* Mamma, 
you do not doubt but that the lady will be able to find my [| 
dhaye?” She will do her best to trace her out, I am 
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sure, my dear,” said’ Mrs, Grenville. ‘“ But, mamma,” said 
Lucy, impatiently, “ suppose that she should be unsuccessful, 
—what could we do then?” “ Do not make yourself uneasy, 
my love,” said Mrs. Grenville; “ have patience till the answer 
comes; perhaps it will bring good news.” ‘1 will have 
patience, mamma,” replied Lucy, her eyes filling with tears; 
“but if you knew, dear mamma, how much, how very 
much I think of my dhaye, you would not be angry with me 
for asking you about ‘the letter.” . * Angry, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Grenville, “ how could you think that I was angry?” 
“T thought that perhaps you might think me impatient; 
mamma,” said Lucey, “ but you do not know what strange 
thoughts I have had, particularly when I was ill. I used 
to be very happy when I thought of dying myself, because 
I felt sure that my sins would not be set down to me, and that 
I should be forgiven for my dear Saviour’s sake; because, 
you know, he would not have brought me to the knowledge 
of all his love and kindness towards me, if he had not re- 
solved to make me happy for ever and ever: so, as I before 
said, I was very happy on my own account, being sure of 
his love ; but then what could I think about my poor dhaye; 
I should have been very miserable indeed about my dhaye, 
only I hoped that the lady would find her, and tell her 
about our dear Saviour, And now since I have got well, 
you cannot think what thoughts I have about her still. 
When I shut my eyes at night I often fancy that I am with 
her again, and I seem to see-the hall in which we used to 
sleep; and I remember the little tunes she used to sing £0 
me; and I feel so very unhappy about her, that sometimes 
I make my pillow quite wet with crying. Oh, mamma, . 
mamma! Oh that I could but see her once again.” Lucy 
could say no more, and her mamma hardly knew in what 
way to administer comfort to her on the subject; she hoped, 
however, ‘that the answer to her letter to Bareilly might 
bring a favorable report of the success of the commission: 
1’ she therefore endeavored to divert the thoughts of the 
little girl as much as possible from the subject of India 
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_ The letter from Bareilly at length did come, but it was 
replete with matter of disappointment for Lucy: the lady | 
ie ae had not found the dhaye, and in consequence nothing had 
poe Ub 4 been done, Lucy wept bitterly, but bore the disappoint- 
eG ment in a manner which shewed at once how mucl: she felt 
og if H it, and how desirous she was to shew her submission to the 
ae | if ii Divine will. Her papa, who witnessed her uneasiness, and 

i i was surprised at the strong effect of religion upon the heart 
ee) a! of his child, now took up the matter, and resolved to do 
i what he could to relieve the mind of his daughter: he 
accordingly wrote to a pious indigo factor, who lived very 
near the station which he formerly occupied, and requested 
him to seek out the woman in question, to supply any tem- 
poral wants she might have, and enter into discourse with 
her upon the subject which gave his little daughter so much 
anxiety. -Lucy expressed the utmost gratitude to her father 
when he called her into his study and read the letter to 
her, When this second letter was despatched, Lucy’s 
mind again appeared quite relieved; and, as before, she 
seemed for a while to cast away all anxiety on the subject 
of her dhaye; though she still spoke of her continually with 
affection, recurring perpetually with tenderness to circum- 
cumstances of her infancy, which proved that she held her 
always in mind, 
| Ba _ Jt was some months after the departure of this second 
cay letter, that Lucy was made happy in the birth of a little 
brother, for whom she expressed the utmost fondness, 
without evidencing the slightest appearance of jealousy;” 
neither indeed had she occasion so to do, for her parents 
did not in the least abate their kindness to her on the 
arrival of this little stranger. 

‘The time at length came when the answer to the second 
letter to India arrived; but, alas! it brought only another 
disappointment to Lucy. Mr. Grenville’s friend had traced 
-out poor Lucy’s dhaye, so far as to be able to send her the 
remittance: butas the poor woman had removed to a great 
distance from her former situation, hz bad been unable to 
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communicate with her on the subject of religion: she 


seemed therefore accordingly to be left to that state of 
hopeless ignorance in which she had hitherto remained, 
Lucy appeared to bear this disappointment at: first with 
so much tranquillity, that Mrs. Grenville hoped that she 
would cease to distress herself upon the subject, but would 
remain calm till something farther might arise to promise 
success to her plan; but the next day after the receipt of 
this letter, Mrs. Grenville happening to be playing with 
her infant on her lap, she ealled Lucy to her, to observe 
some of those little tricks of her baby, in which tender 
mothers take so much delight, when she observed with 
surprise that the eyes of the little girl were filled with tears, 
“My Lucy,” said Mrs. Grenville, “ what is the matter? 
you have been crying?’ ‘“*Oh! mamma, mamma,” she 
replied, *‘ I cannot bear to see you playing with the baby; 
do not ask me to look at him.” ‘* My dear,” said Mrs. 
Grenville, in much astonishment, ‘* What do you mean ?-—= 
Do you not love your brother?’ ‘ Oh! mamma,” replied 
Lucy, “‘ how can you ask mé such a question; I do love 
my brother, and I love you too; but I was thinking of my 
dhaye, of my poor dhaye, who used to feed and take care of 
me when I was a baby, and play with me as you play with 
iny little brother, and to lay me on her lap and carry me 
in her arms; and then I thought of her being a heathen, 
and of her being quite ignorant of the blessed Saviour, and 
I could not bear the thought.” Thus speaking, she stooped, 


_and kissing the infant’s hand, ‘* Ob, happy little brother !”, 


she said, ‘* you never will have reason to be so miserable 
about your mamma as I am about my dhaye.” rs 

Mrs. Grenville was much affected by this last expression 
of the little girl’s; she accordingly drew her towards her 
and kissed her cheek, which was wet with many tears: 
“ My child,” she said, ‘I cannot but love you the more for, 
this tender affection and gratitude towards the person who 
reared you; and though we have twice failed, we will not, 
give up hope; we: may hope that the Almighty may assist 
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. not forget her bodily necessities.” 
brightening up, ‘* what a delighful thought ;—and-caad 


— 


you in this work of filial piety, for such indeed we may 
call it::let us not despair, but quietly await some opening 
for farther exertion; in the mean time, dear Lucy, let us 
open a little fund, to be laid by against an occasion may 
arise of a friend going to India, in order that at the same 
time that you are eudeavouring to administer to the spiritual 
wants of your dhaye, you may make it appear that you do 
“ Ob! mamma, mamma,” 


do you think that if I save all my money for my dhaye, that 
you could contrive to send it to her? I have got a few 
shillings to begin with, and perhaps in time we may get 
enough to pay a missionary to go to India to teach my 
poor dhaye.” 

In this manner Mrs. Grenville comforted Lucy ; neither 
did she content herself by merely giving her temporary 
consolation, but immediately set herself to enquire of her 
friends in London if they could hear of any missionary or 
chaplain, or other pious person, likely to go to the northern 
provinces of Hindoostan. Mrs. Grenville’s enquiries on 
this head ‘were more’ speedily answered than she had 
expected; for soon after she had begun to make these 
enquiries, she received a letter from a young missionary 
going out immediately to Bengal, who having heard of the 
pious solicitude of the little girl, wrote to request the 
necessary information, assuring Lucy, that either in person, 
or through the means of friends, he would endeavour to 
discover the poor woman in’ question, and make known to 


_ her the anxiety of her child for her spiritual welfare: 


expressing at the same time a’ hope, that her regard for 
her child might perhaps be a motive for her hearkening at 
least to the perstiasions of a Christian ‘friend. He also 
undertook to convey the present which he uatert@ee Lucy 
was preparing for her nurse. 3 

This communication from this pious young man abounded ° 
with circumstances of joy to Lucy, and she immediately: 
prepared herself to tollect such little articles of English 
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manufacture as she thought might best please her dhaye. 
« Oh, mamma,” she said, “ how delightful this is ;—what 
shall I send my poor dhaye? What do you,think of a pair 
of Europe scissars and a Europe knife, mamma,’ and some 
needles, and some Europe chintz for a petticoat.” “You 
lay a great stress on the word Europe, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Grenville, laughing, ‘* every thing is Europe here;— 
have you forgotten that you are not now in Asia.” ‘I had a. 
portent it, mamma, for a few moments,” said Lucy, 
ling; ‘I was thinking of what kind: of things my, poor 

dhaye would ‘like, and I recollected how much she used to 
value every thing which came from Europe.” 

- When Lucy had collected a variety of such little fast 
as she thought her dhaye would like, she made them up 
into a parcel, in which she enclosed a letter, full of sweet 
and pious expressions; which letter she hoped it might 
be possible that some one might translate.to the poor 
woman. 

When this parcel was packed up and despatched to the 
missionary, Lucy expressed great delight; and so often 
indulged herself in talking of the pleasure her poor dhaye 
would have in openjng the parcel and hearing the discourse 
of the missionary, that Mrs. Grenville thought it right 
somewhat to check the exuberance of her joys reminding 
her that she had been twice disappointed before, and. that 
she ought not to prepare mortification for herself, by, an- 
ticipating too great success. Lucy’s mind was under. the 
regulation of religion; she therefore received this check as 
a Christian child might be expected to do, and replied, 
‘* Mamma, I will try to submit myself to whatever my God 
shall appoint; I will pray that my soul may be like that 
of a weaned child.” From that time Lucy-refrained from, 
speaking on the subject of the missionary and the letter, 
and parcels she had sent to her dhaye; but that she con- 
tinued to think of her with unabated affection, there was 
no- doubt, from circumstances which afterwards came to 
light. 
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Happened ‘to’ be on a>visitrof’a few ‘days at their house. 
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ofthe ‘country,;-on:a mission. oi benevolence, on his arrival in 
acertain town, was, upon inquiry, immediately directed to the 
house of Mr. Wi—-+-; a man who was eminently distinguished 
in-the-neighbourhood in; which he lived;, but it was neither 
for*his ‘affitience, his style:of living, his. party. spirit, his con- 
yiviality) his Connoisseurship, nor-his literary. taste,. that he. 


was) distinguishéd none of -these things he: paid any 


particularattention;-and to some.of them he was decidedly 
averse. But, if stranger in-distress, or.any one engaged 
good 'work: and ‘labour of Joye; came. to that place, 
inquiring, according ic: the apostolic custom, ‘who in it: was 


| worthy Mr. W+— was the name, that,instantly occursed 


to whoevet of:his townsfolks chanced to. be applied to... And, 
as he was not im: the: least: busy and officious in his benevp- 
lence, and as he exercised his judgment and discrimination 
in every case that was presented, to his notice, he was) 
himself ito and to. a-young lady..who 


Having explained ‘the nature of his business, aud solicited 
their’ advice ‘and do-opération; ‘the stranger requested Mr, 
Wu to’ farnish ‘with & list-of:names- of such of the 
mbabitants, ¢specially of the:young people of the place, as 
would be ‘most likely to\enter into his ‘views, ‘and exert them: 


the Mh.) W++.immediately took: out/his 


pencil, and:set down two:or three names ‘at the top of a sheet 


- Of “paper; without’a monicz't’s thesitation. . Having so.done, 


he began to rub bis the attitnde 


feat Sir,” ‘he, shall find some. in 


Mage oar tints: ‘There is a good number of -young people 
here, but-=—— my dear,” (addressing his-wife,) “What 
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Mrs. can Be’ in’ setting 


james: as a new thing T 


we will! the difficulty’ts to meet with those who'are willing 
to plod and fag ma good cause, when the novelty tnd ¢e/dt 
are gone by.» However) we may*be-thankful: that .there\are 
so many, and trust: the is’ incredsing; ‘those’ 


Mr. Vo~—Yess; I was thinking of them; 
and set one or’ two of the’ great folks to sanction’ 
| otherwise ‘be shy’of the application. 
Stranger. —( smiling.) “Thevold'story again ! we 
many of those Mdistresses' and Misses, who--can’ only 


oii all theseredit:' too, or they. will not-move 
Strangen+—Claughings) to the credit: they’ shall 
perfectly welcome to that;<and as to the nianagement, we fine 
ways of humoring weak persons of this description, by giving: 


them some office, or alittle apparent distinctioninthebusiness, 


without ‘much inconvenienee ‘to the-eause, But-really Bir, 
these good people in your town seem 
Mr, W.—Yes Sir} a8 faee answereth | 
W~1 wes thinking all:the 
butthe worst: of itis, will never 
join init, if the Joe's do; it wouldset them agnitise-the 
howeverwecan:call on-them first, 


Stranger (amiling again.) But thea will uot these 
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ir. W.—1 think they have rather more sense; they would 
at any rate be ashamed of allowing such an objection. 
What think you, my dear of Miss L——? 

Mrs. IV.—I am afraid:she is too lazy. 

Stranger.—Never mind:—who knows but if we ean pre- 
vail with her to taste the pleasures of usetul activity, she may 
become at least /ess iazy? Let us have her name. 

‘Mrs. W.—Would it be worth while to call at the T——’s? 

Mr. W.—They are immersed in business: and seem to 
take an interest in nothing besides: to oblige us they would 
probably do a little towards it; but it is disagreeable enough 
to apply in these cases. 

Stranger.—How great a mistake do those thrifty persons 
make, in supposing, that the time or money they might 
devote, with a willing mind, to the cause of God, and for 
the good of their fellow-creatures, would. be lost to their 


families! 


Mr. W.—So far from it Sir, that I am firmly of opinion, 
from the observations I have made, that what persons thus 


_ grudgingly withhold, either of money or time, is taken from - 


them by losses in trade, or in some other way, even seven fold. 
Stranger.—I1 believe it Sir. Providence well knows how 
to manage this. And I also believe, that those who, in- 
fluenced by another spirit, exert themselves to their power, 
and even beyond ‘their power, have it made *? to them a 
hundred fold. 
Mrs. W.—Well but, there is our friend, Miss D 
Bir. W.—Miss. D , 1 am afraid will have wothinis to 
say tous. This lady, sir, sees so many bad motives in her- 
self, and every body else, that she is afraid of doing right, for 
fear of doing wrong. | | 
Stranger.—It is well that this error is not s0 common as 
the rest. Bad motives we have in plenty, sure enough! 
Even the apostles of our Lord knew not, on some occasions, 
“what manner of spirit they were of;”. yet, as He who did 
know did not cotisider that a sufficient reason for discharging 
them from his service, so neither cam such apprehensions 
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form any excuse for our own negligence, nor for despising 
the exertions of others. 4 

Mrs. W.—Well, let us hope, Sir, when you go round’ 
amongst our good neighbours, you will find things better 
than we have given you reason to expect; ours has really 
been an unpleasant task this evening: I trust we have not 
quite forgotten that charity which ** hepeth all things.” 

Mr. W.—There is, indeed, much danger of doing so, 
wiienever it is necessary to allude to the failings of others. 
What a- consolation it is that He who sees all our bad 


motives, and knows our manifold infirmities, secs also what. 


sincerity we have, even when our fellow-creatures may doub » 
its existence ! | 


Stranger.—It is, madeed, a tranquillizing thought in this. 
hard-judging world. And we may truly ‘exclaim in this. 


respect, as David-did on a different occasion, —“ let me fall 
into the hands of the Lerd, and not into the hands of man!” 

Mrs. W.—Yes; milder are the chastisements of our 
Heavenly Father, than the tender mercies of our fellow- 
creatures. youl 

Stranger.— But what have you to tcll me of these names at 
the top of your list, are there none of these ifs and buts about 
Mr. W.—They are good girls Sir: I have only to say that 
they will do all.that modest, prudent, well-directed piety and 
zeal, can do; and-that without any attempt to be busy or to 
make themselves ‘conspicuous, Indeed, they will give you 
more information and better advice than I can; and we 
cannot do better than go and make them acquainted with the 
business. : | 

As soon as the gentlemen were withdrawn, the young lady 
who had remained a silent auditor of the above conversation, 
said to Mrs. 

‘*T have: been! wondering all this time whether, if 1 had 
lived in this town, my name would have beet’ set down; and 
if it had, what account would hace'followed.” Q. Q. 

(To be concluded in ournert) 
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MEEKNESS AND PASSION. 


(Continued from page 235.) 


THE attack made upon the waggoner soon became the 
subject of conversation, althoygh Glanville was not. known 
as the author of the wanton outrage. In his fury he had 
taken_no notice of the name on the waggon, and therefore 
felt quiet and easy. A few mornings after, his father read 
the following paragraph in one of the public papers, “ Last 
week, as a waggoner was driving his team along the lane 
leading to Stockton, he was most shamefully attacked by a 
young man who had the appearance of a gentieman, and 
severely beaten with a whip. We have not yet learned the 
name of the young fury, but we hope for the sake of hu- 
manity he will at length be discovered, and receive due’ 
punishment,” Glanville turned pale at the conclusion of 
the last sentence, and, ynperceived by his parents, retired 
from the room. | 

Having remained at heme for some days, he set off one 
morning for Stockton Hall, taking a circuitous route to 
avoid being seen in the way thither. What was his sur- 
prise as he rode towards the lodge to perceive the wag- 
goner! who hastily sprang towards him, and endeavored to 
seize the bridle of his horse. After a long contest Glanville 
disengaged himself from the hands of his antagonist, and 
spurring his horse retreated rapidly, closely pursued by the 


“waggoner. He was at length out of sight, and by. the 


means of bye roads, and the fleetness of his horse, ventured 
after some hours to return home. The waggoner lest 10 
time in applying to his master Lord Stockton; gave a de- 
scription of the person of the young man who had assaulted 
him, adding, ‘* [ am positive, my lord, that he was coming 
to visit your lordship.” ‘The statement of the waggoner 
left no doubt in the mind of Lord Stockton. that Glanville 
was the offender, and hoping to settle the affair amicably, 
and, to obtain further ‘particalars, he instantly. despatched 
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Lo 


Lord Stockton will bemuch ‘obliged to Mr. Glanville 
if he will call mpou him to-morrow morning by nine o'clock, 
and begs he will not fail.” 

The morning came, but no Glanville appeared. His 
lordship continued in vain to expect him till ten o'clock in 
the evening, when a note was delivered by the servant, in 
the hand-writing of Sir H. Glanville. 

My dear lord, 

*« In the utmost’ onstany’ I write to know if my dear 
Walter has been at Stockton Hall to-day. He left the house 


very early in the morning on horseback, and has not since | 


returned. I trust your reply will give some relief to the 
distracted mind of 
‘* Your lordship’s most obedient servant, 
| Herbert Glanville.” 
To this note his lordship replied, expressing his great 
concern that he had not seen Mr. Walter Glanville any part 


of the day. The baronet and his family were plunged into. 


the greatest distress; messengers were despatched to in- 
quire in various parts of the neighbourhood, but nothing 
satisfactory could be obtained. ‘Bills were posted in every 
part of country, and advertisements inserted in. the 
principal newspapers, offering a large reward to any person 
who should give information’ respecting a young gentleman 
who was missing,and whosé person was accurately described. 

Beanfort, deeply affected at the distressing intelligence, 
having offered his services to go in search of Glanville, set 
out without delay, and visited all the sea-ports in the 
neighbourhood, without gaining any information, or even a 
hint that could serve as a élue to discover the fugitive. He 
returned with a heavy heart, deeply distressed by the re- 
collection of past events, aad anticipating the most gloomy 
results. Lord Stockton, unwearied in his endeavors to ob- 
tain intelligence, wrote to various gentlemen abroad, at the 
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The of Glanville were re immerse i in sorrow, 
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a supile ns ee their countenance, but gloom darkened 
every feature, and they mourned as one that mnourneth for 
an only son. The correspondence between young Beaufort 
and Walter, respecting the challenge being known, induced 
Sir Herbert to send for the former, in order to discover the 


_issue. He promptly attended to the request, and charmed 


the afflicted family by his simple narration, and affectionate 
expressions. ‘There is something in kindness that acts like 
an enchantment, and there are few characters able to with- 
stand its power.—lt disarms the furious; it heals the 
wounds of the afflicted; it melts the obdurate, dries the 
tears of the widow, and chases care from the anxions mind, 


We have seldom seen a person who cultivated a meek and 


quiet spirit, that did not ultimately succeed. The soothing 
conversation of Beaufort caused even Sir Herbert for a time 
to forget his sorrows. In the midst, of his modest pious 
remarks, he opened his pocket Bible, and read some of the 
great and precious promises of comfort to the atfilicted, 
“This sacred book,” said he, “ Sir Herbert, is the best 
remedy for those who are wounded by the sorrows of this 
life, and ” Ah! my dear sir,” said the baronet, in- 
terrupting him, “‘ happy were it for me had I been directed 
to it at an earher period, but I was ever taught to regard 
the Scriptures as the refuge of the dying, and not as the 
solace of the living; and, except at church, I confess to 
you that I have never heard a syllable of the word of God! 


_ My son is I fear in' the same state of ignorance, and you need 


not therefore wonder at his sentiments concerning duelling, 
nor at the high spirit he has displayed on a variety of 
oceasions. The general idea entertained by persons in @ 
situation of life similar to_myself are these—we consider 


the Bible to be a sacred book, in some parts inspired, bit 


not altogether. Hence we credit what we please, and re- 
ject the rest. I have some eonfused idea of Christ as the 
Saviour of the human race, but I know not in what way. 
I have hitherto imagined that the Almighty was ‘merciful, 
and expected nothing further than the sepremyest of the 
cemmon duties of social life.” 
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The way, Sit Herbert,;: to arrive at truth is to go at 
once to its source, and I humbly, yet confidently suggest, 
! that a mind devoted. to the study of the word of God, 
carefully perusing its cotitents with meditation and prayer, 
sincerely looking up to the Holy Spirit for his illuminating 

grace, may, and will eventually, become wise unto salvation.” 

«The knowledge of Holy Scripture, says St. Augustine, 
is a great, large, and a high place’; but the door is very low, 
so that the high and arrogant man cantiot rud in; but he 
mist stoop low, atid hamble himself that’shall enter into it.” 
“The late Robert Boyle, son of the Earl of Cork, who was 
born at Lismore, in Munster, January 26, 1626, was a gen. 
tleman who devoted a great part of his time to the Bible. 
Having pursued his studies at Eton, Geneva, &c. he re- 
turned to England in 1644, and employed his retirement, at 
his estate at Stalbridge, in philosophical and chemical par- 
suits. All his studies, and-ali his views, says his biographer, 
Mr. Elwin, both as a man of letters and a man of influencé 
among the great, were zealously directed to the promotion 
of piety, learning, and virtue. He died Dee. 30, 1691, 
aged sixty-five.” 

‘‘ Bishop Burnet, in his sermon upon the death of this 
great and excellent character, observes that he was at the 
charge of the translation and impression of the New Testa- 
ment into the Malayan tongue, which he sent over all the 

East Indies; and by his exertions it was translated into thé 
Turkish language. He é¢ontributed largely to editions of | 
the Bible in Welsh and Itish, exclasive of other liberdl 

_ donations for circulating the Scriptares, which he read 
constantly and critically, and prized so highly, that he was 
accustomed to speak of them’ in the most exalted strains. 

In one part of his Essay on the’ style of the Holy Seripturés, 
he says, ‘There are indeed’ many excellent instructions 

: given us in other books; but they giving us diréctions onl¢ | 
towards the attainment of tle advantages, conveniences, 
and ornaments of life, the ignorance of them’ only makés , 
us mrss tlrose parti¢ular ends wliereto they give addresses, 
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or whereof they purstits ; bui the knowledge, 
whose scquirement neglect imparts endless joys: or tor. 
ments; .we .need.geck onty from) the Seripture:-- Currs- 
TIAN, TO UNDERSTAND THE DUTY :OF) HIS) PAITH AND 
NEED ‘UNDERSTAND )OTSER BOOK: THAN» THE 
ithough indeed to onderstand. the Bible well it -is 
Ordinarily requisite that a pretty number ofother boak> be 
understood. , .Chrigtians nave reason» to study, most 
that. book; which.wher undensiced, -all others ard needless: 
 #Q:salvation, and whielnunknown ‘they are: insufficient.” 
Such are the sentiments,”, contiauea. Beatifort, 
of the. renowned Rabert Boyle, concerning the Sériptures. 
‘Allow me, most respectfuily, Sir Herbert, to recommend 
them to your,notice—t your careful. and consfant perusal, 
‘The truths. they;contain are of high importance, essential 
to the present peace and future felicity of man. . There is 
lost’ tuined state..as.a sinter is plainly. 2nd faithfully de- 
glared, and. bis inability ic, merit.the favor.of'God constantly 
asserteds, The,-Lord Jesus Christ is exhibiied as the:oniy 
‘Saviour, his blood as the nrice,of the sinner’s pardon, and 
his fulfilment of the law, the title to eternal felicitys”: «09s 
Charming”. young mao,”.. said: the :baronei, grasping 
Beayfort's band with eagerness, and wiping away the falling 
tears, will indeed aiiend to your request, My. distress 
‘renders comfort necessary. .A glimpse.of:comfortis worth 
2 world ; >and. where it be. obtained, but. from asource 
like. this! "The world as. to-me.a total blank... Netlongét 
will, its. pleasures..amuse. me, its aitratt my 
attention, O! had I 
-he would not new. be aicgit 
Beaufort endeavored to the of Sir 
and to. encoursge: a, lope that tidings: would soon. 
concerning him, Prayer,” added he, *tis.the refuge of 
christian, and calls down. blessings. whe skies, 


Up. to. Ged, dear Sir, Herbert, and, pray; for your sca dor 


his preservation.and, sale return...; All will] 
May, the fujher of, mescice administer, to you: tbat suppert 
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your: present circumstances seqdives aubenable'you 
hereafter to acknowledge tat) this painfal 
his providence was wise atid good.” 
Thank you, my dear Beaufort,” ‘teplied Sir Herbert 
.? Let me see you again early; be my instructor; andy, by 
the blessing, of God,.,. will follow . your ‘The 
Aloighty, wall not.t. trast refuse me his mercy,” 
apt be assured that merey delights to less tee peni- 
tent who applies for pardon and graee, and that ponciever 
sought Godvir vain who sought sincerely. 
Beaufort took his leave, promising to call spin ina few 


first and some of the best ideas we receive of. the 
Divine Being, are. those, which are.implanted, in our. mindsim the. 
very. onset of life, of his infinite greatness... This we. behold 
eminently displayed in. the works creation, and ,providence. 

But it is only in the volume of. his grace that he has displayed 
himself as a God of mercy to a perishing dying here 
= the understanding of youth may sometimes be staggered, when his 
y eye meets some of the peculiar, parts. ef divine inspiration. . The 
exclamation. af Solomon at the dedication of the temple, may. haxe 
remained unsolyed_on the minds of. some young. readeps; and, 
with a view to. theit instruction, would direct.them to. it, and 
then, point out the solution of the difficulty there started..-* Rat 
will God-in. very deed, dwell, with.men, on, the, earth? Bebald 
heaven, even the heaven of heavens, cannot contain Thee; how 
Tanch less this-house which Ihave builth”.. . agi * 
Solomon had erected.a: mest. magnificent, in the city of. 
which he devoted to the seryice.ofthe God.oflsraels 
and he makes use of these words,in the dedication.of thattemple, 
And well he..might use them;:.when he,considered.. the: infinite 
greatness of Jchavah, .who. had; stretched out. the heavens.asa 
cartain, and: tent:to who weighs the mountains - 
scalea, and. the bills in balance; and whotaketh ap theislesag 
a very dittle thing. ‘Will this infinitely;great and glorious, Being 
dwell with men, whe reside howses,of, clays 
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is in the dust, and whe are crushed before the moth > Can it be 


possible that He who is not circumseribed by space, as to his 


universal presence, and whom the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain, should deign to dwell with poor, insignificant, worthless 
men? Will God in very deed dwell with men on the earth ? 
Well he might use this language when he considered the infinite 
holiness of God, in whose sight the heavens are unclean. He why. 
dwelleth in the high and holy place, whose Name is nony, and 
who cannot look upon sin buat with the atmust abhorrence and 
dotestation? Will he dwell with men on the earth? Men, wl 
have broken his laws—lespised his authority—who are averse w 
his holiness—who are continually prone to sin—who are completely 
depraved and corrupt. Men, who, from the crown of the head to 
the sole of the foot—from the noblest mental faculty to the meanest 
sensual appetite, are full of wounds, and bruises, and putrifying 
sores of sin. And will God dwell with such a one? No; not 


while in this situation, be assured he will not. “For he is of purer 


eyes than to behold iniquity. God is angry with the wicked 
every day.” 
How then is it that God will dwell with men on the earth? 


Blessed be his name, he himself has revealed the way of recon- 


ciliation: namely, by his Son Jesus Christ, this is the only medium 
of commanication with the Deity: And regarding the work 
which Christ cffeeted on the cross to take away our'sins, he has 
graciously said, “1 ani He that dwelleth in the high and holy 
place, whose name is holy; with that man also, who is of a 
humble and contrite spirit, and that tremlleth at my word.” 

Mark the requisitions here made. [f you would experience the 
condescending and gracious presence of the Deity, to biess and 
sanctify your soul, youiust be humble. Pride is one of the worst 
propensities of the haman heart, and is the first step to disgraceful 
abasement for the wise mun has justly said, “ Pride goeth before 
destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” It was pride 
that cast the sitining angels into the bottomless pit, where there 
is weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth. It was pride that 
drove oar first parents from that delightful garden of the Lord, 
iv which they were created. And pride has, in every age of time, 
been followed by the highest displeasure of Heaven, You must 
be hambie before Ged on account of sin, which, alas! we have all 
cominitted. It would ill become a criminat to be haughty in the 


presence of his judge, who was in a few moments to eget 
An 


his sentence. You would surely doubt such a man’s sanity. 
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what reason is there for the least degree of pride in worms of the 

earth, who know not the day nor the hour when they may be: 

stunmoned ‘to the bar of God, to hear | 

Theit sure, their fix’d, 
Irrevocable doom ?” 

But hamility is not the only requisition, you must also he seites 

“With him also that is humble and of a contrite spirit; ”’ that is to 
have a feeling sense of the offences committed against the great 

Lord of the universe, and to exercise true repentance for them, 

To experience what the Apostle calls, ‘Godly sorrow, which 
worketh repentance unto life, which needeth not to be repented of,”"’ 

With him whois humble and of a contrite spirit and that trembleth 
at my word. Who regards my authority—who is afraid to offend 


me—who is desirous to perform my will; to that man will I look, 


and with him will I dwell, saith the Lord. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE BLACK ANTS OF AFRICA, 
By the Abbe Poiret, | 


oh 


Tuese ants, which are of the smallest kind, frequent apart- 
ments, where they insinuate themselves into cupboards, attack 
sweetmeats, preserves, and various other articles, and multiply so 
fast, that it is almost impossible to get rid of them. Having been 
from home a few days, on my return I, found the apartments 
where I kept my collection of insects filled with thousands of 
these ants, and they had made such havoc, thatJ was obliged to 
procure a new one, nor could I secure it from their repeated 
attacks, but by putting into my boxes a great -deal of camplior 
and turpentine. I afterwards suspended them frém the ceiling 
with ropes, dipped in the oil of turpentine, which I frequently 
renewed; this method was attended with complete success. 

Having, in this manner, secured my insects, I resolved to take 
advantage of the visit paid me by these ants, to study their man- 


ners, and amnse myself with a few experiments, . Though very 


accurate observations have been already made on this ‘small 
republic, I hope I may be permitted to add some new ones, as their 
industry and labor have often excited my admiration, 

There are few beings in nature, so active and laborious as the 
ant, if we except the industrious bee, By meanso a émall lizard, 
half putrid, placed in a box, in a convenient situation, I collected 


in about twelve hours several millions of them, It was p really 
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~amusing to see them flocking from all quarters, though | know 


not from what parts they had come. They attacked their prey 
with so much fury, that it was entirely devoured before the hext 
morning, and the ants had already taken up their lodging in the 
box. Having placed on it the bodies of several small birds, they 
soon converted them into skeletons, with a surprising dexterity, 
There are no better or more skilful anatomists, and those who 
apply to this science, may profit by the labors of the ants; but 


_ they must be watched closely, beeause they seize upon the bones 


also, after having cut the nerves which unite them. ; 
Nothing is more wonderful than to see these insects (though 
scarcely visible,) take up very heavy burdens, which they trans. 
port to a great distance, without being stopped by the. mountains, 
valleys, and precipices, which'they meet with in their way. Three, 
six, or at most eight, were sufficient to descend with a burden 
thirty times as large as themselves, and in these operations they 
assist each other with wonderful intelligence, Whilst some lay 
hold of the burden and drag it with their claws, others place 
themselves below it, and raise it up, in order to render it easier to 
be traneported.’ If they meet with an insurmountable obstacle, — 
they drag their load backwards, without being discouraged, carry 
away the obstacle, if they can, or have recourse to ojher means, 
according to circumstances. It would be difficult even with the 
most scrupulous attention to discoyer the intention of all their 
maneuvres. Scarcely have they found a considerabie prey, such 
as a bird, but they begin to surround it with earth, sand, and 
gravel, until it is entirely covered; when they wish to make a 
repast, they uncover such parts as they are desirous of attacking, 
and when they have dane, cover them carefully up again, If 
they are engaged with a fly, or any other insect of moderate size, 
they attack it in great numbers, seize it, and convey it alive inte 
their obscure cavern, where it finds its tomb, I have seen them in 
this manner attack and over-come yery large m-y-bugs, and other 


-insects. | 


It is not sufficient for the observer of nature to follow step by 


step the operations of these insects, he must also make trial of 


their instinct, By this he will easily perceive that these little 
ereatures are not mere machines, but, that they know very well 
how to combine the means with the end, and that if they are 
turned from their ordinary route, they choose another suited to 
present circumstances; of the truth of this 1 was soon furnished 
with a proof, Having pierced a lizard with along black pia, I 
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supported the extremities of it on the brim of a vessel, so that the 
prey hung in the middle. There was, therefore, no other way of 
reaching it, but by the pin, and this bridge was so narrow, that 
only one ant could pass it at. once, and when two met, one was 
obliged to crawl over the back of the other. My ants, attractéd 
by the smell, soon found the source of its emanation, they 
hastened thither in crowds, (for it was easy to reach it,) but the ‘ 
dificulty was how to return, and to return loaded. As they | 
impeded one another, they fell down by dozens, the disorder was 
terrible. In short, fatigued by their embarrassments and falls, 
they resolved to abandon their labors, and to remain fixed to their 
prey, which they devoured at their leisure. | 
(To be continued. ) fd Sh 
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can, says the traveller, from whom this outline is takén, more 


EYES, 
As Worshipped by the Ancient Egyptians. 


Tuts sketch taken from the interior of an Egyptian temple, 
represents that people worshipping the eye, which is considered as 
a representation of the Deity; and certainly conveys a far more ji 
striking idea of the omnipreserice of God, than any other symboj/ "aE 
whatever. Our readers have often seen it innocently introduced 
in pictures and engravings, to intimate, that the Lord looketh | 
down from Heaven upon the children of men, and that nothing 
can be hid from the eyes of Him, with wliom we have to do; but 
never, except among the Roman Catholics, as an object of adoration. 


easily forgive them for this piece of idolatry than for representing 
the Majesty of Heaven and Earth, as an old grey-headed bearded 
man, or dressed like a priest, and preaching from a pulpit! It is 
said the Church of Rome does not enjoin-such things to its @ 
VOL. VII, N.S. - Bb 
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278 ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 
votaries, but they knowingly permit the abomination, making a 
gain of godliness and trafficking in blasphemy. In Egypt every 
element of: nature was laid under contribution, spirit, fire, water, 
earth, and air, were all converted into gods. Men and women, bulls 
anid cows, rams and goats, dogs and cats, snakes, frogs, hawks, 
and other birds, fish and beetles, all were worshipped, either 
universally, or in their respective districts. So degraded in fine, 
were their notions of the Supreme Being, that Eschylus declared, 
that if the Egyptians believed such things of the blessed and 
incorruptible nature of the Deity, they ought to spit and wash 
their mouths, after mentioning their names by which they had 
been defiled. Herodotus states, that the Egyptians had eight 
original gods, and Jacob Bryant supposes that this number has 
an allusion to the cight persons who were saved in the ark: . 
Noah and his wife, and his three sons, and their wives, which is 
not likely to be true, as we should have bad four gods and four 
goddesses, which is not the case. The venerable historian does 
wot regularly enumerate the names of the eight deities, whom he 
supposes to have taken precedency of the others. He says Pan 
was one of the eight, and perhaps the oldest Hercules was one of 
the twelve gods whom the eight produced, and Bacchus was of 
the third rank among those whom the twelve produced, and that — 
they esteemed Bacchus and Ceres the great deities in the realms 
below; further, that excepting the names of Neptune, the Dios- 
euri, Juno, Vesta, the-Ciraces, and the Nereids, which are con- 
fessedly Greek or Pelasgian ; the names of all the other gods are 
of Egyptian origin. In speaking of the Egyptians, Diodorus 
remarks, that the chief priest who was also their supreme judge 
in civil matters, wore suspended about his neck, by a golden 
chain, an ornament of precious stones, which was called Trath, 
and that no cause was opened till the supreme judge had put on 


a this badge, and having examined both sides of the question, he 


F turned the emblem of truth towards the litigant whom he judged 

to be in the right. It is also remarkable, that the shape of the 
ornament in question resembles that sacred ornament which was 
worn by the Jewish high-priest, and. which was called the breast- 
plate (see the Youth’s Magazine for August, 1819,) of judgment, 
ia which the Urim and the ‘Thummim were to be placed, and which 
we are informed mean declaration, or manifestation of truth; it 
Was square, a span was io be the breadth thereof, and a span the 
length thereof. I have seen several of these Egyptian plates or 
tablets. There are two in the British Museum, and Mr, Belzoni 
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has one, and 
mummy, which shows us, that it was worn by them in the same 
manner as that set with costly gems, which distinguished the 


it has also been found attached to the breast of a 


Jewish high-priest. 


Richardson's Travels in Egypt, Syria, &e. 


ANECDOTES. 


FORTITUDE OF JAPANESE WOMEN, — 
(From the Female Class Book,) 


‘Tue first person who suffered martyrdom in Japan, was “a 
woman. The Christians having no church, used to pray in com- 
mon, at the foot of a cross they had erected without the city. 
Amongst them was a woman, slave to a pagan, who went like the 
rest to perform her devotions; but her master discovering the 
practice, forbade a repetition of it, on pain of death. The slave 
replied, that Christians knew how to brave death; and, the next 
morning repaired, as usual, to the cross. The moment the idolater 
was informed of this, he rushed out of the house in a fury, with 
a sabre in his hand, and soon overtook the innocent object of his - 
wrath. The courageous Christian, at his approach, fell on her 
knees, seeming meekly to resign her life; and the barbarian 
instantly laid her dead at his feet. | 


Among the Christians of Japan, was a woman, who held a 


distinguished rank in the court of the Emperor, who first had 
favoured and afterwards persecuted the Ciirtstians. Upon this 
change’ of sentiment, all those who had been Converted, except 
herself, abjured their faith, or dissembled ; buf she had the courage 
not only to glory in hers, but to expose for its sake, both her life 
and fortune; for appearing one day at court with a chaplet on 

her neck, and the king openly testifying his anger at the sight. | 
“Sire,” said she, “this chaplet was a present your Majesty 
designed to make me; I therefore wear it; and of all the giftel 4 | 
you have bestowed, this will ever be the most dear to me.”’ 
- A Japanese suffering martyrdom, uttered a sentiment worthy 
of record. She was condemned with her husband, and three 
children, to be beheaded. When they were come tothe place — 
of punishment, she begged to suffer the last, “that,” said she, 

‘“‘I may see before I die all those 1 love in safety,” Her husband 
and two sons being executed, her daughter, whom she held io her 
arms, still remained. The mother then raising her eyes, bathed 
in tears, to heaven—* God of mercy.” She exclaimed, “1 have 


but one favour left to ask, that thou wilt accept this last sacrifice am 


? 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Ie can offer myself, and this child the sole remains of my family, 
and all theeartbly gifts thou hast bestowed upon met" ‘At these 
words, she embraced her daughter; and the executioner, at a ’ 
single blow, pecamprshed the martyrdom. of the mother and the 


EAST INDIAN SLAVERY. 


Tue state of slaves in the East is very different from that of 
the negroes in the West Indies. “A man purchased by a Hindoo, 
er a Mahommedan, becomes one of his family, and is liable to no 
greater hardships than the soa of his putchaser, and is frequently 


- 


om 


@ 


the manners of the East have been so stationary, that no material 
change'bas taken place in the situation of slaves. All the laborious 
occupations of husbandry which European merchants force their 
slayes in foreign climates to perform, have always been carried on 


free persons, of particular classes, so that ihe slaves could only be 
household servants; and,.by being constantly in the families te 
Which they belonged, they acgnired claims to tenderness and 
which were seldom, ifever resisted: 


FREETHINKER AND COUNTRYMAN. 


the freethinker, met a plain countryman going to 
church, He asked him »rhere he was going: *To church, Sit.” - 
#What to-do there?” “To worship God.” Pray, whether is 
your God a great-or a tittle God ?” “He is both, Sir.” “How 
e 6cah He be both?” “He is so great, Sir, that the Heaven of 
See See Heayetis cannot contain Him; and so little that He can dwell in 
heart.” Collins declared, that the simple answer by the country 
See eee man, had more effect upon his mind than all the volumes which 
had written againsthim. A.3.- 


idbintint The Wesleyan Missionary Society reports eighty-six schools, 


the nature of the instractions comm=zsicated to the children : 

_ Nearly eli the children jein in the responses of the Singhbalese 
and manifest. the most becoming attention to the plain discourses which are 
delivered. The attention of, of is wary 


child. 


treated’ with as much consideration. The eldest servant of 
Abraham's house. ruled over all thai te had, and was charged by 
his master with the care of providing a wife for his only son: and 


in the East by free husbandmen; and all the mechanical arts by - 


}20 teachers and 5166 scholars. The following extract from the Report 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 
excited by the different turns of the discourse,’ being very distinctly marked. 


on their coloured countenancess A considerable number: of the-scholars — 


are truly serious, and of the conversion of several of them, in the most 
eminent sense of the word, there is every satisfactory proof we could ask, 
Thus we behold a generation ‘rising up, who are from their childhood 
trained in religious principles and religious habits, who feel the sacredness 
of the holy Sabbath, and who learn to bow their knees in secret. before the 
Father of the Spirits of all flesh; and we have every reason to trust, con~ 


cerning a great part of them, that when grown up,‘ they will not’ depart. 
_ from the path in which they have been accustomed to walk. ‘ The rising 


generation, Will form the most solid foundation alk a Christian ¢burch in 
Ceylon.” 

SouTH SEAS, A considerable Sunday School forgned at Huahine 
by Mr Charles Barff, who was formerly a Sunday School Teacher in London. 
_ The following is an extract fromhis letter to the Sunday School Union: — 


“ We are happy to be able to inform_you, that we have, in-addition'te 
_ Day Schools, 4 Sunday School at Huahine. It is confined exclusively to. 


children; the number in the school is 230 boys, and 120 girls. The reason 
why the boys are more numerous than the girls,.is, the female children Were 
more frequently demurred than the male children in their horrid custom of 
infanticide, the males being saved for the purposes of war, &c. All such 
horrid customs have long since fallen with their idolatry, we hope never 
to rise again. The children are instructed by pious native teachers, six 
females and six males, besides the superintendent.’’ 

The employment of thirteen native teachers in Tivaline, 


pleasing facts in the records of Sunday Schools; it fully attests the beneficial 


influence of religious instruction on the minds of those who so lately knew 
no Sabbath, and felt no concern for their own instruction and salvation, — 


_, SouTH Arrica. In addition to the Sunday School mentioned in the last 


_ Report, the following extract of a letter from the Rey. William Shaw, ne 4 
prove peculiarly interesting : 


‘+I have the happiness of seeing: Sanday Schools establishedsin five settles. 


ments, viz: Salem, Green Fountain, Somerset Place, New Bristol, and Salem 
Hill, The scholars are chiefly children of . the English settlers; but there 


are also a few Dutch and Hottentot children. Of course, the namber in Sy 
each school is small, compared with your English, schools;. but, én the = 
whole they are well attended by the residents of each settlement, and ‘Wha 
hath despised thé day of small things?’ In the beginning of this year We “EE 


formed a Sunday School Union’ for the district uf Albany, and from the 
strong feeling excited among the friends of religion, on the importance of 


this subject, I hope we shall shortly see the system in extensive and efficient 


operation. But allow me to remind you that we are very poor; the work is: 
at a stand, and partly for want of books, which we have not the means of 
procuring. Will you acknowledge us as your children in this good work > 


We are proud to cajl your Union our father. Our teachers were all trained 


wp under your fostering care. Support then your feeble offspring in Africa, 
and if it survives to maturity, 
| B 
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OUTLINES OF CONCHOLOGY. 


Most kinds are marine, and some few are found on land iv moist places; the generality 
of them reside in deep water, others in shallows, that are left nearly dry atthe refluy 
of the tide: the species are very numerous, and several kinds are common to the 
British shores. The ¢. conchyliophones possesses the remarkable faculty of attaching 
stones and fragments of shells to his testaceous covering during the period of ie — 
formation. 


Some of the species in this and the preceding genera are very likely to be confounded ; 
but by attentively observing the round or angular form of their apertures, their proper 
family may readily be determined. Most of the kinds inhabit the sea, some fresh 
waters, and others are met wiih on lagd: the most valuable marine species are fished 
up from deep waters, or foun! adhering to rocks anu s:ones below hyh-water. mark, 
This is a very extensive genus, and a very considerable number are found on the British 
shores. The common periwinkle is,,in this country, more extensively used as food 
than any of the other testaceous ufiivalves. This shell is casi'y gathered, as it is found 
on all our rocks which are left uncovered by the ebbing of the tide. Children are prin- 
cipally employed in this fishery, and the shells are sold by measure. They are in 
general used after being plainly boiled, and are consumed im great quantities by the 


OUTLINES OF CONCHOLOGY. 


[From Time's Telescope for the present Year.) 


(Continued from page 248.) 


27, Trochus. top-shell; interbitant, a 


28. Turbo, wreath-shell ; inhabitant, a S/xz. 


poor inhabitants on the coast. 


Of Ahe, lind species, almost every place prochices some one ur ether of the kinds: 
they are found on trees, walls, moist mossy banks, under stones, &c. Of the aquatic 
species, some are found on the sea shores, on the banks or marg ns of rivers, brooks, 
and ponds, but mostly in shallow waters: the whole are of very brittle substance, and 
exceedingly susceptible of injury. Some of the kinds are used as food: the species 


29. Helex, snail; inhabitant, a Slur. 


are very numerous, nearly seventy, being found in Great Britain. 


The All-wise Creator has denied to these animals the use of feet and claws, to enable 
them: to move from place to place; but he has made them ample amends in a way 
more commodious to their habits and mode of life, by the broad skin along each side 
of the belly, and the power of motion which this possesses. By this motion they ase 
enabled to creep; and by the skih, assisted with the glutinous slime emitted from 
their body, they adhere firmly and securely even to the smocthest surfaces. When ihe 
snail is in motion, four horns are distinctly seen on its head; but the two uppermost 
and longest of these deserve peculiar consideration, both on account of the various 
mutions with which they are endued, and also from their having eyes at the extremi- 
ies. ‘Ihese eyes appear like two blackish points, and, when taken from the body, ate 
of a bulbous figure. They have but one coat; and the vitreous, the aqueous, and the 
crystalline humecurs, are (though not very distinctly) to be seen. The animal is able to 
direct them towards different objects at pleasure, by a regular motion out of the 
dody ; and sometimes it hides them, by a very swift contraction into the belly. Under 
the smaller horns is the animal’s mouth; and though its substance may appear to 
soft to be furnished with teeth, yet it has no fewer than eight. With these it chews 
‘Jeaves and other substances, seemingly harder than any part of its own body; and with 
these it even sometimes bites off pieces of its own shell. 

The'snail, if its shell be broken, has-a power of mending it. Even when apparently 
orushed to pieces, these animals willhset to'work, aud with the slimy substance they 
force from their bodies, which soon hardens, they in a few days Close up all the 
mumerous chasms, The junctures, however, are casily distinguishable she wher 
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OUTLINES Of CONCHOLOGY. 283. 

shell, in some measure, resembles an old coat patched with new pieces. But, although 
the animal has the power of repairing its old shell, it is not able to form a new one. 


An inadvertent step may crush the snail, 

That crawls at evening in the public path; ¢ ' 
Yet, he that has humanity forewarned, . 

Will step aside, and let the reptile live. 


The esculent snail (4. pomatia J) is the largest of all the land snails produéed in this 
country. It is foundin the woods and under hedges in Northamptonshire, and in some 
of the southern counties. At the commencement of winter, it carefully closes up it | _ 
shell with a thick white cover or Operculum attached to its body, that just fills up the i 
opening, and in this inclosed state temains until the commencement of warm weather 
seldom appearing abroad till about the beginning of April. 

Jt is large and fleshy, and, when properly cooked, not unpleasant to the taste. Among 
the Romans it constituted a favourite dish ; but, if the account of Varro is to be credited, 
they had it of a size much larger than any now known; for this writer assures ws, 
that the shells of some of them would hold ten quarts: and, we need not, (says Mr. 


> 


Pennant) admire the temperance of the supper of the younger Pliny, which consisted (ae im 

of only a letiuce a piece, /Aree snails, two egzs, a barley cake, sweet wine and snow, a @ 

in case his snails bore any proportion in size to those just mentioned. They kept these. i oF 


avimals in what were called coch/caria, or snail-stews. These were generally formed > 
‘under rocks ur eminences, whose bottoms were watered by lakes orysivers; ahd, if a | 
natural dew or moisture was not fuund, they formed an artificial one, by bringing inw 
the place a pipe bored full of holes, like a watering-pot, throigh which it was con- 
tinually sprinkled. They required little attendance or food, supplying themse}yes, in 
a great measure, as they crawled about the sides or floor of their habitation. To fatten 
them, however, they weft fed with bran and sodden lees of wine. 

They are even yet much relished in some parts of the Continent, and are not always 
weed from economical motives; for at Vienna, a short time since, seven of them were 
charged the same at an inn as a plate of veal or beef. The usual modes of preparing 
them ‘for the table, are by boiling, frying them in butter, or sometimes stuffing them with 
force meat: but, in what manner soever they are dressed, their sliminess always in 
great measure remains. The greatest quantities, and the finest snails, are brought 
from Suabia. Dr. Browne, who travelled to Vienna above a century ago, remarks, that 
since the markets were so well supplied with other provisions, ‘ he was surprised to 
meet with some odd dishes at their tables, such as guinea-pigs, and divers sorts of snails 
and tortoises.’ Dr. Townson was shown, at Eylau, a snailery, which, the proprietor 
infarmed him, was constructed on an improved plan, In our island, he says, this 
might have had the denomination of a Patent Snai-ery, or Philosophical Snail-sty, tt 
consisted only of a large hole, two or three feet deep, dug in the ground, havinga am 
wooden house as a cover. The animals in this place were fed on the refuse of thew 
_ garden, which was thrown into them, There seems some doubt as to the origis 
introduction of these snails into England: Pennant says, it was by Sir Kenelm Digby; 
and Da Costa, that a Cliarles Howard, Esq. of the Arundel family, brought some of 
them, in the last century, from Italy, in the hope of rendering them an @rticle of fyed 
in England; and for this purpose, dispersed them about the woods and downs of 
Albury, an ‘antient seat of that family, near Boxhill in Surry. They are now to be - 
found in considerable plenty, not only there, bat also in several parts of the confines 
of Sussexy wher 
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The snail 
Beneath his house with slimy trail 
Crawls o’er the grass. - - 


The-garden-snait 7h. hortensie) the of 
Europe, and abounds with a viscid, slimy, juice, which jt readily gives. put, by betting 
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im milk-and water, so as to render them thick and glutinous; and the compound, 
especially with milk, is reckoned efficacious in consumptive cases. Snails are vely 
destructive to wall-fruit: but lime.and ashes sprinkled on the ground wi!! keep them 

- away, and destroy the young brood. Fruit already bitten svould not be taken off the 
tree, for they will not touch the other till they have wholly eaten this, if it be left for 
them. 


30. Nerita, nerite; inhabitant, a Limax. 


. ‘hese shells inhabit the shores of the sea, rivers, and lakes ; some are found adhering 
to sea-weed, pieces of wrecks, or other extraneous substances, others are only met 
with in deep waters, and may be taken in nets, Most ‘of the kinds are exceedingly 
beautiful, and the animals are often eaten by the natives of the sea-shores. The species 
are numerous, though but few are common to this country. Nothing can excced the 
beauty and delicacy of the miniature painting with which many of the nerita@ are 
adorned, and when viewed with a magnifying glass, the most highly finished touches, . 
upon the smallest scale, are discernible upon their enamelled surface. The polished 
nerite is surpassed by none for beauty and variety. They are smooth shetls; and 
display a brilliant lustre, under which are discoverable the most superb party-coloured 
marks, bands, and dots that can possibly be imagined. They are mostly clouded with 
~ green, having intermediate bands of pale pink} but (those are considered the rarest, 
and certainly the most beautiful, which are of a perfect jet black, having three or four 
bright scarlet bands, which run in a parallel direction with the convolutions of the 
shell. Some are from India, but the most esteemed are brought from the South seas; 
the aperture-or mouth is of a pure white. sometimes having the throat of a beautifully 
delicate pale yellow. The x. littoralis is often gathered on our coasts along with the 
periwinkle, as it frequents the same situations. It is, however, much smaller ; and its 
ficsh is not reckoned equally good. 


r | $1. Haliotis, ear-shell ; inhabitant, a Limax. 


The species are al] marine, and are generally found closely adhering to vocks or 
stones, within the influx of the tide, and it requires some adroitness to detach them 
without injury to their shells: the animal is accounted delicate food. The species are 
pot numerous, and we have only one indigenous to Great Britain. It inhabits the sea 
near Guernsey, anc is likewise frequently cast up on the southern shores of Devonshire. 
The animal is attached by so adhesive a property to the surface of the rocks, that it 
requires the utmost force to disengage it; though by a spontaneous action it is able to 
- remove with facility from place to place. 

(Zo be concluded in our nest.) - 
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SELECT SENTENCES. - 


32. Seclusion from the world prepares us for communion with 
God, and communion with God, prepares us for intercourse with 
the world. | 

13. Satan gives us pleasant entrances into his ways, and re- 
serves the bitterness for the end. God inures us to our worst at 
first, and sweetens our conclusion with pleasure. , sg 

14, Good thoughts make but a thoroughfare of arnal hearts ; 
they can never settle there. _ | 

15. Extraordinary. favdrs to wicked men are the fore-runners 
of their ruin. 
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POETRY. 


TO-MORROW. 


Composed on reading a Poem in the Youths’ Magazine for June, entitled - 


« Evening Thoughts,” concleding with **To-MoRROW ww MINE!” 


Wuo says “ To-morrow still is mine pp” 
As if his eye could peer 

Through the thick mists of future time, 
And trace out life’s career: 

To-Morrow! stranger, it may be 

A phantom never grasp’d by eres 


How canst thoutell To-morrow’s sun 
Shall shine around thy path? 
Thy mortal work may then be done, 
And thou may’st sleep in death. 
O! say not then, To-morrow’s mine” 
The present hour alone is thine. 


Hast thou not seen the eager child 
The butterfly pursue? 

He almost grasp’d it——as he smiled, 
It vanished from bis view. 

And,-O! has not To-morrow seem’d, 

To some, as near—yet never beam’d ? 


Where is To-morrow ? hidden deep 
From human ear or eye ; 

And, Who shall smile or who shall ee 
No mortal may descry. 

And he that lives upon To-morrow, 

Shall often drink the cup of sorrow, 


But, should To-morrow never rise, 
What other scenes would meet thee ? 
Were earth to vanish from thy eyes, 
Would heayen’s bright splendours greet thee f 
O! then, it matters not to thee, 
Ev’n should never be, 


July 9, 1822, Broswis. 
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Bebeld me and undone, 
Wher he sent from.on high. in his holy abode, 
3 The grace of 


When surrounded with fee, opprest 


the promise that He who began, 

Unchanging and faithful would prove 
To conduct and to finish his order plan, 
To complete the design of his love. 
“ Fear not” is the word, neither faini,” x 
Phy tmgn.> “woporter Pu 


strengthen and help and uphold the'young ssinty 


the youthful edventaret bold,» 
“* See the Eagle undaunted bis pinions unfold, 


When be Ob his 


“ But the vigour of youth, 1 sbell diem 
“ So shabl sink the self. confidentsoul; 


Forthy soul shall asp‘-e_yea, and more, 
“With sweet nua-bers-of ‘holy =. 


“To obsture the brighi sun of ihe mind 
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Shall answer my every request; 

I wili hope, nor my hope shall it leave me in shame, 


Biessed Jesus ! for-ages-long) past 

It's pow’r and it’s yalue all: time sell outlan 


f 


Great Goo! we raise to Thee, » And let Thy Holy Word 
Our humble, fervent prayer; - To all their hearts be deer, 
May we Thy saving mercy see, _ |. Thy Spirit’s influence afford, = 
. Tay loving-kindness shares | On what they readand hear: ~ - 
In Zion’s holy gates, Preserve them Lord, from ill; 
Is plac'd Thy chief delight; May they Thy Sabbaths keep, 
Thy presence Zion’s joy creates, Adhere to all Thy holy will, melt. 
Her glory and her light. dwell amongst Thy sheep. 
Behold this youthfal band, : To us Thy graceimpart, —_- 
On them bestow Thy grace; — Our humble work approve ; 
And make therm bleagings toour lend, | Unite us‘all in hand and heart, = 
A sav'd and happy races our mutuel 
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Saviour! wa obey Thy voice, Body, are thine, 

Thee we make our- happy choice | All shall in Thy service j join ; 

Take, O take, our willing heart, | Nor shall time taat service end, 

Let us ne’er from Thee depart. - } Yeers unborn their aid shall lend. 


In Thy blood end righteousness, ~~ White tLe pulse of life shall best, 
‘Vash'dand cloth’dand fonndin peace, When we stand before Thy seat, 
Slaves of earth and sino More, “| When in glory we tppear, 
Thee we serve and Thee adore: |: Safe from sorrow, sim and fear ; 


Still we'll celebrate Thy name ; 
Vie with angels to proclaim, a 7 
(When before Thy Throne we fail) 
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THE STRADFAST HEART. 


O God my heart is fixed. Psalm cyiii. 1. 


Fix thou my heart, O God of grace, 
Incline my soul to seek thy face; 

Let me from thee no more depart, | 
But guard, and guide, and keep, my heart. 


My wand’ring ways I oft deplore, 
And hope my heart will rove no more ; 
But soon, alas! with grief 1 sec 


How easy, Lord, I’m.drawn from thee. 


thou aloné canst staymy soul, 
And all tie pow’r of sin control ; 
To thee alone my spirit flies, 

‘And on thy grace and love relies. © 


Since I am weak, be thou my strength, 
And bring my soul to heav'n at length ; 


- There shall I love thee, and adore, 


And mourn a treach’rous beart no more. K. M. 


ON DEATH. 
By MALHERBE. 
(Translated from page 252) 


Tue cottager poor and unknown 

The summons of Death must obey, 

And the power and wealth of a throne, 

His approaches can never delay. 

Nor learning, nor riches, from Death can relieve, | 
Or gain, for his victim, a moment’s reprieve. W.Z.H. 


r 


CHRISTUM DEI VIRTUTEM ET DEI SAPIENTIAM. 


lst Epis. Paul Cor, ch. 1, v. 24. 


Si Christum nescis, nihil est si ocetera diseis ; 
Si Christum discis, nihil est si coetera nescis. 


(Translations in Verse are requested.) 
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ASHTAROTH. 


4 
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Evangelical Miscellany. 


‘SEPTEMBER, 1822. 


~Astoreth whose the cal’ 

Astarte, queen of Heav’n, with 
To whose bright image; nightly by the Moon 

Sid@nian virgins paidtheir vows and songs;= 

_ In Sion also not unsung ; where stood | 


Her temple on th’ offensive mountain, built | 

. By that*wxorious king, whose inert 

Beguil'd by fair-idolatresses fell 


Tue name éf this idol,’ loo we find the Israelites 


serving as early.as the'time of the Judges, (see Judges, 
_ ii. 18) signifies: flocks of sheep, ‘goats, and sometimes. 


the grove or wood, because woods:.or groves were 
the favorite. places selected for her lascivious, worship. 
The Phoenicians worshipped.her under the name.of 


Astarte: in Scripture also she-is called the Queen of. “i 


Heaven, (Jerem.-xliv. 17. 25.) and is generally joined 
with Baal, because the sacred writers make no distinc- 
tion between male and female idols... It is quite 
obvious from the figure here introducéd, as well as 
from the phrase ‘ Queen of Heaven’ applied to this 


infamous pagan deity, that Astarte or Ashtaroth, was —§ 


merely a symbol of .the moon. ' Her temples generally 
accompanied those of the sun; and while animals. or 
even human beings were sacrificed to Baal, bread, 
liquors, and perfumes, only were offered to Astarte, 
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- “houses, or near gates, under porches, and at Cross 
<= ways. ‘This was done on the firsi day of every monih, 
. whence the Greeks called rites Hecate’s suppcr, 

From. ancient it appears that the Worship. of 


~~ the moon by the eastern nations ¥2s as general as the 


Se - names and forms of it were various, Sometimes she 
e@ long, at others in a short habit; soxzstimes 


-wearing a crown of rays;.or surmounted with battle 
far ments, by a figure of victory, avd sometimes she uaz = 
= cow's head, the horns of which are at once embicms of 
» royalty, and of the lunar rays,..The horns upon the 
head of this figure evidently represent the crescert, 
.. ind: the moon is further ‘peiated out by her having ouly 


drawn by four.- In 1 Kings, xi:35. she is called the 
'goddeis of the Zidonians; and a meda! of Sidon or Zi- 


‘don yet exists, non which she is exhibited with a loxg- 


In her: hand, and the éalathas ‘or sacred basne 


and xxxi, 10. ‘as the object of Israclitish and 
Philistine idolatry. -The learned generally allow. that 
«the Astarte or’ of the the Mitram 

the Persians, and the Venns of the Greeks anu 


to those. famous nations.” 


[Continued from page 263.) 


few. Lucy had despatched her letter, and 
her in the newspaper that Arley 


- tables placed upon ‘the fiat ‘roots of the eastem' 


‘holding a long wand with a cross at the top, at others. 


two horses, ‘whereas the chariot of the sun is always 
‘upon herhead, . Shais alse mentioned in Sam. vii. 


Romani, are the same impure Deity, under and 
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"Castle; which ‘was!\the:, on board, whiah she 
young missionary: had embarked, ‘had actually -sailed,.@ 
"piece of information. replete, with interest. for this dutiful. 
and grateful tittle girls ‘she -however: refrained’ from exe. 
pressing herself: warmly on the subject, remembering the . ~ 
‘Christian duty of acquiescence in. the Divine; will; . 
well that.this pious child was thus enabled to.control 
her feelings, for a/few.months afterwards information was 
brought to England that the Arley Castle was believed to | 
have been lost in: a ‘stotm off ‘the Cape. On occasion of 
the arrival of this: news, deeply, afflicted; not 
only on: account’ of ‘that part,of: the..loss, which affected 
herself, but: alsovon: account of the misfortune of the young 
man who had so kindly. undertaken, her, commissions); 
She had heard the news: When walking.out.with herpspa, 
as soon as.she returned:home,.sbe flew to,ponr.outher 
sorrows in:the bosom, of; that.dear friend had: supplied 
the place of a mother to.her.from the period of her separar - 7 
tion from herwufse.. was, sincerely affected - 4 
the grief of her dear child;-she pressed her. 
her heart and wept.with her...‘ Mamma, mamma, 
Lucy, as soon she couldispeak, it is. not that mind. 
the loss-of my. letter, and.any parcel,—that is nothing;but 4 
seems as if nothing would aucceed which L.attempt todo 
for my peor dhaye. Oh! mamma, if she should, die.in-hér 
ignorance-die kadwledge of her. Saviour~and 
for ever unhappy! @annot bear ‘to. think of;itt Oh! 
my... poor dhiaye.”” ‘Here Bucy: dropped: her head ‘on- her' 
mamma’s bosom and.sobbedxiolently... Mrs. Grenville: was, 
silent. for a moment; then-begging Lucy to be.comforted, 
and requesting attention, :she, thus, addressed: ber :< 
My dear Lucy,” she said, “I have for some few days 
_ past been considering the state of your dear dhaye, and. have 
been to.see: an error have myself committed with 
respect to: her.” .. You, mamma?” said. Lucy, looking up ; 
Yess! my dear,” retvrned Mrs. Grenville, “I have lately 
-beep to feel that I have negligent in 
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seeking earnestly for assistance in this affair from one who 


and to lay your distresses and anxieties before him. In 
the mean time we have formed many plans for assisting 
your dhaye, as it were, out of our own heads, but all our 


reason for our disappointment; it was because we did not 


that friend who alone was able to help us.” ‘‘ Mamma,” 
said Lucey, ‘* explain yourself; I do not understand you.” 
‘* My dear child,” said Mrs. Grenville, “‘ when man was 
first made, when he dwelt in the happy bowers of Eden, he 


with whom he held sweet and continual communion, dis- 
coursing with his God, as a child discourses with a tender 
parent: but when man sinned, an instant separation from 
God ensued; man then became filled with shame and fear, 
and fied from him in whose presence he once rejoiced: 
thus he was separated from God, and would have remained 
so for ever, had not He devised’‘the means of restoration 
for them by the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 


way, by which he may return to his God; which way he 
hath consecrated for him, through the veil, that is to say, 
his flesh. The offender being thus reconciled to his God 
through the merits of his Saviour’s death, again obtains the 
privileges lost by the fall; being justified by Christ, he is 
again permitted to make his wants known to his heavenly 
Father, and various blessed promises are given to him, that 
he shall not address his God in vain: some of these promises 
I shall point out to you, my dear child, for your present 
comfort, and others you must endeavour to discover for 
yourself. In St. Matthew vii.7, it is written: ‘ Ask and 


¥ 
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whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer believing, “ye shall 


could give it in an effectual manner. I also blame myself 
for not having long ago directed you to apply to this friend, 


plans have failed of success, and I think I now see the 


make the proper application for direction and assistance to 


was daily blessed in the presence of his heavenly Father, . 


world, who hath opened for the sinner a new and living» 


‘it, shall be given you, seek and ye shall find, knock and # . 
shall be opened unto you.’—And in xxi. 22. ‘And all things — 


receive.’—St. John xiv. 14. ‘Hf ye shall ask any thing itt 
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my name I will do it.’ Having therefore these promises, 
my beloved Lucy, have we not acted amiss in not more 
directly seeking the assistance of our God in this difficulty; 
you have no doubt prayed for your dhaye often, but have 
you put this whole affair into the hands of your God} 
commit your poor nurse to him, my child; state your case 
to him, as to a friend and a father; not that he does not 
already know your wants, for he knows all our distresses 
before we apply to him; but he has enjoined us to call on 
him, and they who.apply to him shall never be confounded.” 
Mrs. Grenville then repeated this beautiful hymn to Lucy: 


Prayer was appointed to convey - 
The blessings God designs to give; __ 

Long as they live should Christians pray, 
For only while they pray they live. | 


The Christian’s heart his prayer indites ; 
He speaks as prompted from within : 
The spirit his petition writes, 
And Christ receives and gives it in. 
And shall we in dread silence lie, Je 
When Christ stands waiting for our prayer! 
My soul, thou hast a friend on high, 
ge. Arise, and try thy interest there. 
If pains afflict or wrongs oppress,— 
If cares distress or fears dismay ,— 
If guilt deject, if sin distress, <a 
The remedy’s before thee—-pray. 
Depend. on Christ ; thou canst not fail ; 
Make all thy wants and wishes known : 


Fear not, his merits must prevail; 
Ask what thou wilt it shall be done. 


It pleased God to bless this conversation, especially to 
the little girl, and grace was given her to adopt heartily her 
mother’s advice. From that-period she was frequent and 
earnest in prayer for her dhaye, though she did not in the 
least relax from her endeavours to-do what she could hergelf_ 
for the promotion of her nurse’s good; and inasmuch as 
nothing else offered at present which could be done, she 
carefully laid by every thing which she could save from her 
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own little pleasures, in order that she might have something’. 
to send her dhaye when any occasion should present itself: 
For as she one day said to her mamma, “ if my dhaye be. 
comes a Christian-she will lose her caste, and then she wil} 
-be unable to support herself, and this money will be useful.” 

- must not in this place forget to point out one thing, 
which. I would have all my little readers to observe. 
Religion is now considered creditable in England, ‘and 
charitable actions are much admired, and often loudly 
praised in the world; therefore if a little girl is vain, she 
may be tempted to speak on religious subjects, and to give 
away money for the love. of praise, as well as from a better 
motive ; but let her recollect, that.if she does well only in 
order to be praised by those about her, she must not expect 
a reward in heaven. But you, my dear little readers, if 
you really love your God, your prayers and alms will be 
secret: neither will your right hand know what your left 
hand doecth. | 
Me:. Grenville, however, though much delighted by the 
holy anxiety and self-denial of the child, carefully refrained 
from:indiscreet praise, and thus the simplicity of the pious 
feelings of the-child were not liable fo be spoiled; and 
indeed wherefore should we lead.our friends to suppose that 
they can be more than unprofitable servants, even when 
they may be appearing to act with considerable propriety 
in our eyes; for he that does well, does it in the power 
and strength of his God, and to God only is fhe honor 
due. | 


(Zo be concluded in our next.) 


THE LIST OF NAMES. — 


[Concluded from page 267.] 

Young Lady.—I have been wondering all. this time, 
‘whether, if I had. lived in this town, my name would have 
‘been set-down; and if it had, what account would have 
followed? 
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constitutional that we aré more to be — than blamed 
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Mrs. W.—That was a question well worth asking, my 
dear; but it would require much thought, and very close 


- dealing with yourself to answer it faithfully. 


Young Lady.—I know that, Ma’am ; however, one thing 
I can tell without any trouble at all, and that is, that I~ 
should not have been classed with those nice girls whose 
names were set down at first. How happy, how enviable 
such people are! 
Mrs, W.—They are indeed the way happiest peels 
upon earth. 
Young Lady.—And indeed, indeed, Ma’am, so far feent 
being at all like them, I felt, while’ you and Mr. W+—— 


were describing the others, as though I myself were being — 
mentioned in almost up 


all their faults put together. 

Mrs. W.—Well, but you have one advantage at Sabi 
which perbaps several of these persons do ndt posseds; 
and which if you are but willing to avail yourself of, it will 
greatly assist you in avoiding these faults ; ; | mean your 
being conscious of them. 

Young Lady.—Well, bat how highly anal some people 
are, who seem to have none of these troublesome iat in 
their way, but do good naturally, as it were! | 

Mrs, W.—My dear, 1 never met with such a person im 
my life; nor did you. It is a delusion which flatters our 
indolence, and which is too often allowed to silence con- 
science, to suppose that characters eminently good and. 
useful are so-by-nature and inclination, without very much 
trouble or self-denial; and that our own failings are so- 


for them. 

Young Lady —And yet surely, Ma’am, there is a differ- 
ence in our natural propensities? = 

Mrs. W.—Doubtless; but not so great and influential 
a difference as the indolent and desponding are willing to 
supposé. Never do we read in the Bible or elsewhere, of 
any who have glided easify and softly to heaven, borne om 
the tide of their own amiable dispositions, No, we must 
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all row against the stream, and that perpetually, or out 
course will be retrogade. 
Young Lady.—Well,. but now there are these Miss 
B——’s and C——’s? 
| Mrs. W.—Well, and do you silly suppose that those 
excellent girls have no conflicts with their own hearts }— 
Do-you think they have had no selfishness, no vanity, no | 
indolence, no pride, or pique, or prejtdice, or love ofthe § 
world to contend with, however naturally amiable they may | 
be? Yes, they would tell you that they have felt and dé : 
feel all this; and: that while they live they shall have to | 
maintain the difficult and trying conflict. This warfare ) 
| 
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indeed forms the grand and wide. distinction between cha 
racters ; and the question we should be incessantly putting 
to our own consciences is, are we fighting or are we 
yielding? 

Young Lady.—But do not good sometimes viele 
to temptation, while those who are not real Christians somere 
times resist it ? | 

Mrs, W.—Occasionally both these may happen, but not 
generally. Those who are the sincere followers of Christ 
do prevailingly follow him and keep his commandments 
| whilst others, though the remonstrances of conscience and 
the restraints of education may enable them to resist some | 
sins, yet habitually they do not practice self-denial. | 

Young. Lady.—Ah, I know they do not !—it seems im- 
possible ! | | 
Mrs. W.—They fancy it impossible, because they feel i it 
to be difficult; and because they don’t like the trouble. 
Depend. upon it, my. dear girl, the real cause of such 
despondency concerning one’s own character is a secret:. 
unwillingness to undergo a change; and thus the fatal 
delusion is willingly indulged, that the attainments whieh 
some make in holiness and usefulness are not tov be ex 
pected in our case. 
Young Lady.—Well, but do you really think it oon 
that I, for instance, should .ever become s0 wee 
useful, and excellent as those young people ? ae 
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Mrs. W.—If you really wish it, my dear, you will ask it 
fervently, and endeavor perseveringly, and then you will 
obtain the same grace and strength as they. But if you 
wish it faintly you will ask a, and endeavor _— 
and then you will not obtain. 

Young Lady.—Ah, that is the very thing Lshow am I 
to feel those sincere and earnest desires ? 

Mrs. W.—You must begin at the beginning; that is, | 
with a determination to save your own soul; to take no 
rest or satisfaction in other things till you have hope in 


- Christ: yes, the charity must begin at home; and when 


once it has been said to you, “ thy sins witich were many 
are forgiven,” then the language of your grateful heart will 
be, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” and a course 
of active duty and obedience with all its difficulties will be 
pleasant, and comparatively easy. 

Young Lady.—I am sure I wish that were my happy 
state. 

Mrs. W.—You wish it, perhaps, just as the young ruler 
did. He desired to obtain eternal life; he could not bear 
the idea (and who can bear it?) of everlasting destruction. 
But he wanted so very much to enjoy this world first, that 
he went away sorrowful, in the miserable bondage of an 
earthly mind and an evil conscience, rather then make the 
sacrifice and become free indeed. | 

Young Lady.—And what could he do if he had not strength 
of mind enough? | 

Mrs. W.-—“They that wait on the Lord shall renew 
their strength.” Had he never read that promise? could 
not he then have asked for it? Yes, but the thing was, he 
was afraid of the consequences ; he did not like to give up 
the love of the world. 

Young Lady.—Well, I often fear that will be my case. 

Mrs. W.—Beware, my dear friend, how you suffer your 
mind to consent to such a possibility! Do you know what 
vou'inean ? do you consider what it implies? can you think 
for one moment of eternity, and say so? No, the delusion 
18 this, you indulge an indistinct hope that you shall be 
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= 
saved, somehow, at last; that though you cannot expect 
a high seat in heaven, yet that you shall just be admitted 
that God will never suffer anything so tremendous to hefi) 
you as eternal ruin. Because you cannot bear to think of 
it, you imagine He will not execute his own threat, 
You think he is too merciful. 
Young Lady.—And is He not merciful? 
Mrs. W.—Yes; and so does He abound in mercy that He 
suffers these tremendous threatenings to be ever thundering 
around us to warn us of our danger ; at: the same time that 
He is inviting and beseeching us to become reconciled to 
himself; but it be on his own conditions ; and if we 
will not submit to them, ble, the 
intolerable consequences ! 

Young Lady.—I wish I could to them. 
Mrs. W.—Those desponding, fretfal wishes, beliéve it, 

my dear, will never ‘do—they leave you just where they 
found you, unholy and unhappy. Say rather, ‘ ‘I must, 
Twiil, lay hold on eternal life!” It is not presumption, nor 
will God be displeased with such resolute language ; becaise 
this is the very good he offers you, and your greatest sinis 
unwillingness ‘to accept it. But do not be discouraged by 
difficulties, these you must meet with, otherwise the kingdom 
of heaven need not * suffer violence, nor require to be taken 
by force.” Remember, “ they that overcome, and they only, 
shall inherit ali things.” There: sino promise to the inac- 
tive; if we are not fighting we shall never — and 


remember in thie conlct itis eompuer or die! 


> 
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interval between Beaufort’s conversation with ir 
Herbert Glanville his next visit, was employed. 
. making further inquiries respecting the fugitive .Waltet; 
but no. intelligence ‘of any sort could be obtained. The 
disconsolate: parents considered him as lost, and. endeavored 
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to resign themselves to the affecting dispensation. In his 
retirement, the Baronet reflected on the words of young 
Beaufort: “* Prayer is the refuge of the Christian and 
calls down blessings from the skies.” ‘‘ Ab,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘ how little have I known of the nature of prayer to the 
Almighty. Oh! that I had been taught it in my early 
years!” He then turned to the Prayer Book and endea- 
vored to find a collect suited to his present state; and 


_ kneeling down, read it over with great seriousness. - This 


was the first time in his life that he had ever attemphed aay | 
thing like a prayer! 
The case of Sir Herbert Glanville is not singular. There 
are, alas! thousands who rise in the morning and retire to 
rest in the evening without thinking of God, of death, of 
eternity! The very mention of prayer is to them dis 
gusting; to offer up a petition in the chamber is being 
“righteous over much;” and to pray in the family is 
puritanical and canting! It is difficult to find a name for 
these irreligious persons: to them the service of the Sab- 
bath is tedious, and they rejoice when the benediction is 
finished, and the moment arrives for a drive into the parks, 
or a call before dinner upon some fashionable acquaintance 
to converse upon the performances at the. theatre on the 
preceding evening, or any topic of discourse except xe- 
ligion! Can we wonder that there are so many infidels in 
existence? What are pretended Christians but infidels in 
disguise, who have not honesty enough to take the mame! 
In a few days Thomas Beaufort paid his promised yisit 
to Sir Herbert, by whom he was received with warm affec-. 
tion.’ The interestimg conversation which ensued, drew 
from the former a candid declaration of his religious seuti- 
ments, and a modest representation of the feelings of bis 
mind in reference to religion. ‘ It was my happiness, Sir 
Herbert,” said he, “ to have parents, who considered that 


my education would be incomplete. unless religion formed 
a. prominent feature. I was therefore taught, from my very 


cradle, not only my duty-to my parents, but my duty to 
VOL, Vil. 5. ‘Dd 
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God. As soon as I could read, the New Testament was 
put into my hands, and its important truths enforced by 
easy verses which! committed to memory. Morning and 
evening I repeated my prayers in my dear mother’s room, 
during which I lave often looked up in her face, and beheld 
it suffused with her tears. As I grew older I read the 
Scriptures to her, after asking the meaning of different 


sentences, which she kindly explained. I was also taught 


‘to venerate the Sabbath, as a day consecrated to the service 


of God, and desired to repeat the text and some part of 
the sermon upon my return home. No visiting nor jour- 
neying was allowed. | No parties were entertained; but 
‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy, was the law 
of the house. I need not tell you, Sir Herbert, that these 
were salutary regulations, although in the view of many, 
they might and did appear precise. But in addition to 
this, a prohibition was laid upon the reading of books which, 
were not decidedly religious. |The newspaper never. 
formed a part of our Sunday readings; it was considered 
as by no means caiculated to promote piety and devotion.* 

The example of my honored parents deeply impressed 
my mind. They not only taught me to pray, but I saw 
them frequently on their knees, when they were not aware 
that I was capable of taking notice. 

By degrees I became attached io every thing of a religious 
nature, I endeavoured to pray alone—I wept when | thought 
of dying, fearful that I was unprepared ; but I concealed 
my sentiments and feelings even from my own family. The 
sermons of our respected minister, under the Divine agency, 
produced in my mind a full conviction of the importance 
and spirituality of religion ;—-but, my dear Sir Herbert, 
pardon my detaining you so long, you will think me 
enthusiastic, and-—~ 


* It is an extraordinary circumstance, that any professing Christians can 
countenance. the reading of a newspaper on the Lord’s-day! and yet the 
writer has more than once or twice seen it in the hands of persons on the 
sacred day of God after they have attended public worship. . 
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“Oh! proceed, proceed,” replied the baronet, and he 
hastily wiped the falling tears, “there was a time when I 
should have thought you not only enthusiastic, but deranged. 
My prejudices are, however, shaken, and, if I cannot enter 
into all your feelings, I will give you credit that, with you, 


- they are not visionary. Long have I watched your conduct 


and marked your demeanor with delight and admiration, 
and I am compelled unreluctantly to acknowledge, that the 
principles that produce ‘such effects are entitled to my 
regard.” 

Beaufort continued :— The views I had of sin, and 
especially of the sins I had committed, became gradually 
more extensive. Although I had never been a gross violator 


of the divine law, yet, when I considered that it extended 


to the most secret thoughts and words, 1 could not but be 
alarmed. I trembled at the idea of being lost, and of 
coming short of the kingdom of God. 

Sir Herbert.—Lost! my dear friend, how could that be 
when your life and conduct had béen so moral and, in all 
respects, irreproachable ? 

Beaufort.—1 had often read those searching texts of 
Scripture :—* Except your righteousness exceed the right- 
eousness of the scribes and pharisees ye shall in no wise enter 
the kingdom of heaven. By the deeds of the law shall no 
flesh be justitied in his sight. Not by works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but according to his mercy he 
saved us.” These and a variety of other declarations 
convinced me that salvation could not be obtained by the 
works of the law, sincé nothing would be accepted but 
perfect-and universal obedience. © I did, indeed, endeavour 
to fulfil its requirements, to love God with all my heart, to 
keep holy the Saoate but I found myself constantly 
deficient, 

Sir Herbert.—If you were deficient what must I be? 

Beaufort—-Oh! sir, in the sight of the holy and perfect 
Jehovah we are all guilty and polluted, “ for all have sinned 
andcome short of the glory of God.” 
pd2 
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Herbert,—/( Walks the room in apparent agitation, ) 

‘«‘Lord! forgive my ignorance!—But, my dear Beaufort, 
are these things really in the Bible? I never remember 
reading such words as those you have just quoted, 

Beaufort.—Indeed, Sir Herbert, they are, and, if you 
will allow me, I will point them out—( Takes down. the 
family Bible, and turns to the texts,)—I will leave the 
strings in the proper places. 

Sir Herbert.—Thank you; but if we cannot keep the 
law as you have just remarked, and as I begin to perceive— 
yet the ordinances of religion are designed to relieve us, 
and certainly will render the Deity propitious to us. For 
instanee Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, the former of 
which makes us members of Clirist, children of God, and 
inheritors of the kingdom of Heaven, and the latter procures 
for us the remission of our sins, and makes us meet for the 
kingdom of heaven. Besides, we have to plead our acts of 
chatity, aad many other things which are, doubtless, accept- 
able to the Most High. 

Beaufort.—None of these things, nor all of them combined 
ean procure the pardon of one sin. Do you not see, Sir 
Herbert, that if righteousness eome by the law, Christ is dead 
in vain, or if any of these things you bave mentiened could 
save us, the sufferings and death of the Sen of God were 
altogether superfluous. ‘There is salvation in,no other but | 
Christ, He is the end of the law for righteousness, that is, 
the completion of the law, to every one that believeth. 

Sir Herbert.—“ Stay, stay, my dear instructor, I must 
have a little time to think upon these things—I uever beard 
so much divinity before. Pray tell me the portions of serip- 
ture, and I will mark them down.,’’ 

(Beaufort names the different. passages reiative to the fall, 
the holiness of the law, the Epaelty of salvation by Christ 
alone, 

<< Very well, you said of in Christ, 
do you mean to say, that by my, mere renee in Christ | 
shall be saved?” 

Doonfert —‘‘It is by faith in Christ that salvation is 
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— 
te) experienced, that is, by applying to, receiving and depending 
rt, upon Him as the great atonement for sin, and the fulfiller of 
er the law. This faith is the gift of God, andan effect of his | 


spirit’s influence upon the heart, for, ‘ with the heart man 
Ov believeth unto righteousness.’ With regard to baptism and 
he the Lord’s supper, they are ordinances instituted by Christ ; 
he |) the former initiatory, or introducing’ us into’ the visible 
church, the latter declaratory of our love and attachment 
he to the blessed Redeemer. They confer no grace;’ they en- 


" title us to no blessing, although they are means .by which 
18, spiritual blessings are frequently communicated. Baptism 
or is the sigan of regeneration, but not the thing  itself,—and 
of the Lord’s supper strikingly sets forth Christ crucified; # 
ad the one exhibits our defilement by sin; and our cleansing 
es by the sanctifying influences of the holy spirit, and the ik 
he other the cause of our _ the meritorious sacrifice of 
of Christ.” | 
Sir Herbert.—“ But. my good friend does not 


mean to say that good works are unnecessary ! ‘The Christian 
d religion does not exempt us from deeds of usefulness. It 
- ‘never can allow any man to live in sin, It never can con- 
id morality!” 
id ' Beaufort.—* By no means, it enforces good works, that 
pe is, the observance of the divine precepts. But it puts 
in their proper place. The gospel represents them 
Ss, as the frutts of righteousness, the evidences of a converted 

state; hence the words of our Saviour, ‘ If ye love me, 
st keep my commandments.’ The faith, which is the gift of 
rd God, works by love, -and' purifies ‘the heart, disengages the | 
4 affections from earth, — fixes theas en God and sacred 

things.” 
lt, Sir Herbert.—“ Pardon: me; my aver Thomas, you men- 
st tioned: the word: converted, I have always ‘been taught’ to 

consider that word as synonymous 4e¢ deranged but you Hy 
if, ‘have removed so many-objeetions from my mind, that I 
A begin to suspect my former ideas on this topic also. I have 
heard strange stories-respecting conversions,” 
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Beaufort.—‘‘ Candor compels me to confess that 

stories have:been told, and some of them founded op fact ; 
waak, artful, designing persons haye sometimes brought the 
important realities of religion into contempt by their fan 
ciful representations, and their falsehoods,—but still the 
couversion of a sinner to God is a reality. Examine the 
case of Saul of Tarsus, and behold him transformed by 
conversion into Paul the preacher, the apostle of the gentiles, 
What is conversion, but a turning from sin to holiness, from 
the world to God. Convineed by the holy spirit of the 
evil of my ways, I turn from them into the paths of peace 
And Is not this reasonable ?—Is there any thing 
contrary to reason in my loving God, in being prepared 
for death ?—In experiencing pleasure and delight in the 
ways of religion ?—In loving those that love God ?” 

As Beaufort pronounced the last words, bis whole coun 
tenance beamed with delight, and betrayed the emotion, 
the joy of his heart: he paused.a moment, and seiaing 
Sir Herbert most affectionately by the hand, exclaimed, 
‘* O my dear Sir, would te God you felt as I now feel! and 
that———but forgive my warmth I have been be 
trayed into a freedom which prudence wouid reprove, 
although zeal and an ardent desire for your present wi: 
future felicity plead my apology, 

‘* Nay, dearest Beaufort,” hastily replied the Baronet, 
*‘ speak not of freedoms or apologies, I, am. greatly your 
debtor, and if not altegether convinced by your arguments, 
youjihaye, at least, brought me te a stand, I give you 
credit. te the full amount. for your-sincerity, and wish that 
my mind-were deeply imbued with the-sentiments you have 
delivered: Say what I can do to acquire this best. of all 
knowledge, the knowledge of myself?’ — 

The knowledge uf ourselves,” answered Beaufort, this 


only important, as, connected with the knowledge of God 


the Father, Sou, and Holy Spirit. Rsap, PRAY; ‘Meal 
TATR. Hz. that has promised to. give His Spirit to them 
that ask it, will not deny it.to you while the promise 

upon record, ‘ Ask and it shall he given you.’ 
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Farewell, dear Sir, (looking « at his. watch) an elgage- 
ment. presses my departure. If you will condescend to 
listen to one who is himself a mere child im knowledge, I 
shall be always ready to obey: your commands.” 

‘© Condescend,” said Sir Herbert, as he pressed the hand 
of his young friend, “I shall consider it a high favor. 
Pray repeat. your visit very soon, May the Almighty bless 
you. Farewell,” 


( Zo be continued.) 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE BLACK ANTS OF AFRICA, 
[Concluded from page 277.] 


Iw this situation they were under no uneasiness how they should 
live, but the common interest suffered, and too great an attention 
to self is the most destruetive vice of republics. These ants, 
therefore, could not endure to remain long at a distance from their 
country, notwithstanding their advantageous position. Their 
common labors were interrupted, provisions were wanting to the 
magazine, the family languished, and the young died of hunger. 
But what was to be done. Every time they attempted #6 pass 
the bridge, new comers blocked up the passage, and there were 


frequent though not often dangerous falls. Directed by experience 


these intrepid republicans at length resolved to let themselves 
drop together with their burdens, not from the bridge, but from 
the interior part of the lizard, which almost touched the bottom 
of the vessel. When they had discovered this method, they pre- 
cipitated themselves in crowds with their loads, and clantbered up 
the sides of ‘the vessel. They were then all again in motion, and 
there Were no more obstacles, and no more embarrassments, 
Some‘of them it is true disturbed this order, nat the great majority 
observed it with the utmost attention. | 

I could only collect a very small numberof anbesishies respeet- 
ing the manners of these ants. This part requires in the observer 
much precision and discernment. The membets of a particular — 


‘society united for the common interest ought to exclude from 
thejr body every stranger who mixes amongst them, in order to 


share their riches, even by taking a part in their labors. Tlie 
republican spirit of these ants seems, however, to deviate from 
this principle. ‘What T remarked on this point, is as follows: 
Having several times transported some of these insects from one 
ans hillock to another, their presence at first occasioned some 
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disorder, but tranquillity was soon.again' restored. “ThE stranger 
being received and incorporated with¢he rest, soon began to labor 
for the common interest,,withouthheimg.in the least disturbed, 
My ants, however, beingaot the. I could not long 
follow these'ney citizens, easy to confound them, | 
dare.not advance any thing sertats on the subject, 
But whettollows ts still more diffieult 6f éxplanation. Having 
maimed a few. of them, I placed ‘them-in tiie way of those which 
were at work, when the first which arrived seemed considerably 
agitated, and.ran up and down, as if in a manner lost. Another 
soon came up, and in a little time the rest were made acquainted 
with‘the circumstance, upon which the whole multitude were~ 
thrown into disorder, and“theit labord were suspended. They. 
¥an in crowds .to pay a yisit to, the. Tame ant. Some contented 
themselves with examining it, ‘passed, on and resumed their labors, 
Raag ei: | others laid. hold 6f it, and haymg dragged it along for some time, 
 quitted it. At length one of them seizing it, Femoved it from the 
crowd, and having conducted it to-a distance from Went blige 
Y left it to.itself. How «many reflections might be made upon s 
a “singular a fact, but beferé this how many things are theretobe | 
4 ve ‘observed... The order which the ants follow in their labors is still 
HE to be noticed. They generally form two distinct lines, especially 
Seema §= when the ‘gut hill is at a distance from the place to which they 
resort for plunder. One of these lines is formed by ants whieh 
‘are going anloaded to their labor, and. the other by those whigh 
“petarn with’ burthens, This order, however, is never. so. exact; 
but thatit,is often interrupted. The nearer the ant hi)l-is to the 
spot where they ars employed,. the less. order is observed. Itis 
indeed less necessary than on long journies. , Some of them may 
also be perceived running hither and thither without seeming to 
have any particular object in yiew, and some times they approach, 
‘other ants, which, in appearance, have nothing-to do, when the 
seem to be in great agitation, and imniediately. return to 
= ‘their. work. Are these ‘gats-a--kind of overseers to 
“@xeite'the indolent and prevent them from idleness. But do these 
‘animals ‘require any other incitement than their own instinct @ 
discharge those functions for which they are destined... Besides, 
in assigning intelligence to beings so remote fronrus: we onget 
"to be extremely cautious, and‘to observe well, ‘before we. hazard 
an | assertion, because a fondness for the marvellous, “often induces 
to assign a chimerical intelfigenge to those, small insccte which: 
occupy one of the lowest io the: great of 
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the wall and curl over on the other side; which they 
do by tying stones to the extremity of the tendril, as-here repmer 
sented, May not-this illustrate that beantiful image used: im 


Genesis 22—Joseph ie fruitful bough, even @ fruitfal 


bough by a well, whose branches run over the wall: The ving 
particalarly in Turkey and Greece, ia alse frequently made te-eme 
twine on trellises around a well where, inthe heat of the day 


We are. told jm Grecian story, that. in 


Mycense. and there-was a fen or marsh. of some extent; 


called Lerna, which was inhabised'by Hydra,'s horrible and dey 
vouring monster, with several: heads; some.say seven; others indy’ - 


and others fifty. ‘Phe malignity-of her poisom wae such; ‘that a 


wound from an arvow dipped into ity wae instatitly’ 
made dreadiul havee amogg ‘the people of come, 


In. obedience to: the orders of the tyrant: Earysthdas, Hereales 


appreach, @ erab came forth-to the assistance of Hy+lra, hut Her- 
cules erushed the crab, and afterwards slew the monster, Of the 
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| 

heads of Hydra, it was that when one was cut off, two 

‘ Nie a would spring from the wound, unless prevented by the immediate | 

application of fire, Hercules, availing himself of this element, 

succeeded in his undertaking. 


Thus far the fable. Hydra is seemingly vetisibindl: by Virgil, 
as a fictitious or poetical animal. Bochart, however, with his 
usual prodigious erudition, appears desirous to make the whole 
story /iterally intelligible. But Lancisi, physician to Pope Cle. 
ment XI., with a more clear and discriminating mind, perceived 
that important physical truths were concealed under this two-fold 
allegory, and if he had reasoned upon his own discovery, he 

_ would not have failed in giving that explanation of it, which has 
been reserved for Dr. Mitéhell in our own day. 

‘“It appears to me,” says the ingenious doctor, ‘ that this is 
an allegory, expressive of the. pestilential vapours emitted by the 
bog of Lerna, and of the means found by experience, useful to 
drain off its stagnant water, and to clear the adjoining and sur- 
rounding morasses, 

* The word ‘ hydra,’ is derived from a Greek word, sicnifying 
water. This fluid then detained, upon the marsh of Lerna, fa- 
voured occasionally the production of unwholesome exhalations. 
Sach vapours being at once invisible and injurious, were ascribed 
to some preter-natural enemy or destructive monster ; and being 
diffused or wafted around the country, and often cutting off both 
men and beasts, were fancied to be theeffectof the supposed monster's 
poison. According to her extent and virulence, was she reported 
to have fewer or more heads for preparing and inflicting this poison. 
The mere drawing off the water, and leaving the mud and slime 
bare, was termed cutting off a head; and the increase of dele- 
terious gases, in consequence of exposing such a naked surface, 
was aptly expressed by the sprouting forth of two in its place. 
By cauterising or searing, was understood either the solar heat _ 
in drying the ground, after the water was drained away, or the 
burning up of the trees, shrubs, and obstacles to free ventilation 
by ordinary combustion, or, perhaps, both. ‘The crab which was 
Hydra’s ally, perhaps, does not refer to the sun's place in the con- 
stellation cancer, so much as to show the frequent recurrence of 
the difficulties, and the superior strength and skill requisite to 
overcome them. Inthe whole allegory, * Hercules’ may be un- 
derstood to mean insuperable courage and industry. This inter- 
pretation is confirmed by another consideration, that the ancients 
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 & had notonly their Hydra, who lived in the water, but their Cher- 

a sydra, who remained after the marsh or fen was dried.up. Cher- 
2 sydra being derived from two Greek words, signifying /and not 
” fit for the plough, and the monster of the fens, will thus mean the 
‘] venomous and sickly condition of the neighbouring atmosphere, 

‘is after the water was exhaled, and the ground, at the same time, 

sle not rendered arable thereby, typified by a poisonous serpent. — It 

" was thus expressive of the rage of pestilential effluvia, which 

- ® sometimes, and under certain circumstances, continue in a virulent 

1d state, in dry weather, near their dried sources.” 

he 

dl HARVEST MOON. 

is Anout the time of the autumnal equinox, when the moon is at 

. or near the full, she is observed to rise almost at the same time 

0 


for several nights together ; this cireumstance, with which farmers 
were better acquainted than astronomers,till within this few years, 
they gratefully ascribed to the goodness of God, not doubting that 
8 He had ordered it on purpose to give them an immediate supply 
of moonlight after sunset, for their convenience in reaping the 
fruits of the earth. For, no sooner does the sun set towards the: 
middle of September, than the moon immediately rises in her 
8 glory for several evenings, by which the day is considerably” 


r lengthened out, in the most important of all seasons; and nature 

‘. as it were, points to the husbandman to make the best of his time 

ed in cutting down and securing the crops before the setting in of 

r. the equinoctial gales, and the storms of winter. This wonderful, 

» phenomenon, although so little attended to by us; has been dis- 

¢ tinguished in different ages of the world by different appellations, 

©; according to the favorite occupatiens and pursuits in which man- 

~ kind happened to be engaged at the time; being first called the; 

at hunters, . then the shepherds, and now the harvest moon. About 

re the equator, where there is no variety.of moons, moonlight is not 

ba necessary for gathering the produce of the ground, and there the 

AS moon with the greatest regularity rises about forty-nine minutes Hi 
i later every day or night, than,on the preceding, At considerable a 
distances from. the equator, where, the weather and seasons are 
0 


more uncertain, the autumnal full moons rise at or near sunset, 
from the second to the third quarter. At the poles, where-the 
sun is for half the year absent, the, winter moon shines constantly 
ie without setting, from the first to the third quarter; but this ob- 
; servation is still farther confirmed, when we consider that this 
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312 ANECDOTES. 

appearance is only peculiar with respect to the full moon, from 
which only the farmer can derive any advantage, for, in every 
other month, as well as in the three autumnal ones, the moon {oy 
several days together will vary the time of her rising very litte, 
but then in the autumnal months this happens about the time 
when the moon is at the ful!; in the vernal months about the fime 
of the new moon; in the winter months; about the time of the first 
quarter; and in the summer months, about the time of the last 
quarter; in this instance of the hatvest moon, as in many others 
discoverable by astronomy, the wisdom and beneficence of the 
Deity are conspicuous, since he has obviously so ordered the course 
of this luminary, as to bestow more or less light upon all parts of 
the earth, as their several circumstances render it more or less 
serviceable. | 


ANECDOTES. 


FLAMSTEAD AND THE OLD WOMAN. 


- Dr. Firamsteap, who was a cotemperary of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and for many years astronomer reyal, had, like most men of st- 
perior learning m those days, the reputation among the lower 
orders ‘of being able to foretel events. in this persuasion, a poor 
washerwoman of Greenwich, who had been robbed at night of a 
parcel of lien, came to him, and with great anxiety requested him 
to use his art, to let her know where the linen was, and who had 
robbed her. The doctor, who was a humeurist, thought he would 
jadulge himself in the joke; he bade the peer woman stay, and 
be would see what he could.do; perhaps he might let her knew 
where she might find it ; but whe the rersens were he would act 
wudertake to infarm her, for as she conid have no positive proof 
toreonvict them, it would be useless! He then set about drawing 
Geoles, squares, &c. to amuse ‘her; and after some time, told her 
ifshe woulkl.go into a particdlar field, she would find the whole 
bandled upd a part.of the ditch. The woman repaired there im- 
mediately, and found it. She came back with great haste and 
joy to thank the doctor, and offered hisnhabf a crown as a token 
of her gratitude, that being as much as she could afford. The 


docter, more surprised than the woman, told her, Godd-worlan, 


I, am heartily glad you have found your linens but’ you 
I knew nothing of it, and intended only te-joke with you, and then 
to haveread you a lecture on the folly of applying to any person 
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to know events not in the bia power to tell; but I see Satan 
bas a mind [ should deal with him: I am determined however I 
will not; 80 never come or send any one to me any more, on such . 
occasions, for i never wie atteipt: such an affair po whilst I 
live.” 

How well would it be for ene, if all would ~~ like this 
great astronomer, to be content to leave future events to Him, 
who has mercifully concealed'them from our eyes; what is ab- 
surdly called fortune-telling would then exist no longer, to the 
disgrace of what is — an enlightened age, and a Gospel day! 


MAGWANIMOUS CRIMINAL. 


Mr. Ryzanp, the artist; whowgsexecuted in 1789, for forgery, 
so conciliated the friendship of the governor of Tothill Field’s 
Bridewell, where he was confined, that he not only had the 
liberty of the whole house and garden, but when the other pri- 
soners were locked up of an evening, the governor used to take 
him out with him, and range the fields to a considerable distance. 
His friends, anticipating the consequences of a trial, at this time, 
concerted a plan by which Ryland was to effect his escape in one 
of these excursions, and which was to have been executed in such 
a niannér, that the exoneration of his guardian must have followed. 
of course. But,' probable as it/appeared, when mentioned tothe 
unfortamate man, he was'so farfrom acceding, that he protestéd,; 
that if he was at that moment'to meet his’ punishment, hée-would 
embrace it with all its terrors, rather than betray.a confidence so 
humanely given. He was deaf to remonstrance, and preferred-to 
suffer death rather thar. betray. his. friend. How widely do the 


ways of God towards us differ from those-of man towards;his_ 
fellow. whowould thus willingly sabmit himself to the jas ~~ 


tice of his 6fferided ‘Maker, is-stre free pardon through the 
merits and intercession of the Redeether bit for the magnaninions 
and unhappy artist, no. sich mercy could be found? 


MIRACULOUS ESCAPE. 


he Ultimo, awhile a mason was ens 
gagedat the bottom of a well about 30 feet-in- depth, adjoining 
the house of Mr. Sharp, vintner, at Dollar, in Scotland; the 
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people employed near the top were struck with horror, on seeing 
the well completely closed over the unfortunate workman. Every 
hand was instantly to work, the nature of the case brought plenty 
of assistance. A lingering hope though faint, animated thei; 
exertions, and, after a most laborious digging, their humane 
efforts were crowned with a consoling peep into the prisoner's 
HARD Case, where they found him snugly placed, and ready ta 
assist in the removing the last bucket of earth. On feeling some 
earth giving way, he had placed himself erect, with his back close 
to the side of the well, and, most providentially for his preserva. 
tion the sides meeting, had formed an arch over him, and he 
escaped unhurt. Surely, such a wonderful deliverance must have 
filled his heart with gratitude to Almighty God. P, 


_—— 
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From Western Africa. 


A MISSIONARY thus describes the liberation of the poor victims from s 
captured slave vessel. ‘‘1 cannot describe the scene which occurred when 
we arrived at Regent’s Town. I have seen many landed, but never bebeld 
such an affecting sight as I now witnessed. As soon as we came in view, ail 
the people ran out of their houses toward the road, to meet us, with loud 
acclamations. When they beheld the new people, weak and faint, they 
caught hold of them, carried them on their backs, and led them up toward 
my house. . As they lay there exhausted on the ground, many of our people 
-recognised their friends and relatives: and there was a general cry of “ Oh} 
Massa !”"—**‘ My Sister !’’—** My Brother !”—** My Sister My Country- 
man! he live in the sanie town !”—*‘* My Countrywoman !” &c, 

The poor creatures, who were very faint, having just come out of the 
hold of a slave vessel, did not know what- had befallen them; nor whether 
they should laugh or cry, when they beheld the éountenances of those whom 
they had supposed to have been long dead; and whom they now sa¥ 
clothed, clean, and, perhaps, with healthy children in their arms. 

In short, I cannot do justice to the scene—it was beyond description, 
None of us: could ‘refrain from shedding tears, ‘and lifting up our hearts in 
prayer and praise to the wonder-working God, ' whose ways are in the deep. 


From Mr. Johnson’s Journal we extract 2 poneage, which shews the pre- 
valence among the idolaters of Africa, of the very notions and practices 
reprobated, by the prophets. One evening, a young man thus. address? 
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Massa; them words you talk last night strike me very much. When you 
preach, you read the 15th and 16th verses of the forty-fourth chapter cf 
Isaiah, and explain them, you shew how our country-people stand. Me 
say ‘‘ Ah! who tell Massa all this? He never been in my country.” You 
say, ‘‘Do not your country people live in that fashion?” I say, ‘ Yes, 
that true: God knows all things: He put them things in the Bible.” Massa, 
I so sure that the Bible is God's Word, for man cannot put all them things 
there, because he no see it. That time I live in my country; I live with 
a man that make Greegree. He take me into the bush, and teach me to 

make Greegree too. He shew. me one tree: he say, that Greegree-tree: he 
take country axe, and cut some of that tree: he make a god; and he take 
the leaves and that which was left, and give me to carryhome. When we 
come home, he make a fire; and all the people come and sit round the fire. 
Then they cook and eat. When they done eat; the man take the leaves of 
the Greegree-tree, and burn them in the fire; and then all the people stand 
round the fire, and clap their hands, and cry ‘‘ Aha! Aha!” Massa, when 
you read that verse (Isaiah xliv. 16.) I can’t tell you what I feel. You then 
begin to talk about the text (verse 20), He feedeth 6n ashes, and I was struck 
again; for when they done cry “ Aha! Aha!” they take the ashes, and 
make medicine, they give to people when they be sick. You been see some 
Greegree which look like dirt; that is the same ashes; they carry that 
round them neck, and they eat it sometimes. You see, Massa, our poor 
eouutrymen feed upon ashes. For true, the Bible God’s Word. 


_ From Sierra Leone. 


When Mr. Diiring was 80 far restored as to be considered out of danger, 
he says, **I was visited, one forenoon, by some women of the congregation ; 
who, on my asking them how they did, said, ‘‘ We fear too much this time 
that you will die.” Jasked them if they thought they loved me more than 
the Lord did. ‘* Suppose,” I said, “‘ that He is pleased to call me away by 
death, it is because He wants me no more to be sick, but to enjoy that peace 
which remaineth for His people.”—** True, Massa,” said une of them; * sup- 
pose the Lord no send you here to teach usand take care of us, we can’t stand 
the same fashion this time;” meaning that they owed every thing to His 
mercy: ‘* but,” she added, ** Massa, we don’t love you for it at all: we no 
thank the Lord Jesus Christ that hesend you,and Mr. Johnson, ‘and all white 
people, to teach us the right way and good eeramitieces-*: attributing 
my illness to their own ingratitude t0-God. 

During my sickness, a report had been spread among them, that I at this 
time eould not get better in this country, and that, in cumsequence, I should 
be obliged to go to Europe. Of this I was informed by these women, for the’ 
first time. I assured them ofthe contrary; and told thenr that it had never, — 
as yet, entered my mind to leave them, unless I had a sickness that could not 
possibly be ctred in this country, or that the society which had sent me to 
them should think fit to call me home. ‘‘Massa,” said they, *‘ all the people 
are troubled much fur this palaver.” “ Then,” said’T, * go tell all the peo-- 
ple that it is not true.” 
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| SOLOMON’S DESCRIPTION OF OLD AGE, 
(From Dr. Wardlaw’s Lectures on Ecclesiastes.) 
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Our readers will remember that the following interesting passage, which 
ts worthy of the most serious consideration of the young, precedes Solomon's 
description of old age: Ecclesiastes, Chap, X1. and XII.— 
fae © Rejoice, O young mun, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
at hh days of thy youth, and walkin the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of 

ie in thine eyes: but know thou, that for all these (things) God will bring thee 
| | 4] into judgment. Therefore remove sorrow from thy heart, and put away 
ih evil from thy flesh: for childhood and youth (are) vanity.” . 
At; Coke “* Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days 
come not,” 
: Solomon adds, ‘* Nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have ne 
pleasure in them.” We shall not detain our readers longer from Dr. Ward- 
a law's exquisitely beautiful explanation of the preceding passage, than merely 
: to remark, that the whole description is inserted in Sacred Writ, to enforce 
(i the infinite importance of early piety, and to induce us to seek God before the 


arrival of old age. 


If you survive the ** days of evil,”— if you are not cut off in youth or in 
manhood, — old age must come upon you; ‘* the years must draw nigh when 
you shall say, I have no pleasure in them :” — that is, no pleasure from the 
sources which yielded it before, — no pleasure of the kind to which you gave 
up your earlier days. Those things which gratified your youth, and kept it 
in thoughtless merriment, will then lose their relish, and cease to be enjoyed ; 
and if you have not previously *‘ remembered your Creator,” and provided 
other and more enduring pleasures, a!as! how cheerless will be the years of 
your declining life ! — Before these years draw nigh, thei, lay, up for them 
suitable enjoyment. The only satisfying pleasures, the only pleasures which 
will then remain, will be those of true religion. When every other spring 


, D _ thas run dry, or its streams have become vapid or nauseous, the “ wells of 

Ue |. salvation” will ccntinue in all their fulness, and freshness, and sweetness, 

i 17 The blessed truths of God will yield to the soul: consolation and peace, and 

be tranquil gladness, and animating hope. Instead of bitter and unavailing 

a regrets for pleasures that are past and can never return, you will experience, — 
b amidst the felt exhaustion of nature, amidst the ‘ labour and sorrow” of 


fourscore years, a ‘‘ joy with which a stranger cannot intermeddle.” Lean- 
ing on the arm of Divine love and power, you will pass without fear through 
the “‘ valley of the shadow of death,” and be ‘‘ gathered to the grave, 5% 
shock of corn, fully ripe, is brought iv in his season.” 

The same idea of the cheerless condition of age, without provision made 
for its happiness by timely piety, or rather, the view of those circumstances. 
in age that render the supports and consolations of religion peculiarly neotss, 
sary, is expanded in _ 7 

Verse 2. ‘* While thesun, or ike light, orthe moon, or the stars, be not 
darkened, nor the clouds return after the rain.” 
The darkening of the sun and the cheering light of day, and of the moos 
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and stars that illuminate and ae the night, may be explained either 
literally of the dimness of vision that is incident to old age, or in one or other 
of two figurative senses; of the cessation of the sprightly enjoyment of the 
lights of heaven, in those years of which the old man says, ‘I have no plea- 
sure in them ;” or of the gloom of affliction, the darkness of those troubles 
to which age is liable, which occasion dull days and wearisome nights, sun 
and moon being alike shrouded in obscuring’clouds: ‘The first of these views’ 
identifies the expression in meaning with another in the subsequent descrip- 
tion of old age, —‘** and those that look out of the windows be darkened.” 
The second and third are so closely connected, that they may be considered . 
as one, — the infirmities, amd uneasinesses, and troubles of age being the 
principal cause of light itself ceasing to charm, and losing its quickening 
and spirit-stirring influence. The expression thus stands in contrast with 
that in the seventh verse of the preceding chapter, ‘‘ Truly the light is 
sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” 

‘‘ The clouds returning after.the rain’”’ is a beautiful figure for a suc- 
ceasion cf troubles. Between those clouds that darken the sky of age, there 
is but little interval. They may rack and disperse for a short while, and the 
spirits be eased and lightened ; buat instead of the continuance of the ‘‘ clear 
shining after rain,”’ the clouds return, and the sky is overcast anew. — Not 
only do the distresses of advanced life multiply from the enlarging circle of 
family connections and of ‘‘ children’s children,” in all whose trials the old 
father’s heart is interested; but the exhaustion of the bodily energies, and 
the general sinking of nature, afford little respite from varied, and some- 
times indescribable, feelings of uneasiness and distress. ‘The varieties in the 
condition of old men are, it is true, very considerable; and to some the de- 
scription before us is much less applicable than to others. We meet at times 
with cases, in which, even to fourscore years and ten, the sky continues un- 
usually serene, the “ cloudy and dark days” being rather the exception to 
those of sunshine and cheerfulness. But Solomon’s representation is net. 
that of extraordinary instances, but of what may in general be expected. 


(To be continued.) 


OUTLINES OF CONCHOLOGY.. 
[From Time’s Telescope for the present Year.} | 


[Concluded from page 


32. “patella, limpet’ inhabitant, a Sluz. 


Limpets are found in great abundanee, op.rocky ¢oasis, adhering ta rocks and stones; ; 
the fresh water species attach themselves to aquaiic plants : they all affix themselves so 
tenaciously, that itis with difficulty they are removed without injury. 

The common limpet frequénts the same situations as the periwinkle, and is equally 
abundant. Although used by the ancients as an article of food, i is seldom broughi to 
market in thiscountry. Among thé villages along ‘the coast of Scotland this shell-fish - 
used, and its juice,.obtained by boiling, mixed with oatmeal, is held in 
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high estimation. It is Considered in season about the end of May. The chief excellence 
of the limpet, however, is as a bait. It is very easily obtained from the rocks, from 
which the fishermen detach it with a knifé, and it is eagerly seized by all the littoral 
fish which are sought afier. To the haddock it is very acceptable. 


33. Dentalium, tooth-shell; inbabitant, a Terebella, 


‘staat shells are all marine; théy may be found on sandy beaches at low water; 
generally in a perpendicular or obfique direction, beneath the sand or mud, and are 
discoverable by a slight depression on the su: face. 


34. Serpula, worm-shell; inhabitant, a Terebel/a. 


Like the last genus, these are confined to the ocean, anu cre often found in consider 
able numbers, attached to other shells, stones, and plants. 


35. Teredo, ship-worm ; inhabitant, a Terebella or Ascidia. 


There are not more than four known species of teredo. Of these, two are found {n 
holes,-which they perforate in wood ; ‘a third, in the seed-vessels of a plant which grows 
in the East Indies, and called, by Linnxus, xylocarpum granatum ; aud the fourth, (the 
gigantic teredo, in mud at the bottom of the ocean, on the coast of the island of Battoo 
near Sumatra. The shells of the latter are between five and six feet in length. 

Great numbers of the ship-worm, which are supposed to have been introduced from 
India into Europe, are sometimes found in the sides and bottoms of shins; so much 80, 
as even to endanger their sinking. By means of their hard and cutting jaws, they are 
able to penetrate into any timber, except such as is of an extremely firm and conipact 
substance. They, however, bore as seldom as possible across the grain; for, after 
they have penetrated a little way, they turn, and continue with the grain tolerably 
straight, until they meet with another shell, or a knot. ‘Their course then depends on 
the nature of the obstruction: if considerable, they prefer making a short turn back, in 
form of a syphon, rather than to continue for any distance across. Colonel Montagu 
states, that he had an opportunity of examining a great number of these shells in the 
dock-yard at Plymouth, where every possible means have been tried to prevent the 
ravages which are committed by them. Although they have not been known in this 
country more than fifty or sixty years, they are now become naturalized to our climate, 
and havq of lite, very considerably increased in numbers. Piles which had not beea 
in the water more than four or five yeats, though of solid oak, were found, on exami- 
nation, to be greaily perforated’ by them. In the year 1730, the inhabitants of the 
United Provinces were under serious alarm concerning these ~vorms, which had made 
dreadful depredations in the piles that support the banks of many parts or :>se coasts. 
One of the persons who had the care of the coasts at that time, observed, to his astonish- 
ment, that some of the timbers were, in the course only of a few months, made so full of 
holes, that they could be beaten to pieces with the least force. Although, when the mud 
was scraped off, the perforations did not appear much larger than to admit a pins 
head, yet the piles, on being split lengthwise, were found full of large passages, oF 
hollow cylindrical ducts, each of which contained a worm, inclosed in its icstaceous 
tube, which it exactly filied. The most efficacious method which has hitherto been dit 
covered, to preserve timber from the ravages of these womns, is that which is now 
‘adopted in the dock at Plymouth, ‘to: cover all the parts which are under water with 
short broad-headed nails. These s90n cover the whole surface with a strovg coating of 
rust, which is found to be altogether impenetrable to the animals. 


36. Sabella, concrete-shell; inhabitant various, as Nereis, Amphitri/e, &c. 


It is not at present determined by the most able conchologists, whether this genus bas 
a claim to its present situation ‘aimong tes aceous shells, but.as no better or more 
natural situation has been assigned to it, «we ieave it as*previously arranged. The spe: 
cies are fousd in the sea, and gisqia fresh water ditcbes,.sometimes affixed 40 rocks 20d 
shells, and at otbers buried in the mud ar sand, 
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POETRY. 
THE MISSION ARY. 


Sez how the moon, fair regent of the night ! 
Sheds all around ber soft and silvery light; 

Her brighter glory hides the planets’ beads, 
And wide beneath her sweet effulgence spreads. 
So, the blest gospel herald o’er each land, 
Where mental darkness takes its horrid stand; - 
Reflects pure light along the dreary way, 

And turns their hellish night to heav’nly day. 
Scar’d with the blaze the heathen gods retreat, 
Or fall, and vanish from beneath his feet, 
Behold him landed on. some desert shore, 
Where Satan reigns and pagan tribes adore. 
Hear his blest call—ye sinners, bond or free, 
Behold your Lord, to Jesu bow the knee. 

To idols false, no longer homage pay, 
Henceforth the Prince of Peace alone obey: 
They hear his words, they listen to the sound, 
And nation after nation gathers round. | 

Aid then, Believers, aid the. brethren sent, | 
What to your Lord ye give, is only lent. 


Give much, ye rich, give amply from your store, 


Send your accepted mite, ye laboring poor ; 


And add your ardent prayers—by night and day,,; 


For millions perishing, unceasing pray. 

Ye genuine Christians, pour forth earnest prayer, 
That God may make them his peculiar care: 
Ward every danger from each sacred head, 


And on their pious toils his choicest blessings shed. 
ELIZABETH. 


SEPTEMBER. 


SEPTEMBER crown’d with golden grain, 
And wreath’d with many fragrant flow’rs; 

I love thee when I walk ihe plein, | 
Or sit in solitary bow’rs. 


With thee the tuneful wood-lark sings, 
Thine are the treasure-Jaden trees : 
And thine immuomerabie things, 
‘Which sweetty all combine to please: 
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But soon thy varied reign will close, | 
And months succeed severer far ; 
The ‘‘nodding groves” their grandeur lose, 
And Nature all be bleak and bare. 
Instructive Nature! when I see | 
Midst_brumal snows the primrose pales 


The vernal shoots on ev’ry tree, 
Or catch the fragrant summer gale. 


Or when the summer monthsare past,. _ 
And “sober autumn” dawns as now, 
“ When leaves and fruits are quitting fast 
; Their parent, weather-beaten bough. 


I love thee with a heart sincere, — 
And trace thee to the Source of Good; 
Admiring thro’ the changing year, 
‘©The beautifal vicissitude.” 


. 
- ee - on o 


THE SUCCESSION OF FLOWERS. © 


THE snowdrop, foremost of the lovely train, 
Breaks through the frozen soil; in calm disdain 
Of danger, robed like innocence, steps forth, 
And dares the threat’ning furies of the North, 
Long ere the sap is to the bud conveyed, 
“Midst icicles in varied forms displayed. 
Next peeps the crocus out, with timid afr, 
Sttll doomed the rage of howling blasts to bear: 
Afraid she seems ’ midst ruffian winds to shoot, 
Lies close, and hardly ventures from her root. 
The violet, stored with each emissive sweet, 
Like modes: virtue, seeks a calm retreat, 
And, though possessed of each attractive grace 
That in a royal garden might have place, 
She deigns our humble hedges to adorn, 
And decks the rugged feet of many a thorn. 
In comes the auricula ; arrayed she comes | 
In splendour,-and in liveliest beauty blooms : 
Scarce can the crystal lustte of her‘eye 
With her rich garment’s glossy satin vie : 
- Around her bed the sweet perfumes arise, 
And clouds of unseen incense,mount the skies- 
The tulips, all erect in gaudy show,.... > 
Flusb the parterre with a distinguished glow 
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Here wanton beauty. plays a thousand freaks - 


« 


A rich diversity of colours breaks. 

In variegated dyes ;.their cups unfold 

The blushing crimson, and the flaming gold, 

See next anemone’s fair bottom spread 

A circling robe;. rising dome. her head : 

See her loose mantle elegance supply ; 

Her bending tufts, exactest symmetry. 

The gay carnation, decked in varying dyes, 
Beauty with fragrance blended then supplies. 

See next the bold ranunculus expand, 

In graceful texture to the florist’s hand : 

In richest foilage destined to outvie, : 
It pours the soft.enamel on the 
Lilies of purest white, their-place.resume, 

In pleasing contrast to the-rese’s bloom. 

The rose, of brilliant hue, and perfumed breath, 
Buds, blossoms, dies, and still.is.sweet in death. 
To these, fresh flowers, that transiently preside, 

In quick succession crown the garden’s pride, 
With vivid radiance bursting forth to view, 

The treat enliven and the charm renew. 

All rise in different form, yet all agree 

To speak the praises of the Deity, 

Who gives to every plant and every flower, 

To show the wonders of creative power. 

While every plant and every flower conveys 

The transient natare of our fleeting days, 

Still deep reflection: paints, to human kind, 
Those flowers that decorate. the virtuous mind. 
These, watched by eonstant care, by heavenly aid, 
In beauty still matured; can never jade ; 

With life renewed, they shall survive the tomb, 
And deck a paradise with endless bloom, J. V. 8. 


‘REAL RICHES. 


‘ 


Colossians ii. .2,... 


1 quit the world’s fantastic joys, 
honours are but empty toys, 
. Her bliss an empty shade: | 
Like meteors.in.the midnight sky, 
That glitte® for.a while, and die, 
Her glories flash, and fade. 
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Let fools for earthly riches toil, | 

4 Let greedy minds divide the spoll, 

bbs ee ’Tis all too mean for me; 

| Aliove the earth, above the skies, 


My bold and-fervent wishes rise, 
My God, to heav’n and thee. 


- 


O source of glory, life and love! 
When to thy courts I mount above, 
On contempiation’s wings, 

1 look with pity and disdain 
On all the pleasures of the vain, 
On all the pomp of kings. 


Thy beauties rising in my sight, 
Divinely sweet, divinely bright, 
With rapture fill my breast; 
Though robb’d of all my worldly store, 
In thee I never can be poor, 
But must be ever blest. Miss H, Mong. 
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ON PRAYER. 
Behold he prayeth. Acts ix. 11. 


How sov’reign was that gracious voice 
Which first incif##d your ear 

To listen to the heav’nly voice 
That taught the worth of prayer. 


Now you can bow before the throne, 
And plead a Saviour’s blood ; 

Can all your griefs and woes bemoan 
Before a gracious God. 


His ear, attentive to your call, 
Regards your ev’ry sigh ; 

And when you fear that you shall fall, 
He brings salvation nigh. 


He loves to see each humble soul 
Lie prostrate in the dust, 

And, tho’ the waves of trouble roil, 
In God to put their trust. 


This is well pleasing to the Lord, 
Their cries attract His ear ; 

They plead His never-failing word— 

And God ¢@elights to bear. 
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Thrice happy they who thus are blest, 
Who thus surround the throne; 

He will compose their troubl’d breast, 
And make their wants his own. | 


THE WORD OF THE LORD. 


Frait man how vain! he boasting speaks to day— 


To-morrow, yea, the next succeeding hour, 
The changing fuce and alter’d tone display, 

His bending purpose or his failing pow’r. 
Again he speaks, all confident and gay, 

Some new design—the skies begin to low’r— 
And the next blast bears all his schemes away. 
Poor finite worm !—and canst thou never see, 

Loquacious as thou art, each word is vain, 

If He who ull things views before they be, 

Thy purpose cripple and thy pow’r restrain, 
Behold he looks thro’ all eternity-- 

He speaks—and each link of the endless chain 
Is but an amen to the first decree, 


TO THE SWALLOW. 


WANDERER! at last thou com’st awhile to reef 
Thy restless sail, for vaster voyage bound, 
Dark signal reading sage from ashen leaf, 
Last blown of spring, and first decaying found— 
I’ll not reproach thy season’s sojourning, 
As wayward fancy’s mood hath sometimes done, 
With that bad faith, whose summer-wooing wing 
Spurns fallen friends, and follows fortune’s sun ; 
But I will bless thee, and pronounce thee blest, 
Thou chartered libertine from winter’s chain, 


For that thou canst—till May-breeze breaks thy rest, 


Warming thy little pulse to love again,— 
Lay down thy head in safe, oblivious sleep, 


G.M.C, 


Or speed to sunnier isles beyond the deep. Fitz ADAM. 


CHRIST the WISDOM of GOD, and the POWER of GOD. 
Translations of Christum Dei Virtutem, et Dei Sapientiam. 


Ir Christ you know not, vain is all your lore, 


Old Street Road. 


If Christ you learn, you need know nothing more, 
BE. 
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— 


Harwell. 


Ir Christ you know not, though you should attain 
The height of human knowledge—all is vain— 


But if you know Him, you are wise indeed, 


In Him is all the knowledge that you need. © NEO-: 


THE SAME PARAPHRASED: 


Ir the bright Sun of Righteousness have shed _ 

His healing beams around thy favoured head; 

If Christ thon knowest, who, enthronedon high, — . 
Is beauty’s self in faith’s wetherial eye. 

All other knowledge then, however rure, 

Is in comparison beneath thy care. 

But if Immanuel be to thee unknown, 

And thou hast never learned Christ alone ; 

Then though philosophy should ¢rown thy name, 
Or science lead thee to the mount of fame : 

These only must the more thy folly show, : 
For without Christ thou still wrouldst nothing know! _‘T. €, 


~ 


I asx thee not, if-ancient lore 
Of Greece of Rome, tlry memory sture, 

Or powers of mind employ : 

Bat fora moment jay the pride 
_ Of human intellect aside, 
> And say, does Jesus crucified, 

Fill thee with holy joy ? 

_ If knowledge such as this impart, 
“Its sacred influence to thine heart, 

It sheds a lustre bright, | 
‘Lovely, ‘and blest beyond compare; 
Without it, learning’s but a snare, 
~“And science bat emits a glare, 

| false bewildering light. 


Ie Christ's eternal jove is known, 
If Ged his sacred. lighthag thrown 
Ver our beclouded‘eyes; 
Though earthly knowledge dees 
Possest of that which is-Divine, 
We are the truly wise. si: 
_ But if proud science lead us On,... 
And learning point us to the throne ° 
Wheresitstheidelfame; .... .; 
Though. wisdom grace our every look, . 
We nothing know, without the book 
Where Christ has writ bis name. 
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Evangelical Miscellany. 


OCTOBER, 1822. 


SUCCOTH- BENOTH. 


THIS ‘is a medal of the emperor Gordian, strack at 
Hierapolis in Syria,. where the worship of Succoth- 
Benoth prevailed; (see 2 Kings, xvii. 30) it commes 
morates his restoration from sickness, and is considered 
to be a very singular remain, especially on account of 
the inscription ‘‘ ADIR ‘BENOS” round:the head. The 
word dir it is, thought implies.a temporary. resident; 
or ‘‘ an inhabiter,’ and Benoth, being the same as the 
Venus of the Classical Mythology, it is evident that 
this translation of the name would read, ‘‘the Venus of 
the temporary residence.” ‘The import of the Hebrew 
word Succoth strongly favors this interpretation of Adir, 
and the etymology of Benoth appears equally to afford. 
it countenance. The crowned profile on one side is 
that of the recovering Emperor, on the other side, Cy- 
bele feeding the serpent Hygeia, an emblem of health, 
or of Esculapius the supposed God of Health. Behind 
Cybele is a small figure carefully wrapped up, intima- 
ting that convalescents should be warmly clad upon 
venturing abroad after recovery. This last figure is 
Telesphorus, another idol, to whom was attributed a. 
presiding care over convalescents. 
_ It appears both from sacred and profane history that. 
the Succoth-Benoth of the Babylonians, like the Venus. 
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of Greece and Rome, were worshipped with all sortgof 


licentiousness, which the very name abeve given ¢x. 
pressively intimates. It appears also to allude pointedly 
to those impure women of Moab and Midian (see Nu. 
bers xxv. also xxxi. 15, 16) “ who caused the children 


of Israel, through the counsel of Balaam, to conmit 
19) 


_ trespass against the Loru.” ‘Their vagrant habits are | | 


also well expressed in the words “ of the temporary te- 
sidence,” applied to their licentious Deity ; and those 
portions of the sacred Word we have just referred to, 
show the dreadful effects they produced upon the pub- 
lic and private morals of the ancient Israelites—effects 
which from similar causes are awfully prevalent even ih 
this Christian country, notwithstanding the solen 
warning and prudent counsel of the wise King (Pr. 
verbs ii, ¥. vii. ix.) addressed by him in the above 
chapters to the ‘sons of man.” ‘‘ O ye simpleunder 
stand wisdom, and ye fools be ye of an understanding 


LUCY AND HER 


; 


[Concluded from page 


Lucy attacked by a dangerous disorder.—Her humble resignation, wrphalen 
faith, and happy death, a few hours before the arrival of a letter from hg 
Dhaye.. 
Lucy had now left India more than four years, and had 
nearly attained her twelfth, year, still retaining that delicate 
appearance which she had brought with her from a bot 
climate, which indicated too feeble a state of, health 40 
promise long life. Excepting when she spoke, 
otherwise excited, not the smallest colour appeared in het 
cheeks, though her lips had’ acquired’ a fresher tints, but 
the expression of her countenance was peculiarly mild aud 
sweet, aud her whole manner partook of. that modesty #4 
courtesy which is seen in pious cliildren only, 
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LUCY AND HER DHAYE. 329 
At this time, however, when her lovely deportment had 
rendered her more dear than ever to her parents, to whom 
she was now became a sweet and interesting companion, 
she ‘was suddenly seized :with the disorder which had 
formerly threatened her'life; and which was now so rapid 


. dad alarming in its progress, that Mr. Grenville was soon 


made to see that he must shortly relinquish his little darling. 
into the hands of Him who had created and hitherto pre-. 
served her. 'To those who have not yet been-made to feel 
the anguish of a parent at the moment when-he first appre. 
hends that it may speedily be required of him: to give up a 
darling child to inevitable death, it would be impossible to 
give an idea of what passed in the mind. of Mr. Grenville,. 
when the plrysician hinted his despair of ‘Lucy’s recovery ;, 
and to those who have:suffered feelings of this kind, it: 
would be:needless to attémpt it: suffice it to say, that from, 
thé moment when Mr. Grenville apprehended the death. of. 
his child he seldom left the side of -her bed,. but tenderly 
watclied and' waited upon her incessantly, hanging affection- 
ately on every word.she uttered. She spoke but little, her. 
breath being short and feeble, and her cough frequent; but’ 
the few expressions which dropped from her were full of 
comfort. Papa,’ she said, ** don’t be uneasy—I am very- 
happy; I know that my Redeemer liveth ;——I know that L 


am going to him ;—-I know that my salvatiomis sure. Papa, 


we shall meet in-heaven, never to part; and* my dhaye will 
be in:heaven with: my-:first-mamma.” Your mamma was. 
pious, my Lucy,” said Mr. Grenville; ‘1 have since re- 
membered. many things: which she said and. did,. which: 
proved that she was so,; though I‘ did not-understand those 
things then.” “‘'Papa, you have often told me.so. before,” 
said Lucy, *‘ and the thought has often.-made me very: 
happy; I trust that my mamma is now with. her Saviour, . 
and my dhaye too will be happy. I am not uneasy about 
my dhaye, 1 -know that she willbe turned to God-before 
she What makes you think .so, Lucy ?’ said Mrs, 
Grenville,: who: stood by. Because 1 know that the 
F£3. 
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blessed Lord will not deny my request, though shall :not 
live to see my prayer fulfilled; but that is of:no consequenge, 
I. feel however: assured of my dhaye’s salvation, because. 
I think that God would not-have put> it into my heart 4o, 
pray for her, had he not» intended. to fulfil {my 
therefore that she will‘be happy.’ But you. de not 
place any merit:in:your-prayers, Lucy, do you said Mrs, 
Grenville. “ No,’ mamma, no,” said Lucy, ** what age my. 
prayers—poor® sinful ‘prayers. but then consideb-the. 
power of him who: taught: me to pray, and: put the words 
into my ‘moutli; +he did not: put those-words: in my: mouth 
in vain, neither will’ he disappoint me, for I have pleaded 
his own! promises to him, and £ know that I shall notbe 
confounded.” Dear child,” said Mrs. Grenvilie, taking 
her pale hand within hers, “‘:noj my ‘child, you will notibe 
disappointed- im Him whom you ‘have: trusted; for those 
who come to the Redeemer shallin no wise be cast:out.”»' 

‘From time to'time, whilst she had: power to spea’:, Luey: 
continued to express her entire confidence: in: her Savioury 
addressing herself at different times: to the’ three distinct 
persons of the Trinity, and appearing to: be fully sensible of 
all which they had jointly and respectively: done: for ber: 
“ T thank thee, O my Father,” she at one. time said, though 
softly; as'to herself, ‘¢ for that Jove which led:thee to send 
thine only begotten Son-to die for me. I thank thee, O my 
Saviour, for all that thou hast done for me, and all that 
thou ‘wilt do for the-dear friends I.Jeave on-earth. I :thank 
thee, O blessed and glorious Spirit, for cleansing this wicked 
heart, and preparing me: for glory; vile as ‘I am; pooy 
miserable, sinful-creature.” She at another time said, 
I shall’ soon enter into glory, and: be. found’ without spot. 
wrinkle, or any’such thing and. my dhaye teo, 
my dhaye too, my poor dhaye, mamma; I ‘know that she 
will be converted,” I could: say much.of geadaal de 
parture of this little girl, but these scenes are ever paistul 
to-dwell upon; thoygh in the case of Lucy they were filled 
With such delightful hope; but we willipass over thege.sad 
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particulars, and ‘satisfy ourselves with saying; that the: last, 
broken words of Lucy were expressive of perfect confidence: 
in her Redeemer; after which she:seemed' to loselall: 
sciousness to the present scene, and: having: previously: 
sliffered much, ‘ati length expired without .a groan:orcon-: 
vulsien, her blessedi spirit departing with one deep:sigh. 

Her father: stoodwatchingher for the last/ hour. without 
uttering a word, but»Mrsi Grenville wept bitterly; and-at: 
the moment wher she closed: her eyes; she:-pressed her: 
mouth on the breathless lips of her darling, and exclaimed, 
“ Oh! Lucy; Lucyandiis it-all over+~have Iost/my: Luey: 
for ever!” Forever,” repeated ** nos; nos 
we shallisee our child blessed child in: evers 
lasting glory. | 

On ‘the evening of'that on. which these: mourning, 
parents: had beem bereaved. of their little ydachng;. a. letter! 
from India was putiinto the hand of Grenville, stating;: 
that the loss of the Arley Castle had: been a: false’ report; 


and thatrthe missionary who was charged with Lacy’s:com~ 


mnission had arrived: in India. ‘* A few hours since,” said 
Mr. Grenville, brushing a tear from‘his eye, ‘a few:hours: 
since, Lucy, our beloved:Lucy, would have been able to have 
rejoiced. in this news;» but. new, now,” he said; “ ‘no happy: 
news can ever reachyher:more.’” So saying, ke threw down: 
the letters, and gave way. to an agony of. natural’ feelings 
My husband, my. beloved husband,” said the'tender 
Grenville, Lucy.was-a few hours ago inithe land of hope; 
but hope is now swallowed sup ini glory; and let: us: take 
this letter not only as an earnest, that alt the: expectations’ 
of: Lucy respecting ber dhaye will be: fulfilled, but alse ana 
sweet and seasonable assurance: that her own salvation/isi 
and that she is now-rejoicing 
insalvation and the climes)of:bliss.”’ | | 

‘The following spring Mr. and Mrs. Grenville were blessed 
with-another hittle girl, who: promising to resembile:the dittle 
darling whom they had lost, was ‘baptized by: the: beloved 
name of: Lucy; and the younger Lucy andiher little brother, 
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332 ‘LUCY AND HER DHAYE. 
when old enough to accompany their mother in a walk, 
were not unseldom taken to visit the grave of the elder 
Lucy; where, whilst the mother related to them many little 
anecdotes fondly remembered of this lovely and pious child, 
they would press their rosy lips against the grassy mound, 
beneath which her mortal remains rested perfect peace... 
’ We conclude the his.ory of Lucy and her dhaye bya 
paragraph from a letter received several ‘years afterwards 
from the missionary above-mentioned : ‘*1 had never for- 
gotten,” said he, * the commission of a charming child, 
given me before I left England, and had in consequence: 
taken inexpressible pains to trace the woman for whose 
conversion she had expressed such earnest and. dutiful 
interest. I had, however, been disappointed in every en- 
deavour to discover this person, till being removed to my 
last station, not very far from Dehli, a European lady im 
my immediate neighbourhood asked me if I: had been 

acquainted in England with a family of the name of Gren — 
ville, and told me that she had a female servant who had: 
once resided in the family when in India. 1 eagerly caught 
at this information, and begging to see the woman, dis 
eovered that I had at length found the person so long 
sought. She appeared to be much older than I had ex- 
pected to see her, as the nurse of Lucy; but I soon recol-. 
lected what I had often heard, that the natives of India age 
much faster than European women. I delivered the parcel: 
and letter of her foster chiid, which she received with 
extreme interest, exclaiming, as she looked at each article, 
‘Ah! mereé baba—mereé Lucy—mereé betée.’ At length 
melting into tears, and pressing her lips upen the various 
little gifts, she cried with vehemence, ‘ May my child 
live—may my Lucy “live long—may God prosper am 


protect her.’’ I took ‘this occasion to translate the letter # 


her, and open-to her the purport-of my message. By this 
she seemed puzzled and confounded; spoke of her cast 
and her family; asked how she could renounce all theses 


but at the same ij: seemed. to have a feeling that gootk 
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was intend 
L had: obtained: for the purpese. of collecting.a native Con- 
gregation, and her lady,was)so: king as to, take, care that, her 


was sensible of anyimpression madempanhen mind, though 


she- continned:to Sheer 


length, however, she-was with.some, disorder, which 
rendeped her unfit for service; and-her Jady at the. same time 


‘quitting. station, she was left Ina the 


bazar, a few, rupees; acfeww silver ornaments, and her, Lucy's 
presents, being: all. her; property... Finding, her, in. this 
situation, Ljusited. henstotake small dwelling, in. 
pound, my, gardeng which, Axelling, indeed t 


little chapel. aa, 1. had; not, yet given 
hen the: moneys sent her, her beloved: child,; I now, pare 


in, smallquantities, might want 
it. This: poor; woman, though; talking. of her hee 
circumstance was much: in her'faveur, in assisting hert® 
overcome fears. of. the world:. Fos some,months, howe. 
ever, after. her. removal tinto, my, family, she 


sensible to dhe power. of religion: though hes, attendance on 


the word: was, regular, joined ist. prayer, 
after a while, howevers aasighness — 


near L saw @ change; thigehange became from, time to,time 
dengthy sought to. bes 


thon -commersiont) 4 
and can: solemndy friends,is Englandy 
the commission to, seek out poor 


satisfactory! proafs.of ‘true. conversion: than: 


Many: ofeyou,, my'young have ¢ 


-addressing.this, women, both 


causedite, be, prepared; on. parpese: for her, close, by 
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heathen women in foreign lands, and others among you by 
English women, who are as utter strangers to their Sariou; 
as Lucy’s beloved dhaye. May I not hope that 'the’éy. 
ample of Lucy may induce you also to seek the spititial 
good of these persons to whom you owed the coimfort of 
your early years; remembering, that if nothing else remains 
which you can do for them, you have a friend in heaven'who 
has said, “ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name that will Tdo: 
that the Father may be glorified in the Son.”—( John xiv.13. ) 
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MEEKNESS AND PASSION. 


[Continued from page 307.] 

THE wisdom and goodness of God are strikingly dis- 
played in the use that He makes of circumstances and 
events, and in His rendering them subservient to the pro- 
motion of His own glory and the real happiness of man. 
Frequently has a family been thfown into a sea of distress, 
and all hope of being rescued has been taken away: neither 
sun, bor moon, nor stars, have appeared——whien lo! light 
has sprung up; the Providence of God has uttered its 
voice—-* It is I, be not afraid.” In such a situaticn was 
Abraham and Jacob, and the Children of Israel in the view 
of the Red Sea. 


“ God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 
The preservation of the Jews from the diabolical designs 
of Haman, may all be traced to the apparently trifling eit 
cumstance narrated in Esther vi. 1: ‘ On that night could 
not the king sleep.” 1 refer.the reader to the sequel 
Without entering into any historical facts, let us glance a 
our own lives, and we shall discover many events that have 
been rendered of the highest importance, and produced 
the most salutary results. Happy are the characters who: 
resign themselves implicitly to the Divine direction, and 
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humble faith (and Lead 
me in thy, truth and..teaoh me, for,thou art therGod my 


the}, gravious»Jehovab will say; 


instruct thee: and. teach thee in the way thou. shalt 
I will guide thee: with mine eyeey, 


Sir, Herbert, .Glanyille ruminated onthe 
-introduged into the j¢onversation between him 


He examined the various texts of Seriptare which had ‘been 
marked,.on, the subject of human) depravity,:moral‘inability, 
conversion to God, salvation by Christ alone, &c:. He saw. 
that vital Christianity was altogether different from. the. 


religion of names, forms, and ceremonies; in a word, that, : 
he never possessed. the, religion of..the Bible, the religion of. 


the heart,,,, Astomushed at his ignorance, alarmed at his: 
guilt, and trembling at the prospect of danger, his language: 
was, What, must,,I do, to..be,. saved?» A black ‘eatalogue, 
swelled with the sins and transgressions of many ‘years, was; 
constantly \in -his view;, his. ridicule \\of religion;: his in- 
sensibility-in the pablie..worship of -God,. his neglect end! 


profanation, of the-Sabbath, his oaths and, falsehoods, years 


spent withoutpirayer and days without reflection, all passed ” 
in distinegs@rder. before him. 


he turned over the leaves of the Bible that lay:béfore'him, - 
he cast his eyes upon the Scripture: bear: the in- 


dignation of the Lord, because:l have rebelled'against him,” 


No words could be, more.appropriate to ‘the’ state of his 
mind. ;‘* It is. true, O Lord,” exclaimed he involuntarily 


Ihave, indeed sinned. against ‘thee, and incurred thy 


righteous. indignation will beat’ it ‘with patielicg 


signation, but’ ‘cannot. atetie’ foray faults, 
Have. mercy! God marcy ihe a» 


miserable. sinnet.” .-Such were’ the ‘penitential 


Sir Herbert, and ‘such was his prayers « 
There resided in‘one of Herbert's a 

= pair, well known amongst‘ their Reighbours’ as. very decent, 

religious people. Old Jonathan and Margaret. lived upon: 


No longer did he wotider’at 
the afflidtion that had befallen) himself and family; ‘and as’ 
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a small pension which had been secured to them for past 
services. hey had been regarded as too religious, and 
various tales carried to Sir Herbert had excited his pre. 
judices so strongly against them, that he insisted on 
relinquishing the cottage, and forbad his servants to hare 
any correspondence with them. In one of his walks round 
his domain he happened to approach the cottage, and 
looking towards it, perceived Jonathan with a book in his } 
hand reading to Margaret, who was knitting. The quick ¢ye 
of the good old dame soon caught a glimpse of Sir Herbert, | 
and she determined to go out and pay her respects to him, 
and if possible, gain his consent for them to remain inthe 
cottage, She instantly arose, and going towards the Ba- 
ronet made a low curisy, and requested permission to say 
a few words. ‘* Certainly,” said he mildly, “ certainly 
Margaret ;” and without further ceremony entered 
the cottage. 

- All very neat and clean indeed,” said he; “ Jonathan, 
I'am happy to see you looking so well.” 

Sonathan.—Thank Honor; by the of Gol 
lam very well. 

Sir Herbert —-Yes! *tis all of His goodness indeed, and 
of His‘mercy alone that we exist at all, and that we'ate 
not cut down as cumberers of the ground. 

-Fonathan.—Ah, Sir! ‘he delighteth in mercy, and where 
sih:abounded grace doth mucli more abound. 

uSir Herbert.—I hope shall find “it ‘so. 

Margaret. (Stepping forward and -curtsying 
bly request your Honor ‘will please to allow us to a 
in the cottage. If you: ‘have heard any thing against us, | 
assure your Honor it is not: that we- to “say 
we aré Without faults; oh, no!) we have ‘many sins to 
knowledge, and if God were fo judge us according to ov 
crimes, He would drive from gracious for 
ever, 

Sir Herbert —(Sighitty may now be quite 
and‘eontinue’ Where~you are. I ‘begin: to perceive hire 
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acted hastily concerning you, and henceforth regard me 
as your friend and protector. Pray, Jonathan, what book 
were you reading? 

Jonathan.—A very excellent book i in my humble estima- 
tion, please your Honor. “Come and welcome to Jesus 
Christ” is the title, and it treats of the ability and wma, 3 
ness of our Lord and Saviour to receive sinners. 

Sir Herbert.—( Looking over it with great eagerness. _ 

[ should like to read it, Jonathan, perhaps you can spare it 
for a day or two. 

_Jonathan.—Certainly your: honor, if you. delire it; but 
I fear you will think it too religious. 

_ Sir Herbert fetched another deep sigh, and putting the 
book in his pocket, said, “1 cannot say much yet on the 
subject of religion; but when I see you again, I will give © 
you my opinion upon it. Farewell honest man, may God 
bless you and Margaret.” 

‘“ What can this mean,” said Jonathan.” ‘“ Didn’t I'tely 
thee. hastily,” rejoined Margaret, ‘¢that the Lord would 
appear for us? Commit thy way vas the Lord, trust also 
in Him, and He will bring it to pass.” : Esher 

“There is something more 9 we know,” rejoined 
Jonathan, as he put his spectacles into the case, ‘ yes, yes, 
there is something upon his mind, that’s certain, Who 
knows but his late‘affliction has led him to God!” _., 

‘It may be so indeed! for there are many ways of cop- 
veying Divine instruction to: the mind. God speaketh once 
yea twice, but man perceiveth it not, until the spirit opens 
the ears, and impresses the mind, and thea he panes is 
given-up to Him.” 

“I remember,” replied “in my youthful days, 
that. my. conscience was often alarmed when I thought upon - 
my sinful conduct. I.made many resolutions to act better, 
but the first temptation led me astray. There is a great 
difference between all this and true conversion to God.*”: 


 . “There i is a great deat of difference between startling-or terrifying t the 
mind, and working a thorough change in it: Apparations from the other 
VOL, VII. N. 5. Gg 
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dear yours Beaufort, I sheuld not) woader if he- be 
going to,see his honor,, for Betty Ding!< told that be i 
ikely, he's always in 
The reader may ba infersed that the reports which 
had been circulated againsé this good: couple arose’ from the 
following. circumstance. One: of the barenet’s 
happened to pase by their cottage one evening, heard a 
voice in a. supplicating, tone, pleading for ‘pardon-and ‘for: 
sgiveness.. He listened and necognised the voice of Jonathan. 
 Lorsbwe have summed against thee, andeun iniqnities are 
more im. number then the haizs of our heed, thou: kmowest 
the great crimes we have committed, our owa hearts con- 


? 


alk” ‘The servant hastened home, as soon as he heard the 


y | demn us, and thou art greater thati. our hearts, and. knowest | 
| last sentence, and entering the kitchen almost breathiess, 


communicated to the mst, that he had made an important 


‘discovery ; that he Had heart the oll hypocrite Jonathan 


| 
| eonfessing his sins, and that he wes convinced that he and 
ae hie wife bad committed some murder or robbery, of some 
gteat offence. This was mentioned. tothe lady's. maid,, who 
thought it quite sight mistress. ‘This, added 
to. some reports of Jonathan's, being tinetured with. nietho-— 
dism, and therefore an enemy ic ¢hurehand state, influenced 


and withthe gospel, is, omiy able to change and new mould the heart— 
When; ap any timé 'you find yourselves under! convietion, there ought to be 

_ ‘the titmost/concera that, this grace of God He not received tu vain;! or'in 

words, that such convictions be act for by,stifling.or tareing 
mway from them, the will,gease to of 

any. real benefit, apd service to excusing from, time ume, 
your regard to the iinpressions which ade’ on ‘as minds, ¢ ‘most 
important, things’ wil} ivss ‘theft force; hid. the “mast darnest solicitations, 


will become, but as an ugcectain and unheeded 
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Prunus, 995 
Jesus, shell seffer persecution; Ptisvot a there prefessict 
of religion that excites the hatred and malice of the*wortd: 
but it is the exhibition of the effects of religion of the 
heart, and\.j@ the life, ‘that fills the worldly: mind’ With 
indignation, ;. while. the \capd-table, tie theatie, the borse- 
an alienation to the ‘duties of teligton; <it is-well, 
The appleads such a and extelehis 
conduct!. Butdet @ thaw act and speak tn 
a christian, let him date to besingdlar, and walk with God 
in public and in ptivate, and the world wilt qondemn hing, 
as & pretender, ahypocrite,’ tighteous over 
celted, presumptuous, any ‘thing and every’ thing But a 


thot transi 
Marx Bishopof Man, immediately, upon enter- 
ing on his bishoprick, was much impressed with the. importaitee 
of a translation of the Moly Scriptares. The gospel of Sti Mat 
thew had been translated into Manks, and printed in 1749+ @ 
the Fertaihder of ‘the’ Gospels aiid Acts were found among thé 
papers Of his verierable predecessor: these We comfftted to 
of bis clergy for revision: “Ath edition of 1006 vapies Was printed 
in 1763, and the following year Dr: H. addressed /letterto his 
clergy, ‘nequesting thein to protesd in translating the reaininder 
Pentateuch wat revised at Bishop's Oontt, by the Rev. 
Messrs, P. Moote ‘tind M, Carphiy, assixted, hy the 
Rey, J. Wilks}, the terialnder. of the Testament ins vevieed 
by the Rey. P, Moore and.Dr. J. Helly} and by theth for 
the press at Douglass,: fn‘ reference to the revision," Mr: Moore, 
letter’ oF the Yet OF MAY, 1772; HP the 
revistons’ of thd it “had” two, 
fist; thé’several portions, as translated by the tlergy— 
next, the fair copy fo prepare tir the press, with all the severity 
and attetition of tritital every. 
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: ® Scriptures in any of the Celtic or Iberian dialects. None of these 
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sentence with. other translations, including the Irish, as wel] 
as the Gaelic,.and with the help of commentators ancient and 

Dr. Kelly, who was afterwards Vicar of Ardleigh, near Col. 
chester, and tutor to the Marquis of Huntley, was, for four years, 
incessantly engaged in this work, He transcribed for the press, 
the whole. version from Genesis to the Revelations; and in connec- 
tion with Mr. Moore, revised the proof-sheets, corrected the press, 
and superintended the whole of the. impression, as far as the 
Epistles, besides the subsequent editions of the New Testament. 
During the progress of this work, a most interesting circumstance 
occurred. ‘I began,”’ says Dr. K. “ to revise, correct, and tran. 
scribe the Gaelic (Manks) translation of the Bible, June Ist, 1763, 
The Pentateuch was soon ready for the press, and we arrived at 
Whitehaven, where the work was printed in April, 1770. On our 
next return from the island to Whitehaven, March 19th, 1771; 
with another portion from Deuteronomy to Job inclusive, we 
were shipwrecked in a storm. With no small difficulty the 
manuscript was preserved by holding it above the water for the 
space of five hours, and this was the only article saved.” 

The bishop also applied himself with great assiduity to learn 
the language, and succeeded so far in it as to conduct the public 
service. ‘‘I would give 500 pounds,” said he, ‘were I enough 
master of it, to be able to translate; and I believe I shal yive 
half as much to promote the improvement of it in those who can.” 
When the Gospels were completed, and circulated, he wrote to the 
Rey. P. Moore, of Douglass :—‘ The vast eagerness and joy with 
which the first specimen has been received and.songht for, have 
_ amply convinced me of the great utility,of the undertaking; had 
I no previous persuasion on my own mind of the real benefit it 
must needs be to the souls of the far greater part of the people of 
my charge.’’ As this good man proceeded, his ardor continued 
to increase ;, and no wonder—for it met with many things which 
were well calculated to promote it. ‘‘My whole heart,” said he to 
a correspondent, * is set on Manks translations; Hic labor hoc 
opus est,’’—~-A poor woman in, this parish, upon her son’s reading 
a chapter to her, cried, out with great.exultation— We have sat 
in darkness ’til now.” In this design, however, Dr, Hildesley 
had to encounter both ridicule and indifference, if not opposition ; 
as indeed all have had to do ina greater or Jess degree, who have 
endeavoured to promote the translation and circulation of the 
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INTO THE MANKS LANGUAGE. 


humble me.”’ 


In reference to the translation, the bishop had frequently been 
in the habit of saying, “I wish but to live to see it finished; I 
should then be happy, die when I would.” And these words gave 
a peculiar emphasis to the closing scene of his life. ‘“ On Satur- 
day, the 28th of November, 1772, he was crowned with the inex- 
pressible happiness of receiving the last part of the Bible, upon 
which he very emphatically sung, Nune Domine dimittis, in the 
presence of his family. On the next day he preached on the 
uncertainty of life, and seems to have anticipated his décease, for 
he was seized with apoplexy on the following day, and calmly 
resigned his spitit at' the end of the week. He had by his will 
directed that the funeral office and sermon should be in the Manks 
language, and left £300 towards a future edition of the Manks 


Bible. 


cg3 


things moved him, as appéare if his letter of Dee. 21, 1763, ta 
Mr. Moore :—* Now Sir, in answer to your letter of the 17th, 
I have to observe, that I know no Manksman, who has shown any 
dislike (as you seem to suppose) to the Society's proposals, but to 
the scheme of thé poor wrong-headed bistiop, for introducing 
Manktss printed Gospels, and Liturgy, as if he were Intending to 
ruin the country, by extending the light of our holy teligion to 
them who sit in darkness, for want of a Manks book, whereby, to 
see with their own eyes the wonderful dispensation of God’s 
revealing goodness to the sons of men. But that the printed 
proposals were also received coldly, is also too suré} atid that by 
those, who, I should .have thought, would have lifted up their 
hands and voices to heaven in thankfulness, for such providential 
assistance. Discouraged, my friend; No! Those, or a hundred 
pails of water pouredwn my design, will never quench the living 
fire of my zeal to pursue it, so long as I have breath to speak 
with, or pen to write.’"—From Manksmen, therefore, it may be 
conjectured, Dr. Hildesley must have met with warm returns of 
gratitude and praise, and so he did; but on the one hand, as he 
. could not be moved from his zealous constancy, so, on the other, 
he never lost his characteristic lowliness of mind. 
pliment,” said he one day to Mr. M. “about my importance to 
this diocese, especially with regard to the design I have in hand, 
I note that it comes from a friend too partial in my favor. What 
my enemies say, (if | have any) perhaps may be more serviceable 
to me, by letting me see my real self, and thereby helping to 
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‘a: deeper: 
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with thé noble army, of 
wallowéd in such tices, hadiguated thepasel vey 


‘outrageous . injustices, as, Were 
Yet): even. these of a8 slaves of 
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Serigtaee which. most loudly the 
mainess: theLord God, ineteiful erations, 
and abenilan: 34 and trath; keeping - 
q of thistwhich exresds. former, which exceeds wast 
cit, be’ iinegined, which, Was: to the, very 
joutiand sound. in toy the cass at 
f whi. mheedared. the Peace. Lord of 
criing, hardly: :to enteupate their 
werd well acquainted witl-his exaicplary: 
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heard, his heavenly ‘They, therefore, acd 
feasen to honor: him asthe ‘most illustrious of 
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have for ever flown away.’ Was/not tke thief on the cross, 
monument of distinguished mercy? this malefactor, when just 
ready to fall into the hands of satan, was snatched asa brand from 
the barning, and, re!ving on Jesus, was taken’ with-him that day 
to Paradise;| The keeper of the prison, wherein Paul and Silas 
were confined, was made a monument of the Lord’s goodness and 
readiness to forgive; this man was af implacable enemy to the 
people of God:and thonght no punishment cruel enough for the 
saints} but no sooner did the Sun of Righteousness arise upon him 
than' he was led to inquire of his prisoners, “ Men and brethren 
what shall I doto be saved ?’’. to which he was answered, “ believe 
on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved ;”” which he readily did, 
and lived ever afterwards to the glory of that grace wherein he 
had-been made aceepted in the beloved, and now lives in Heaven 
conversing with Paul and Silas, and giving God the. glory and 
the praise, 


Noy saved by grace, these live to tell, 
Their fellow-saints around, 
That each a wretch deserving hell, 
| Have grace and mercy found. 

But are these the only persons to whom God has or will grant 
regenerating grace? No; his arm is not shortened that it cannot 
save, but his hand is stretched out still. The Almighty Being 
transmits his gifts through every age, and communicates his grace 
to every believeron the Redeemer. And Jesus Christ stil! remains 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. — Yes, unchangeably the 
same, in every period of the church ; with Him there is no variable- 
ness, neither the least shadow of a turning. He still continues 
to be a merciful God and gracious, slow to anger and of. great: 
kindness; and Tepenteth him of evil, offering pardoti to the guilty 
and inviting sinners to come unto him, by. a new and living way 
through the vail, that is to say his flesh. 


A Sunpay 


DANCING: SNAKES” OF INDIA, 


In ‘every country there exists of men. ‘whe énd theie 

means of existence upon the ineletiee aud curiosity of others, but 
in no partof the. svorld is this class..so numerous as in India. 
Scarcely.has.a stranger disembarked on that shore, when a crowd, 
of jugglers, dancers, leapers, and others, surround him, aud 30 
licit the honour of eontributing to his amusement, for the trifling 
consideration of or about sixpence. 
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Amongst this crowd of people, who live by their wits, these who 
astonish, and at the same time: terrify, the Earopean the most, 
are the men who make the snakes dance ; and this astonishment 
and terror is more increased, upon learning that the snake which 


serves for this spectacle is the second onthe list of thoseavhich 


are the most venomous: the bite of it is followed by cértain death, 
after an interval of generally not more than fifteen or seventeen 


minutes. On the Coromandel coast this sort of: snake ‘is.very 


abundant, and there, as well as throughout India, :is:calleda 
cobra capello, or hooded snake: its ordinary length is.from three 
to four feet, and the prevailing colour of these: reptiles is:yellow, 
spotted with black; its form resembles that of other: oriental 
snakes, with the exception of a pouch, which. runs from the ‘back 
of the head two or three inches down the back. This pocket is 
but little visible when the reptile creeps, or is in a Stateof tran- 
guillity; but, as soon as it is moved by anger or by pleasure, this 
becomes inflated, and stretches on each side the head of the animal; 
itthen presents a flat surface, on, which a pair of black spectacles 
are stretched upon a dirty yellow. ground... The, head of the crea- 
ture. appears to issue, horizontally from the upper part of this 
pouch, The quality which distinguishes this snake from all the 
other species, is its. excessive fondness for, music; and this passion, 
ifsuch a term may. he used,,is stronger in it than eyen in the white 
snake ;. this is. so incontestable, that when the place | of his, retreat 
is known, he.is invariably caught by these means, The Indians, 
who gain a livelihood by exhibiting, are also those who take them ; 
and,.as the method. which, they employ for doing it is not generally 


known, the following scene, which took place at, the, house,of the. 


governor of Pondicherry, may be considered as interesting... Dus 


ring dinner a servant came to inform the family, thata large cobra, . 
capello had been seen entering the cellar :. orders were given that. 


a snake-catcher should be sent for, and every one repaired to the 
cellar when he arrived. After-having-examined the place, to be 
certain where the reptile was concealed, the Malabar squatted 
down upon his heels, and began to play YEP an instrament, 
which in shape resembled’ a ‘flageolet, but ‘had: sothethidg of ‘the 
sharp sound of the bagpipe. Sealy hid‘a ‘nifnite clipsed “when 


a cobra capello, about three feet ih length, crept from under’ mat, 
and placed himself at'a short the raising dnd - 


giving a’ sort of vibratory motion to the upper part Of hid body, 
and extending His potich,- —an evident siga of the pleasure which’ 


the animal felt. 
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When all presettt Tiad sufficiently witnessed this proceeding, a 
sigh was made to the Malabar, who, seizing the animal by the end 
of the tail, took him ‘tp with rapidity, and placed him in an empty 
basket. Before admitting him into the troop of dancers,—for 
one‘of them, ‘he, ‘as well as most of the ‘cobra capellos that are 
taken, was destined to becompe,—it was necessary to deprive him 
of the meats of being mischievous. To do this, he was ‘placed at 
liberty upon'the ground, he was then provoked by being struck 
with # piece of red cloth, fastened at the end of a stick, until at 
last he sprang furiously upon the cloth, which was then shaken 
with so moch violence that his teeth were af length pulled out, 
He was ther taken again by the tail, and placed in the basket. 

The baskets in which the snakes are kept, and of which the 
Indiatis yenerally carry six, are flat and round ; and fastened like 
scales at each end of a piece of bamboo, which rests upon the 
shoulders of the bearer. When the person who keeps the reptiles 
exhibits them in public, he commences by ranging the baskets 
before him in a semicircle, and makes the snakes come out in sue- 
cession. At the sound of the instrament the aninial becomes erect, 
resting with about one-third of his body upon the ground; his 
pouch is extended, and he keeps up a balancing motion, the ori- 
ginal impulse to which was given by the knee of ‘the person who 
plays the instrument. Before concluding the exhibition: it is cus- 
tomary to make the snaké caress this instrument, which is done 
by keeping up the sound, and advancing the pipe towards the ani- 
mal, who on his side rests his head npon a calabash, through 
which this pipe is passed. “After this ceremony, the snakes are 
put into their baskets, and tarriedaway. A hard-boiled 6s is 
the which they-daily 

| 


DEVING BELL. 


Tue first use of the diving bell in. Rurbpe, was at Toledo in 
Spain, in the year 1588, before the Emperor Charles V., and ten 
thousand spectators. The experiment was made by two Greeks, 
who, taking a very large kettle, su ended by ropes, with the 
mouth dowawards, fixed planks in middle of its, concavity, 
upon which they. placed, themselves, and, with, a lighted candle 
gradually descended to,a considerable depth.,.(; 

In 1683, William Phipps, the, son of a-blacksmith in, America, 

formed project for searching and unloading a rich. Spanish ship 
sunk on the coast of, ie represented his 
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such a plausible manner, that Charles II. gave hima ship, and 
14. | furnished him with every thing mecessary, for his andestaking ; 
ty bat, being unsuceessfal, he returned in great poverty. 
or 
re 


endeavoured to procure another vessel from. James but, 

failing: in this, he got a subscription opened for the.purpese, to 
mn which the Duke ef Albemarle largely contributed. .1n 1687; 
at Phipps set sail ina ship of two hundred tens. burden,tetry his 
ke fortune once more, having previously engaged to divide the profits 
at according to the twenty shares of which the subscription oon- 
sisted, At first, all his labours. proved fruatless but, at: last, 
it, when he seemed almost to despair of; suceess, he was: fortunate 

enough to bring up so. much treasure, that he returned to: Eng: 
he | land with the value of two hundred thousand pounds, sterling. tm 
ke Of this sum he got about twenty thousand, and the duke, nigety ug 
he thousand pounds. Phipps was knighted by. the king, anddaid a 
es 
ts 


— 


the foundation of the fortunes of an present noble House of 
Mulgrave. 


CEDARS ON MOUSE LBBARON. 


Tne remathing of ‘this célebrated forest 
lle § to bythe writérs; ‘staid tipon tinevét grotind and a 
., J small wood. Of the ‘oldest’ and best looking Mr. Burldharilt in 
1810 counted dléven or twelve; very large, about fifty 
ip § Of a middlitig’ sizé, anil more tlan three ‘handred of the 
@ and young trees. The oldest are by having’ the 
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ILLUSTRA PONS 


called the terrestrial Paradise, while the fourth region-is so“high 
itis almest always* covered withewssow, and: by: reasvit of the 
atthe receipt of custom: and he saith him 


“And nd followed him —Matthew ix. 
Aad- when: he had. List tebelve Gibciples NE Fave 


power ageinst to'cast theiz outyandto heal 
mannenofaickness of disease. Mart. 24, 
we Persia’ “But little protection 0, 
to communicate quickly, but they aré perfectly 
ed with the state oP are probably leagued with 
the thieves choose discover their 
haunts. is unparallcled, and po 


‘what ‘they can exact over.and 


‘traveller, their insolence is aeeounted“for, and.a cause sufficiently 
powerful is, given:for: their insolenct onthe oné hati; at the de- 
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appears, from the 9rd verse of the 10th chapter, ‘to’ have been a 
publicamy, and:publicans who imthe ith verse of the 9th chapter 
classed with: sinners, appeat to’have been inthe'same 
odium as: are ‘the rahdars of Persia. It also-explains why’ Mat- 
thew who was seated at the receipt of custom is afterwards called 
a publican; and shows that in the ehoice of his dis¢iples, our Savi- 


_ our systematically chose them not.-only from among the poorest 


and huntblest class of men, but also from those who’ from’ their 


particular situation in life were hated by all ranks. ‘Matthew as a 
toll-gatherer, must, like the rahdars, have been a mat’ known'to'all 
ranks of people, and detested on accountiof his profession: ‘ When 


he was seem having power against. unclean spirits, with power to 


heal all manner of sickness and disease, and following one like 


ocr Saviour, his life when compared with what it formerly was, 
must have been a constant miracle. The parable of the’ Pharisee 
and the Publican, (Luke xviii. 10 to 13.) will be more ‘clearly 
understood by what Has been above-mentioned. Our Savidurip 
bringing these two characters.tegether, appears to 


‘them as making the strongest contrast between whatin the public 


estimation were the extremes of excellence and-villany, Acéord- 


ing to Josephus, the seat of the Pharisees was the most powerful 
_ameng. the Jevws,..and from what has been said‘of the rahdars it 


‘may perhaps explain why. the Pharisees in praying to Ged, should 
mnake “extortioners” apd .the. “anjust’’ almost: synonymous 
terms with the publicans, because we hase seen that from; the 
pecaliar office of the 
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olainly, when any money was et to him, he would say to his 
mother—* A book, a book, buy a book.” At seven or eight years 


‘old, he used, with other children, to endeavour to make rhymes 


for which his mother generally rewarded them with a farthing ; 


‘on one océasion he wrote the following lines : 


write not for a farthing, but to try 
How I your farthing writers can outvie.” B. V, 


PATIENT PERSEVERANCE REWARDED. 


Rosert Bruce, king of Scotland, when once in the house of a 
poor man, observed a spider attempt to get up one of the beams 
of the house, but observed it could not succeed, and saw it fall 
down; it made a second attempt and met with a similar fate. 
Twelve successive times did the little creature fail, but in the 
thirteenth effort he completely succeeded. Bruce, on seeing this 
began to moralize on thislesson. Well, (thought he) J have been 


_defeated twelve times, who can tell. what the next may do. Shortly 


afterwards, he assembled his forces, and fought the celebrated 
battle of Bannockbourn, which was decisive of the fate of Scot- 
land, and secured him the kingdom. 


JUVENILE SELF DENIAL. 


- Ip the money which is often spent in idle superfluities were de- 
voted to benevolent purposes, what a quantity of human misery 
might be alleviated. “Passing through one of the streets of 
“London,” says a friend, “i observed a well-dressed girl, appavent- 


‘I , not more than fourteen years of age, just entering a pastry- 


we s shop; at that very moment a wretched old woman solicited 


charity, and the young lady no sooner cast her eyes upon her, than 


giving her the money she had,intended to spend, she exclaimed, 
‘ That is better,’ and.darted out of sight in an instant.” Youth- 


ful reader, go ret, and do likewise. 


SELECT SENTENCES, 


16. One lie commonly begets another. The — of that sin is 
down- hill; therefore dare to be 

17. Wicked men make equal haste, both to'sin; iad from judg- 
/ ment; j but they shall one day find, that it is not-more easy to run 
“into sin, than mmpossible to run away from judgment. 


~— 


18. Be not secure when God threatens; be not impatient when 
He strikes, for pride i is at the bottom of both. 

19, Custom in sin is a great hindrance to conversion from sin. 

20,. The sin of one, often occasions the sin of others; he that 
breaks the hedge of God’s commandments opens a gap to he 
knows not how many, 

21. It is only our infidelity that binds us 20 to the world, 
and makes us prefer the momentary pleasures of sin, unto the 
everlasting recompense of reward. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE, 


IRELAND. 

Letters from Missionaries. 
Jan. 23, 1822. 

Rev. Sir,—Since the @th ult. I have been miraculously delivered by an 
interposition of providence from the cruel designs of my enemies. It was as 
follows. At a wake (where the worst of characters were assembled to spend 
the night in all sorts of sinful merriment) I ventured to expound the word 
of life, and met with no epposition for about the space of three hours, After 
speaking se long, F became very thirsty, and calling for drink, which I pro+ 
cured in about half an hour from the time I called for it, I gave it toa 
female, who expressed a desire to take part of it. A young man forced it out 
of her hand, and drank it off. By this time I could scarcely bear my thirst, 
and seeing myself deprived of a drink I had so long waited for, I was ready 
tosay, like Jonah, ** I do well to be angry.”” But how short sighted ismant 
I now find that I had the greatest cause to be thankful. The drink was 
poisoned: he who took it will scarcely ever recover. After this, twelve or 
fourteen ribbon-men rushed into the room with the greatest violence. They 
came forward in the most hostile manner, each holding a. large staff er club 
in his hand, The candles were immediately extinguished; their expressions 
were most shocking ; and they threatened to assassinate me. But God deli- 
vered me out of their hands. Though they had prepared themselves for the 
horrid act by drinking strong liquors, yet God set them one against another, 
and frustrated ‘all their purposes. Since that time I have not ceased to pub- 
lish the glad tidings of salvation toall around, and I still find that that God 
whom I serve is still able to deliver. Nothing particular has taken place 
respecting individuals who heard the word.~ All I have to remark is, that 
notwithstanding the troubles of the times, they express a desire in all direce 


tions to hear the gospel. WHITE. | 


~ 


From Mr. Bruman, Rbhabrtiewe, Jan. 19, 1822. 
_ Rev. Sir,—Since my last Journal I have travelled through this country; 
reading and explaining the word of God in every place where I had an oppor 
tunity ; : and blessed be the Lord, it is highly gratifying to st see a the — 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 
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it has on the minds of those who read it; . About four days ago, My Murp 
was coming from Sexford, and was taken in by. ribbon-men, who thought to 
make hin swear to be loyal to their doings. He asked them whether any of 
them read the scriptures. They answered, that they ‘‘ knew. nothing abeut 
it nor, was.it their object.” ‘‘ Well,” said he, “it is not so with me, and 
the word of St. Peter tells us to fear God and honour the King; and for that 
reason, if I were to die on, the spot, I never will swear a rebellious dath 
against my King or government.” This serves to show, that it. is not one 
benefit alone which arises from the reading of the scriptures: it makes men 
loyal to their King and country. A few days ago I met @ man with whom J 
had several times conversed respecting his everlasting welfare, and who, 
having heard ofa priest in his own neighbourhood, went to him, and told him 
that he came with an intention of having conversation with him res 

the word of God, ‘* What do you mean by the word of God?’’ said the 
priest. ‘I mean the Bible,” answered he. ‘‘ Oh,” said the priest, “J 
suppose you have received. lesson from the preachers,” ‘* Yes,” replied 
the man, ‘‘ I have received a lesson from the best preacher that ever spoke, 
which is Jesus Christ,” ‘* Where did Jesus Christ speak to you?’’ said the 
priest. ‘‘ He spoke to me,” answered the man, ‘‘ in the scriptures, which 
are able to make men wise unto salvation.” ‘ Well,” said the priest, * | 
must own that I know nothing about the scriptures; for when I was. at 
college I never made it my business to read any of the Bible, which I am 
sorry for now; for there is not a place to which I go to hear confesipn, 
but my opinion is asked concerning some passage in scripture; aad Il am 
ashamed to say that I know nothing about it.” ‘I then,” said the man to 
me, *‘ began to explain the benefit of reading the scriptures, aim did. net 
part with the priest until he gave his hand and word that he would make. it 
his daily study to read them, and that he would never forbidany person to do 
so, He also invited me to come in the evening and morning to the place 
where he would be. This is so great a happiness to those whose understanding 
the Lord has been pleased to open, that they will feel it their duty) to. mak 


it, known to others. 


SOLOMON’S DESCRIPTION OF OLD AGE.” 
y (From Dr. Wardlaw’s Lectures on Ecclesiastes.) 


jou 


by! which’ we: showid guided interpretations of 
osevipture ought to be, neither’ predilection for what is ‘hor for 
what’ is new, nor the vanity of being original, but regard'to truth 
and probability, On ‘this principle, ‘after dotisideritig explanations’ 
‘have’ my way Of ‘the following versed, with their féspective critical 
defencesy satiafedithat the one which has Beer aff along’ the most com- 
mon is the most natural; and I shall therefore, without enterfiig at aI into 
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controversy, which would he out of lad: and foreign to ny purpose, in 
these lectures, adopt it in the comments I'am now to offer you. 

Verses 3—5. ‘* In the day when the keepers of the house shall tremble, 
and the strong men shall bow themselves, and the grinders ceate because 
they are few, and those that look out of the windows be darkened; and the 
doors shall be shut in the streets, when the sound of the grinding is low 5 
aud he shall rise up at the voice of the bird; and all the daughters of music 
shal! be brought low: also (when) they shall be afraid of (that which is) 
high, and fears (shall be) in the way, and the almorid-tree shall flourish, and 
the grasshopper shall be a burden, and desire shall fail; because man gueth 
to his long home, and the mourners go about the streets.” 

‘‘The keepers of the house shall tremble.”— The hands and arms, the 
jnstruments of averting threatened evil, the guards and defenders of *‘ the 
earthly house of this tabernacle,” become feeble and palsied, constantly 
tremulous, or shaking with the slightest attempt at effort, and incapable of 
yielding it any, even the smallest, protectton from asszult and injury, Old 
age is the time of the felt cessation of power. ‘* Cast me not off in the time 
of old age: forsake me not, when my strength faileth.” 

And the strong men bow themselves.” — The limbs, however robust 
they were formerly, bend under the weiglit of the body, tottering with ex- 
treme frailty, and unable to give it effectual support. The strong men can 
no longer carry their burden from place to place: they let it fall in the at- 
tempt even to raise it. 

‘* And the grinders shall cease, because they are few.” — The teeth, which 
perform the same Office to the food as the millstone to the corn, com- 
minnting and grinding it, and preparing it for the organs of digestion, loosen 
and fall out; and the few that remain become incompetent to the purpose 
they were wont to serve, so that the same kinds of food cannot now be taken 
as before, and the mastication of those which are taba! is effected with much 
slowness and difficulty. 

‘< And those that look out of the windows be darkened.” — Another 
striking and affecting symptom of age, — the decay, and sometimes the total 
loss, of sight ; exemplified in Isaac, in Jacob, in Eli, and i in, & greater or bess 
degree, experienced by the old in general. The eyes, which from their bon 
sockets, as from the windows of the ** earthly house,” look ottiapon sur- 
rounding objects, examining the near, surveying the distant, receiving 
notices from without, imparting intelligence and intimating emotions from 
within, watching against evil and directing to good, become snffused and 
dim, and fail in the fulfilment of their important functions, All is obscurity 
axd confusion. The brilliance of the light itself may be darkly seen; but 
the reflection of it from the objects,om which it falls is too faint ¢o.be percep- 
tible. Children and friends approach, but the eyes, which, wont to glance 

with pleasure, turn not towards them ; they must speak, ere they canbe dis- 
tingnished. Dasgers are at hand; but.the sentinels of the house give no 
alarm. Other eyes than his own must, guide, and, inform, and warn,. the 
sightless old he in of one of the: richest) 
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“6 from the cheerful ways of men 

Cut off, and, for the book of knowledge fair, 

Presented with a universal blank 

Of Nature’s works, to bim expung’d and raz’d, 
’ And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.” 

*¢ And the doors shall be shut in the streets, when the sound of the re 
ing is low.” — There is evidently, in this particular, an allusion to the noise 
of the hand-mill in grinding the corn for the day, to the opening of the 
doors in the morning for this cheerful work, and to the lively sound of its 
accompanying songs. But if by the grinders, in the former verse, the teeth 
be meant; then in this verse the grinding must signify, under the allusion 
mentioned, the work which the teeth perform. The lips are in other parts 
of scripture, by a very:natural figure, called the doors of the mouth. “ Set 
a watch, O Lord, before my mouth: keep the door of my Hips.” (Psal. cxli. 
3.) “« Trust ye notin a friend, put ye not confidence ina guide; keep the 
doors of thy mouth from her that lieth in thy bosom.” (J/ic. vii. 5.) —In 
the old man, when “ the grinders cease,” and the ** sound of the grinding 
is low,” the lips are compressed with a singular firmness, — the doors of the 
mouth shut, with a closeness that gives the countenance of age one of ite 
most marked peculiarities. ' 

<¢ And he shall rise up at the voice of the bird.’”” — This probably expresses 
the general wakefulness ofage. Were the interpretation consistent with the- 
dulness of ear-incident to this period of life, we might consider it as meaning 
that the old are easily disturbed—the slightest noise startling them, Kt 
seems rather, however, simply to signify their inability to rest. They wake 


‘early: even as soon as the cock crows, or the birds begin to chirp, in the 


morning: whereas, when young and vigorous, exercise prepared them for 
repose, and they could sleep sound and lous. ** Tired Nature’s sweet 


_restorer” flies from the eyelids of age, as well as from those of woe. 


«< And all the daughters of music shall be brought low.” — By “ the 


daughters of music,” I understand those organs that are employed either 


in the production, or in the enjoyment of it ;— the lungs, which inhale the 
needful supply of air; that exquisitely beautiful mechanism by which the air, 
jn its passage from the lungs, is so finely and delicately modulated ; and the 
ear, which, by a structure not less admirable, is adapted for receiving the 
impressions of sound, and through which the sensations of delight are con- 
veyed tothe mind. Mold age; the play of the lungs is less easy, and res- 


- piration more laborious; the voice becomes tremulous and feeble; and the 


command of its modulation is impaired, not only by the rigidity of its own 
organs, but by the obtuseness of these of hearing ; by whith last defect too 
the pleasure of musical sounds is diminished, or-lest. The'voice is thus um 
fitted for making music, and the ear for I am this day,’ 
said Barzillai the Gileadite to king David, in declining | to accompany him 
to Jerusalem, “ Lami’ this day fourscore yeats old:' can I discern between 
good and evil? cari’ thy servant tasté what what I drink ? oan 
hear any more the voice of singing: mén and’ ? wherefore, 
‘then, should thy servant’be yet a burden unto my Tord ti 
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*T was there, amid the motley throng, 


‘The thoughts he doubtless bad expressed 


Sofferer permit a.sizanger's sigliy..: 


POETEY. 


INA, CROMD.. 


LonG on the merry promenade 

The ladies walked, the music play’d, 
And streamers fluttered pay ; 

While ocean watched the sun retire, 

*Till every ripple tipped with fire’ 
Reflects bis parting ray. 


A musing stranger passed along, 
Unnoticed in the crowd ; 
And we by some strange arts have guessed 


If he had thought aloud. | 


Amid this mass of joy and woe, 

One heart,’’ thought he, alone I know, 
Its burden and its cares; 

And yet, tho’ strangers all to me, 4 

The bond of christian charity % | 
Unites my heart to theirs. | a 


“Yes, and by sympathy I trace 

The story told in many a face, | 
Nor other record need ; . 

They who have sinned and suffered know 

The common tale of human woe, ; 
And how all hearts to read. | . 


‘‘ On many a brow, with notice brief, 
I learn the tale of hidden grief, 
Too ill concealed from view: » 
In many a sparklingeyeI sep’ 
The hopes lit up that cheated me 
When life with mé was hew. — 


And does gome passing: face, express: 
The lines of sordid selfishness) 
Of cold contracted care? 
Well, let me not'disgasted 
Some likeness even there. Hedi: 
Qn that wan cheek sits pale divease, 
Its roses to restore;... 


Who fain would turn thy nil ?. 
Where pain shall be no more.. 


| 
| 
| | 


POETRY. 


ap 


** The stones that form ibis, massy pier 

Will brave the storms of many a year, 
And see an unborn race 

Here flaunt, and sport, and pass along, 

When-I, and each of this gay threng 
Have found our resting place... 


‘* The thought is trite, but yet so true, 
To serious minds ’tis ever new, 
And mighty import bears : 
And if a stranger might intrude 
Grave thoughts on this gay multitude, 
Such musings should be theirs ! 


‘* Amid this throng sure some there. be 
Who iread a-path no eye can see, 
The path that few have found : 
And do I climb the heavenly bill, 
(Let each inquire, )—or slumber still 
Upon enchanted ground? 


“ Ts the poor heart that flutters here 

A contrite one,—a leart sincere, 
Its hopes and joys on high? 

Or is it tied and bound below 

To this vain world of vice and woe, 
Pleased with its slavery ? 


*¢ This is the question !—tell me not 
What has been or may be thy lot 
While life’s brief lamp burns out! 
*T were cruel trifling to inquire, 
Or feel for that a warm desire 
_ While this remains a doubt. 


“ But now this roving eye would pest 
On o¢ean’s gently heaving breast, 

Its storms ail hushed to sleep ; 
Gladly my weary spirit flies 
From human woes and vanities, 


To Him who spread these radiant aes, 


And rules the mighty a 


Thus inly musing as he went, 

His way the pensive stranger bent — 
Amid the heediess throng : 
And let tiie reader undertake, =>) 
To settle if his thoughts would make 

A sermon Or @ song.’ 
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AFFETTUOSO. 


The Words D> 


CorresBendent, 


My friend af. fect! 
en al. tection tuhes m 
y | af. janes y lyre. 
| 
= 
A 


| 

T 


It is mine inmest hearts’ de_sire Te 
T | 
t 
see thee tru.ly wise Te see thee shun ihe. 
— r 
— 
read And love _the path that leads te. 
— 


Wiis b d the skies 
e — Yon e 


Peck Engraver Lombard Street. 
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POETRY 
(Set to Maste,) 


inure hers stare ats 


Avoid it, pase not it, end pass awey;., Bgov. iv. 15. 
My friend, affection tunes iny Tyre! 
It is mine inmost héart’s desire, T 
To see thee wise; oT 


To see thee shun the evil'road;: 
And love the path that leads'toGody: A 
To bliss beyond'the skies. 


Make not a wicked man thy 
Nor let thy feet his steps atrend, bim 
Lest thou beled astray, © of W 
Avoid the sinner’s flattering 
His tongue entices thee to death) 
Turn from his €Vil'way 


Though smooth and wide his course fo view, 

Destruction must atlastensue, 

For bitter isitsend: 
Oh! walk in wisdom’s pleasant ways, a 
That peace and joy may crown "Gays, 

And God become thy friend. 
Then when thy spirit quits its olay, 
Stimmon’d from ‘earthly scenes aways)“ 

An everlasting rest, | 
Where suffting never can be known, 
Through Christ thy ransom’d soul shall ci 


THE FALLEN’ WORLD ‘RESTORED: 


Benowe.the thorny, waste ou w eT 
With bo A. 
The vast the howling, wilderness... vial 
That horrpr.qadls, her q Saw elH 
Wherer screaming A 
Within the cavesha drear od} tol baa 
And never sousd.nf music, sweet ti oF 
Salutes the 1) A 


vt 
“The whole world lieth in wickedness.—1 John Jofin v.39. 
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POETRY, 


Where heavy chains in iron bond 
Have held the wretched mind; __ 

And earth herself for ages groun’d, 
Some happy change to find : 


While streams of sorrow down her face 
For many a year haveroll’d;. 

And oft the crimson blush we trace 
Some dreadful tale that told; 


How wide the tract in whose sad bound 
These frightful scenes appear ; 
How direful was at first the wound 
That still is rankling here! 


The soft, the heav’nly balm indeed, 
Of sov’reign pow’r to heal, — 

Comes plenteous as our utmost need, 
Our sharpest pangs to quell. 


When shall the enliv’ning sound of joy 
‘The tidings sweet proclaim, 
And darkness swift affrighted fly 
Before the heav’nly Lamb? 


When cruel rites and burning piles 
And senseless worship cease ; 
And happy faces drest in smiles 
. Adore. the Prince of Peace? 


Ride glorious Conqu’rer through the world, 
In power and triumph ride ; 

’Tili Satan from his throne is bur!’4, 
And fall’n his crest of pride. 


Thy gracious spirit wide effuse, 
Each stubborn temper bend ; 
Let many a herald bear the news, 

Let ev’ry ear attend, — 


*Till nations, at a birth produc’d,. 
To God their Father turn ; 

And captives, from long bondage loos’d 
With free affections burn. 


Saints from their beds of ashes rais’d 
Thy heav’nly temple tread, 

With boly oil of joy and praise 
Out pour’d upon their head, 
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POETRY. 


And Q, thy dear, thipe ancient seed ; ,o 

Long scatter’d and distrest, 
Once more, O Israel’s Shepherd lead, 

And give the promis’d rest. 


Melt, melt their stubborn hearts of 2 
And rend the veil away ; | 

Call, call their wandering footsteps home, * 
Now never more to stray. 


Let ardent faith with sorrow meet, _ 
In floods of tears immers‘d ; 
And lowly kiss the “sacred feet 
Their cruel fathers pierc’d. 


Go forth in glorious majesty, 
Victorious mighty Lord ; * 

And gird, resplendent on thy thigh, 
Thine all-resistless sword. 


24) 


Spare not, spare not, thy pow’r assume, . ; 
Cast each false seeptre down; 

Each fou) disguise at once consume, © 
And wear THyYsELF the crown, 


Till wide display’d to ev’ry sight - 
Thine ensign be unfurl’d ; 
And God inhabit, and delight 
To bless « ransom’d world. G. M, 


TO AN INFANT, AT ITS BIRTH ° 


INFANT cousin, beauteous stranger, 
Thee with gladsome heart'I hail; 
Heav’n be thy defence from danger, 
While in life’s disastrous vale. at 


May the God ofall creation 
Nurse thee while a pilgrim here, 

Guard thy chiléhood’s first gradation,” 
And direct thy youth's*career. 


May’st thou when in manhood’s 
In thy, Saviour’s footsteps tread; 
Shewing forth His matchless praises, 
Who for thy redemption bledt 


f 
| 
Ps 


»-POETRY. 
—— 
Then, O may thy happy spirit 
Wing its way to heav’n and God ; 
Life eternal to inherit, 
Purchas’d by the Saviour’s blood. M. A. H. 


PLEASURE, 


Tuas Sun the early morn doth greet, 
The dew begems the ground, 

The flowers with fragrant odours meet, 
And perfume all around. 


So enters Man life’s giddy maze, 
Fearless of future harms; 

Pleasure her tempting path displays, 
And lures him by her charms. 

The Sun pursues his eager flight, 
The dew-drops soon are fled, 

Rach flower, obedient to thie’ light, 

Bends low its drooping head. 

So thoughtless man, his hopes to win, 
In Pleasure’s labyrinth strays, 


Till disappointment rushes in, 
| And blights his future days. J. Watson. 


= 


‘THE SKY LARK. 


On twinkling wings 
} : The sky-lark soars amid the dawn, 
Yet, while in Paradise he sings, 
Looks down upon the quiet lawn, 
Where flutters in his little nest 
More love than music e’er exprest : 
Then, though the nightingale may thrill 
The soul with keener ecstasy, . 
. The merry bird ef morn can fill 
All Nature’s bosom with his.glee. 


REDEMPTOR. 


Te sine nil Video, Sapio nil: Tu meus es Sol 
Solus, Tu meus es Sal, mea sola Salus. 


(Zanslations in Verse are requested.) 
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‘century of the Chr 


Angle male figure 
at Ni yh, Cathal on. the, river 
Xanthus in Asia, by Antoninus and V erus, in the second | 


sera. is'the Lunus Deus; 

is in ‘his right hand, 

Strack hy Gardiah i 


was ip 


between them. We, 
be traced to the sun es Jatter, was alsoy 
sometimes worshipped as Fortune, -or the: 


_ 


| 

THE MOON '@OD AND GODDESS. 

IT has \been already, observed, that at 

| worshipped \by the jhe@th¢m.under a fmalé as well as 

§ orescent’o 

| by ‘the is joigmg~her right hand’ to 
| that‘ off her companion | holds’ in lier left 
» | a figura ‘of Atgher feet sare the/eagle and 
| tortoise, opposite emblems) of "slowness apd rapidity, 
| These. the, to refer to 

the, cities: Casarea and Antioch,” where Plenty | 

W DEE under the of Cybele, both 


only were the. dews the grossest.id 
inithod forsaking the the God. fcr these 
of idoly. huis thie kinil-of 
itself, kind!:in‘whioh they seemed 
tide the anibonnded direniicusness, 
‘they might th théréby thet better to hear 
of hearing to advantage, Bid ‘He well. if 
directicz of, youth would quitivate this’ talent 
with Of arst literary thatucters of 
~ pearande, and no doubt 


from the country. .* 


“party altogether: 
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at dinner, was 


— 


ress, immediately 
after. dinner of | the ‘gentlemen, ad: travelled, much 
op-,the a somewhat, detailed highly’ | 
esti ip he hnd 
cities: “which during the tet: 
that‘ was interested inthe — 
subject that I hung withintense'delight om‘every word ofthe 
aud) imagined: thatlid waslimpossible butithat every 
one else inthe dhe cequadly ,interesteds 
 siddeniyeasting my eye arqunduponthecompany, bperceved 
‘that several of the, young: ‘ably 
discoursing, in other, and although 
there was nothing in their, manners,which denoted the smallest 
want of politeness, could. not help. wondering what these 
‘young, people, could., possibly, have -to, communicate to each 
‘other, high-had. interest. ‘sufficient, to render them deat to 
speaker at.the head of the. table, who. not. 
only. had been, to:have seen wonderful things, 
but-also posseased,the rare. talent-of desenbing thesé scenes: 
with. .as ;he wasa.map hoped with 
When we assembled in, the. drawing-room. alter, dinner, it 
happened hate J, placed) a. sitmation, somewhat 
detached.from the rest of the,paxty, having no. ope me 
but.-an-old, lady, who, was, this lady wasp 
woman .considerable..talent,. and from, her age, the 
much experience. and, great, of the modes, and 


of the. panversation, after, dinner,-and 
Aittle interest, it seemed to 
“that could only 


th young. ladies, had heard 


the Roman. cities ‘times. befgre.” 
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But where,” said the 


~ 


an apology forthe 
people which csrtdinly did Het-exist, ‘asthe 
Quéstlon had thivir before: 
Bat theltrath thy that these 
accomplished, but’ of hes. lett: diem 
totally da stittite’ of that kikd of preliminary kriowled whith 
is necessary ih Persons to itiprove conten 
sition, They tithe “ease,” added: old 
dd “Myself af @eheniieal Teepare 
which T Was’ Bore sinew; where, 


of lady Git“ hep element’ at 
lecture’ neither showtd’T bé' surprised! if were 'torevidence 
fatigue and deep discussion 
mient Of ‘horsés® and not that, this. 
er: itteati to thiow any contempt ‘onthe valaable-atd 
highly interesting study Sf chemistty; think it posse 
thidt ‘an “intelligent” and highly: cultivated? feitiale miay never 
iff the capital: invExtrope) 
can be $0 totally Of history atid gedgraphy 
utterly” lost in Where Merculandim 
estribed ‘in ‘ad! by himself 7s, 


can you Have till neves been 
OF Now very delictertt young peop! i. 
have indeed with yowle people whd display 
much’ alfectition ta this! respecty 
dh’ ifiteres brotight forwards! air 
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Jispleasure); and giving be-iunderetood all jprebent 
that thiey are perfectly at homies whereyat might, be supposed,» 


Mantier," continued my old fidendy offenpiin 
toa than the) total dasegaibility of — 
But; in avoiding Scylla, why should: we sashinto the 
Still dear’ madam,’ 4: said;.*+- feq), myself at 
on this subject, understandivery) easily how At 
poisible!for young people; brought: spctety 
be incapable. of enitéritig conven! 
cation, but can’ such: exist; im civilized: an. 
London? ‘Tell me, my: ang theseryoung ladies, 
of history and been, at gelebrated., 
"schools, and}: have always.understood that, these subjects | 
are, insome degree, attended teinevery respectableseminary. | 
«Undoubtedly, they ate,” said iny: friend; bug females,.im. 
general, leave those places at ansage 80, carly, 
impossible for thermost industrious. teachér,to give them. aueh. 
a degree of elementary knowledge on all necessary sulyects, as 
| should ‘SU Enable protit 
conversation’! this) defidiendy, should, 
the parént, aitd young "women shoald betatight thatwhen 
they tedive! schol. the ..workt education so far; from, being: 
is séarcely bégim; and. thet in of 
“other | dfight labour work, of elt 
improwemen ty tintik duties compel 
the second stage which:is,, thatoF inte 
advaritaie, the mind.of ig capable of this i8 
where ‘thie instantly, to direct, his Rane 
soover hé wishes mover, at tose, where: 12, lay 
up ‘any new specimen which, cotties into ins possession. 
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368 MEEKNESS AND, PASSION. 


‘In. like manner ‘the hearer should be able instantly to 
class.and lay by in its proper place any newly acquired idea 
which he may receive’ during the course of conversation, and 
although there will always remain some subjects for which he 
has not yet found a place in his mind, yet these, probably, will 
be topics not often recurring in conversation, or if, from any 
change of society, he finds any new subject frequently brought 
forward, he will, perhaps, think it worth his while to make a 
place for it in his mind and to study it so far as, at least, to 
enable himself not to lose time in this new circle into which 
hess thrown, Thus his knowledge will be ever growing as 
life advances, and he will form an exception to the multitude 
of ald people of whom one, may say, how is it possible for 
such a person to have lived so long and learnt so little?” ~ 


(To be concluded in the nest.) 


MEEKNESS AND PASSION. 


{Continued from page 339.] 


_ SMALL virtues and small offences,” says Mrs. More, “ are 
only so by comparison.” ‘‘ To treat a fellow-creature with 
harsh language, is not, indeed, a crime like robbing him of 
his estate, or destroying his reputation. They are, loweyver, 
all the, offspring of the same family. They are the same in 
quality, though not in degree. All flow, though in streams 
of, different magnitude, from the same fountain ;—all are 
indieations of a departure from that principle which is 
included in the law of love, _ The consequences they involve 
are mot less certain, though they are less important.”* 

,/Lothe above remark it may be added, that it is a ‘subject 
for. great lamentation, that amongst: many professors of 

Capatapity, a bad temper is considered one of the < small 
offences.” . To be irritable and Passionate is, by some, 

scarcely recognized as a fault. *< It is soon over,” is the 


* Practical Piety, vol, 1, P. 239. 
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Mrs. ‘Beaufort to her datghter,y and whith it pleased ‘Gee 


God, fo" overcome *her natural “disposition: Shéfotrhd the 
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and that is is as a sufficient atonément for 
the crime. We need not, of course, wontler that thitte“afe. 
so many bad tempers in the world—that’ there ‘are’ $0 féw 
that cultiyate the meekness and gentlenéss of Christ=that 
there ‘are, alas! so many who in the linguage of 
but expressive proverb, are saints: abroad at 
home. — 

The temper, like other things, is capable of being rev 
lated and brought into~ subjection. _ It is ‘said of the late’ 
Mr. Flechere, of Madeley,t that “he was meek fike bis 
master, aS well as lowly im heart. ‘Not that he was 56'by' 
nature, but a man of strong passions, and prone’ to anger 
in particular : insomuch, that he has frequently ‘thrown 
himself on the floor, and lain there most of the nigtit, bathed 
in tears, imploring ‘victory over his*ewn spirit. And he 
did not strive in vain; he did.obtain the victory in a very 
eminent degree. Yea, so thoroughly had grace subdued 
natare; so fully was he renewed in the spirit of his mind, 
that for many years’ before his death, I believe he was never 
observed by any one, friend or foe, to be out of temper, 
nor heard to utter’ a rash expression; ‘or any: provoeation 
whateyer; provocation he and 
that in & high degree.” 

“The reader “will. recollect’ he’ sahutary giver by 


to “accompaity Ww with his’ blessing: remethberdd hep 
mother’s word THE WORST TEMPER May BE AtPERED 
and. continued to see)” so Many instance’ of the 


of anger and passion, ‘she 


redden, pnd: her Bu dite ‘as often Hew te. 
her Knees ‘and “praye to Hin? giveth? 


+ Benson’s Life of the Rey, J. 354. 
Vide; p. 2). 
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MEEKNESS AND PASSION, 
grade. Not did pry She! watched carefully/dnd 
diligently, and ‘dt Tenet she prevailed. nology 


“From this time Eliza Beaufort became the comfort of her 
parents; dnd thie delight of ‘het friends. “Prayer against bad 
témpers,” ‘introduced “other petitions, and ‘she’ earnestly 
besought God to grant her forgiveness of sim, tiixouch’ the 
blood of Jesus. He that never denies one that ‘truly’ séeks 
his favor, granted her request. Her character, as aCliistian, 
became’ decided, and she sought opportunities of telling to 
all, what a dear Saviour she had found ; “when the ear heard 
het, ‘it bléssed her, and when the eye saw her, it gave witness 
to her. blessing of him' that was ready to perish came 
upon her, and she caused ‘the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 
Such was'the change effected upon her character and conduct, 
“ Lord Stockton continued ‘to advance in his zeal forthe 
interests of true religion. His unwearied-efforts to promote 
the ‘circulation of the Scriptures had been so suceessful, 
that, ‘aided by the activity of Young Beaufort, almost every 
in his’ neighbourhood’ possessed a Bible, “Nor 
‘was he satisfied with ‘this; he not’ only exhorted his pody 
Heighbours to read the Scriptures, but he heard them’ read, 
‘afd ‘then; in the most simple manner, explained the sacred 
ahd enforced its obsérvance. must the reader. 
He is infortned that this nobleman,-good as well 
Us ‘his’ labourers and ‘tenants to unite with ‘his 
tn’ their moraing and evening petitions. For. this 
the latge ‘hall'was' fitted ‘up, capable:of accommo- 
dating frou two'to three hundred people, who assembled, 
‘and others twice cit was deligtitfal 
868 ‘noblemanrise? and: give out a’ psalw or 
la RY the afterwards read and expound the 
Word to of attentive hearers, and;'finally, 
the Service Witle 
did :titiblessed. was ‘visible; in the 
lives OT many; ‘the ehureli was crowded on’ the Sabbath 
The the ’bottom | of’ the ‘hill, owas 
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im. Lord 4 what. a pious nobleman, or 
gentleman is able to accomplish, and how Superior, such, an 
example is.to that which sanctions horse racing, , hunting, 
and other diversions, which,induce habits of, idleness and 
dissipation, ;rather than those exertions which promote. the 

Young Beaufort, after .serious deliberation, resolved, to 
dedicate himself to God, im the service of the holy ministry. 


He entered. at one of the halls at Cambridge, not, withthe 


view of gaining a morsel of bread, or that he might be ready 
to fill, up a vacancy, occasioned by, the death of, an old 
incumbent, and thus .keep the, living in the family. ..No. 
Beaufort knew the value of his.own soul, and longed tobe 
the.means.of saving the souls of others, ._He attended most 
honorably to. the duties of his. college, and, at the end of 
his term, was ordained by the pious Bishop of ——,. ..,, 

» It happened.that a vicarage, in the gift of Lord Stockton, 
efterwards became vacant, and his lordship most generously 
presented it to Beaufort, who fulfilled its. high and important 
duties, ‘as one; that cared for the souls of his parishioners. 
His: first sermon contained, an epitome of the Christian 
‘system : he dwelt upon the fallen, ruined state.of man asa 


sinner, and. strongly urged the necessity. of faith,in Christ, 
and. repentanee..towards, God ; and. good works,,as,, the 


evidence, not the .cause, of a,sinner’s justification, The 
congregation was visibly affected, a solemn stillness pervaded 


the :awhole: assembly, some. were. melted. to; tears, apd. all 


acknowledged, that..the new,vicer's, sermon. was, altogether 


\different> frem any thing, they shad. heard, hefore,.. Gon- 
cluding his discourses he, remarked, ‘I have beloved 
-bretheen, exhibited; to you. the important, topics which, I 


uibanita, make, thesground-work, of myfature, My 
‘desirelis, not:to-amuse orientertain you hy se 
or superfluous. extsavagantepithets, but, and 

‘simple, yeb earnest and affectionate manner, to, preach, to 


influences of the Holy us,, without 
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— 

whiehno souls will be converted; no sinnier will be 
Think, T\beseech you, updn ‘the value of’ your souls, aig 
recollect ‘that ‘your ‘dying day will soon arrive. I ‘beseech 
“you thet ye reeeive not the’ grace of God * im vain—pray jn 
“your*closets and ia ‘your families, and may God 
infinite mercy pour down upon you his constant and entivh- 
The church of young Beaufort was sooit crowded ‘to e. 
cess. When a congregation sees that a minister is in earg. 
est,—when he preaches so as to be understood,—when his 
life‘and conduct instead of being at variance with his doo- 
trine harmonize with a word—when a minister 
preaches truths which being felt by him, are generally felt 
by others, ‘his labors will be crowned. with success ;_ the 
word that ‘he preaches will not return void, but become the 
power of God to the eternal salvation of many of bis_hear- 
ers. Multitudes poured in from:the surrounding neigbhour- 
hood to hear the new doctrines of Beaufort } -Even:Madam 
Peel, who resided at the great house, and who ‘piqued her- 
-self her correct conduct and benevolent: temper,—who 
“‘mevér*was’ missing at the sacrament, and aiwavs boasted of 
- Sher good works ;' and Justice Horner who was tlie terror of 
the villagers, arid who at first resolved to oppose Beaufort’s 
apethodistical ‘cant (as ‘he termed it); and Lawyer Little 
who etgaged to: prove that the vicar’s.sermons,were,con- 
trary, to sexipture and.the articles of the church, .were.con- 
strained to yield to superior teaching. Madam Peel: soon 
that she*had no ground’ for boasting Justice 
‘Horner loved ‘and endcavoured'to promote the truth ‘which 
the oneertabored to destroy; and Little ‘perceived 
‘bis weakness, and acknowledged that if any, man will be 
*thuly Wise, he must first become.a fool in bis own. eyes, that 

may. become wise ugto. salvation: | the ww deed 
‘But nothing tended more to recommend religion toathers 
than the, meehness.of Beaufort’s tempers: Many instances 


occurred in-which he bad an opportunity -of displaying 4t, 
and thas he frequently checked! therirritdble of 
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| | others. . His friend and patron, Lord Stockton, watched him 
4 with a careful eye, and at length cheerfully consented-to his 


h union with his second daughter! This elevation did not, 
a however, alter the kind and modest demeanor of Beaufort. 
7 Assisted by his amiable lady, he instructed the poor and 
5 admonished the rich, . God fulfilled in bim his own gracious 
! declaration, “‘ I will bless thee, and make thy name great, 

and thou shalt be a blessing.” 

1. (To be concluded in our next.) 

is 

P CLASSICAL EXTRACTS IMPROVED. 

otras Zyew.” PLATO. Puen. 

4 “‘ Though the immortality of the soul were dubious, instead of appearing 
[ a certainty, as it does, every wise man ought to assure himself, that it is well 
mn worth his trouble to risk his belief of it.” 

0 Tu1s quotation is made from that affeeting and interesting 


of speech, which Socrates made to his friends, on the day that he,was 
condemned by the ungrateful Athenians to drink the hemlock.” 
The subject of it was the immortality of the soul; and which he 
made use of to urge the necessity of virtuous lives on his hearers. 
But, yet how obscure are all his opinions: how doubtfally does he 
,. express himself on this important point! What gratitude, what 
thankfulness should such passages raise in our breasts to. God, — 
who has brought light and immortality to light by the Gospel. © 
Without proceeding into any long arguments im defence of this 
doctrine, which neither the limits of my paper will allow, nor (I 
should hope) any of my readers require; let us attempt to. draw 
some practical inferences from it. . ia 
As the truth of this subject is not only deducible from reasou, 
but is declared more especially in the Word of God, how intcum- 
bent a daty is it on all to labor more anxiously and earnestly for 
the preservafion of the soul than of the body. Our Saviour, When 


| See Rollen Anc, Hist. in Socrates, | 
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the, whole s—ope.soul outwelghe them ails, 


‘GLASSICAL EKTRACTS (MPROVED. 


and lose, his owa for such 


Behold this midnight glory: worlds op 185, ef 2 tbe 


View: 
And calls th’ astonishing magnificence 


“Men are ‘often found willing to. ‘consent to defend. this 
trath; and would shudder-at the thought of denying it: but 
yet show few AYER. of those. who. gwn the sonl’s immortality, 
rightly consider its importance, They do not think of. its future’ 
‘tate, that it must-be happy or miserable. Bat, if Ue who.oreated 

maf, and breathed,into him the breath of life, and who-has Power 
to require back that soul which he gave, has so estimated j itsimpor- 
tance, how. awfully blinded: are those who live day after day 


of i¢ influences their condnet.* 

This doctrine is suitable both alarm and 
to comfort the christian. * 

Tt is a subject of alarm to fhe WtitcfWebates’ he knows, that if 
this truth is well founded, his son] must either exist imendlts 
“happiness, or That it-cannot partake of the former, is 
waanifest : for the summit of bliss is to Know, see, and adore God; — 
"this ean’ only be ‘perfectly ‘done in heaven, into which nothiig 
of véth, oF maketh a lie; “Besides, 
hates the service Of God’ on earth, how’ tan he 
éaven; Where “all is “purity aid holiness!” Whit’ then’ 
‘oF alf “The wicked’ shal? be hell With 
‘Wha therefore Tiot act So Strictly hie’ tens!” "God "not 
thet He tie. “Hath he said arid shalP he ‘not! make tt 
good? Assuredly he will: Though ‘now ‘he Blénds iierdyiwith 
OF mercy id shut, hope’ of is’ for evel 
‘Wheres therefore, ‘remaits" Hut ‘ond UF Re 
oi? tie Lert Chyist; thou’ what be 
eterttity °° wilt then ‘be enabled ever to 


‘ 
betas aman profited: if lic should even gain the whole wotid 


ue 


should jhe fear thongit..the earth) dé remove, theugh ithe méun- 
trusting in the Such, a.¢hergeten finds nip yreatest 


inflamed, ' thought of being-absent from this vile body, 


that place' where sin, his worst enemy; shall never enter.’ Suth 


tains be carried inte the midst of the sea, His hope-ie fixety 


delight on earth toi worsitip-and serve his -Babipetthe finds 
much imperfection mixed with -his most hol y services, “Enemies 


without and. withing Gistath- his: peace 
sorely. Feeling his-own natural depravity, and the femaihs of 


indwelling sin, he is ever fereed to cry! out;,O wretched anan that 
} am. Bet hew do his hopes: brighten—how: are: his desires 


for ever present with the Lord : of living throughout ‘eterility in 


are the prospects, Which, though seen throughs glass ‘darkly, 
brighten thé ‘deathbed of thé'Christian. What thé fill enjoy. 
ment: of this will be he conédive} ‘but having ‘suth’s 
gtimpst of he breaks otit into praises here, and earnestly 
longs to join the hallelujahs of abgels and glorified spirits above. 


>? . 


is the Deity 

DESCRIPTION OF FHE CELEBRATED: SAL/? ‘MINS NEAR. 
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examined as far as circumstances, Would permit, 


- 


. But this is aleo.a subject of. consdlation: tothe Ghristiani «What 

it 

y 

ef | 

a 

the environs of Oracaw, om the northern side, resolved. on 
the squth side ong of the most eutious, amd, atthe same, time, 
of the richest mines inthe wotld; mean the famous,saltmincof 
Wiehczka.. When it was under the dominton of 
strangers could get access, with the greatest ». | 
singé that period it is very diftultito obtain Jt." 
To, it, is impossible; those, who, have thedn- | 
spéction it aye aftaid of suffering. you sani 
position. of its iffarent strate for any length Himes: 
ordexed yon withthe Of thepalt. 
When, you. baxes obtained patmigsion 

on a miner's frock, and a very strong, rope, ch is 

h 
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poe, 


376 DESCRIPTION OF A SALT MINE IN POLAND. 


fastened to a wheel put in motion by a horse at-the mouth of: the 
mine. Qn this rope there are knots at certain distances, through 
which are put a kind of wooden bars, upon which you sit by 
means of two girths, one of which passes below your thighs, and 
the other behind your back; you then lay hold of the rope with 
both hands, and thus remain in perfect security. Three wooden 


- bars generally pass through each knot, and according to the 


number of persons, they are placed one above another : sometimes 
twelve or fifteen descend in this manner together. The miners 
who go down with you have sticks in their hands, which they 
employ to. prevent you from being dashed against the side of the 
pit. But you cannot, however, at first shake off fear, especially 
when you reflect that your existence depends entirely on the 
strength of the rope. The opening by which you descend is 
about eight feet square, and extends to the depth of more than 
two hundred feet. The sides of it are lined with strong beams of 
ash, to prevent the sand from falling in, which is found there in 
great abundance, below a bed of potters’ earth, or clay, more or 
less coloured. Ata certain depth, you find plates of very thin 


- galcareous stone, which split readily into leaves, and are of a 


blackish color. © 


The different spaces which have been cut ia the salt from the 
top to the bottom, may be considered as so many stories. When 
you arrive at the first story by means of the rope on which you 
are suspended, you find different galleries, one of which conducts 
to a beantiful wooden staircase, nine or ten feet in breadth, and 
supported with pillars, such as are not to be found im any mine 
in the world. - In this first story there is a piece of architecture 
cut out inthe solid salt, and forming a chapel, which generally 
attracts the attention of the curious. It is-about thirty feet in 
length, twenty.in breadth, and eighteen in height... Not only the 
steps below the altar, the altar itself, the candlesticks, the spiral 
pillars which serve for ornament, and to support the dome, are 
of salt, but every thing belonging to the chapel is of the same 
substance, as the pulpit, the crucifix, and the statue of the Virgin 
Mary. , On the left as you enter, there is a statue as large as life, 
formed of most beautiful transparent salt, and representing Sig's 
mund, King of Poland. ‘Besides this there aré two other chapels 
of the same kind. In these chapéls mass is said ‘on certain days 


ofthe year, The greater part of these ‘galleries ave so beautiful, 


that they resemble streets aid out with a line; ind some are cut 
through masses of the purest salt, which reflect with equal vi 
yacity and splendor the light of the flambeaux, which are carr ied 
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they square chambers in the salt sidwur 
the gatlertes, andyshut with dors, of deat, (Fie 
workmen lovk up »theie tools in in the evening, béferethey 
leave the mite.’ In giving wn of this singular 
NOt the aid ‘of fiction 4 fot these 
masses of sult are the master-pivces Uf naturéy and 
sidered: as the! richest ahd most magnificent! of her productions, 
The deeper one: goes into these mines the salt is found pares) and 
: in greater abundance; neither sulphur, bitumen,’ or eal isito be 
meét with ‘here; ‘asin the salt mines of Halle, and Saxony 
buta great many fossil shells of various kinds voy ig 


J 
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(To Ge concluded in our next. 
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Aud t ‘th ek month on a the day of the manth » 
Sy 
pon he 0 Ararat. —Geu. vill. 4. 


Su ORTBR, ip his: recent 
ang 3 is im abl the ene ‘nentioned in Phe 
icy, peaks of its double heads, rose, (he says), majestically ‘inte the 
clear and ¢lopdjess, heayens; the, thegw 
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LFS 
and.the reflection sent forth :a dazzling radiance equal to’ other 
suns.’ Another writer observes, that the inaccessible summits 
of, this far-famed, mountain have never been trodden by maf since 
the, days, af ;Noahs, for,| though various attempts have been made 
to;acale ,its tremendous pyramids, they have all failect! Phe dis 
tance between, the, commencement of the snowy line, and the sam- 
mit, is.so.great, that-no man could make his way through ‘the 
snows and, glaciers of this, frightful region. He must perish witli 
eold long before..he could reach the summit. The two heads of 
this mountain,are separated by a wide cleft or glen. ‘ie larger 
to, the, northwest exhibits a broken and abrupt front, opening 
about, halfway down,into a stupendous rocky chasm, which, being 
peculiarly black, forms a striking contrast with the everlasting 
snows, above which these sublime peaks arise. The part ofa verse 
above cited from the prophet Jeremiah receives considerable illus- 
tration from the same traveller’s description of the present state 
of the country surrounding this memorable mountain. Though, 
for hundreds of miles in almost all directions, it is now entirely 
desolate, infested by robbers and banditti of the most fero- 
cious kind; the many wonderful remains of its once populous tities, 
show that its extensive neighbourhood was once imhabited, and 
divided into kingdoms, which could pour forth their confederate 
armies, with those of the Medes and Persians, to aceomplish the 
predicted fall of Babylon. tes has 

“Mr: Moriéf, speaking of Mount Ararat, observes, that during 
the’ suimmer, the cap of ice on its summit is seen to-shiné with a 
quite distinct from snow, and, if the old inhabitanty may be 
believed, this great congealed mass has visibly. increased: since 
it. One of the great features of this mountains 
‘that extends nearly half way down it, and is 
vdty Visible ftom Erivan, and all its surrounding. territory, . A 
batig@iiiottid df earth, apparently foreign to the original and 
naturat conformation of the mountain, is to be seen in the vicinity 
of the hasnt, in the deepest recess of which is,a mass of ice, whose 
Gimvasions; ‘according’ to the natives, may be compared to an 
Or Tt “has evidently’ fallen from, a cliff 
Which impends yery. considerably 
Armehians, who watch the progress of th 

‘oni ‘this cliff, expect that another mass of equ 
Githetwibus to tie’ former’ Will’ Shortly ‘separate itself from the 
be precipitated into’ the abyss, Experience. has 
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tanght..them, that, this: fall takes! place ‘after w lapse of! twanty 
years, and some credit is due to»their testimony, for'they 
upon Ararat as a most sacred spot, and consequently aré frequent 
and regular in their observations of The mass of ‘ite’ thatis 
now sea in the chasm has fallen in'such ‘a situation, that it'only 
reeeives the: heat of the sun upon its surface for about two hours 
during the day, which. is just sufficient to-dissolve so michof it'as 
to produce. a fresl: congelation as soon as it is again immersed in 
shade, The. soil of this: great mountain appears to be one 
ummense heap of stones, confusedly thrown together, unentivened 
by. vegetation. Here and there, indeed, are a feiv' plants, but 
Tournefort’s circumstantial relation will show how séanty are the 
gleanings of the botanist. Inmany parts of the little Ararat which 
is the smaller mountain on the left, are tracts of a very soft stone, 
and in others a species of vitrification. Lava is also to be séen, but 


the soil which most frequently intervenes between the rocks is a 
deep sand. 


THE PLAGUE OF FLIES. 


And the Lord.did:eos\and there came a grievous swarm of flies 
into the house of Pharoah, and iato his servants’ hotises, and 


inte.all the laud of Egypt; the land was corrupted by reason 
of the awarm of flies.—Exod. viii. 24, 


[The following vivid description, affords a tolerable idea of what a ruven! >the 
plague of flies must have been to the Egyptians of old; it is also remark- 
able that it should be found lately infesting a part of the African continent, 


not many, hundred from that famous country. 
«Or the many: i inconveniencies to which they who set foatiupan 


these: shores are exposed, nog one can compare, with, those occas 
sionéd By thie fliés at Not only the, apartments;in. the 
housés, but the streets, the lanes, the open, places, and even the 
immediate environs of the town, swarm with those loathsome and 
buzzing insects, which, throw themselves in myriads npon every 
one that passes, and cannot be driven away without a, continual 
contest; ‘thor is, it ‘to hold ,any, long discqurae »without 
swallowing of ne, Not a dine: cal. be written, | without 
their gat! ering thick round. pen, which, they, sedulously fol- 

Ww in all its ‘inovements 589. that nothing can beseeniof| what is 
ifitten, and yet care not to.disturb, them destthey 


make an attach upon th faces, and Pep, YP the nostrils: of; the 
writer to hié’gteat annoyance, A dish is no sooner put upon the 
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table than, igi is covertd: with these insects, as disgusting and 
as the Harpies.of the poets, If any attempt be 
to AGES them away, they return in ten-fold force and with! ii 
creased yoragity, 3 ; and hence, has arisen here, the custom of df 
eating. till, the,night jis somewhat advanced, It is ‘said that tne 

great. number of cattle, and the vast quantity of milk * proceed: 
and made info butter and cheese upon the adjacent rapa the 
eaus¢ of these, swarms of, flies; but, without disputing the fedgoh’ 
assigned, I, think there must he some other powerful atttacding 
cause within the town itself, because, haying remained ‘sémétitne 
in what may he deemed the centre of the cattle and dairy coutitry, 
I was never so cruelly tormented by the flies there, as in the town 
of (Bengasi, Della Cella’s Travels in Barbary. 


Frain up. in the way he should go, and when het is ‘old, 
a he will not depart from it.’”’—Proy. xxii. 6. 


‘Tne Hebrew word which we render drain sometimes sig- 
nifies to initiate inte some'science or discipline; and very fre- 
quently to apply any new thing to the use for which it wasiutended, 
The PX render ‘it with an exactness which our language will 
It'is used also of those attendants of Abran: whe are 
éabled: inthe: text his “trained,” and‘in' our margin 
structed’ servants. (Gen. xiv. 14.) i. ec. probably formed -to: mili« 
tary discipline, though ‘veligious instruction is not excluded: 

‘The word is especially used of sacred things which. were: so: 
lombly: dedivatect or set apart to the serviee of God. And perhaps 
it may be intended to intimate thata due care is torbe talter 
of eliildren, froma: priticiple of religion), adwell 
ds Of pritdenoe and: humanity ;:and that out instructions showld 
lewd them to the knowledge of God, and be adapted 'to form them 
for service, as well as:to engage — and 

gar Lord. Jesus: -to! 
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witli ‘The Catiphy Whew a°inidh atid was ‘prought 
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in; Mamoun ordered me to keep a watchfuleye over the prisoner, 


and to bring him the next day; the Caliph seemed greatly irrifa- 
ted, and the fear of exposing myself to his resentment, induced 
me to confine the prisoner in my harem.’ I asked’ him What 
country he was of? He said Damascus, and that his habitation 


was in the quarter of the Great Mosque. ‘* May heaven; cried 1, 
shower blessings on the city of Damascus, and particularly on 


your quarter—I owe my life to a man that lived there.’ “These 
words excited his curiosity, and I thus proceeded, ‘It is many 
years since the Viceroy of Damascus was deposed. I accompanied 
his successor, and when we were about to take possession, the 
deposed governor assaulted us with superior force. TI escaped 
out of a window, and observing a palace open, I supplicated the 
master to save my life. He conducted me into the apartment 
of his women, where I continued a month in perfect security, 
One day I was informed by my host, that a caravan ‘was setting 
out for Bagdad, and that I could not wish a more favourable 
opportunity for returning home. I had no money, and I was 
ashamed to own it. He perceived my distress, but in appearance 
took no notice. How great was my surprise, when, on the day of 
my departure, a fine horse was brought me, a mule loaded with 
provisions, and a black slave to attend me!! My generous host 
presented me, at the same time, a purse of gold, and condacted 
me himself to the caravan, recommending me to several of the 
travellers, who were his friends. These kindnesses I received in 
your city, which rendered it dear to me. All my concern is, that 
I have not been able to discover my generous benefactor. I 
should die content could I find an opportunity to testify my gra- 


- titude.’ ‘Your wishes are accomplished,’ cried my prisoner in 


transport—‘ I am he who received you in my palace.’ I embraced 


_ him with tears, took off his chains, and inquired by what fatality 


he had incurred the Caliph’s displeasure. ‘Some contemptible 
enemies,’ he replied, ‘ have found means to asperse me unjustly to 
Mamonn; I was hurried from Damascus, and eraelly denied the 
consolation of embracing .my wife/and children. 
to apprehend the worst, I request you to acquaint them with my 
misfortunes.’ ‘No, no,’ said I, ‘you shall not die, be at liberty 
from this moment, depart immediately, (presenting him with a 


thousand sequins in a purse,) hasten to rejoin the precious objects _ 
_ of your affections ;, let the Caliph’s indignation, fall on me, J dread 


it not, if I preserve your life!’ ‘What proposal do you make,’ 
answered my prisoner, ‘Can you think me capable of accepting 
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ANECDOTES, 


it—ehall I sacrifice that life which 1 formerly saved ? Endeavour 
to convirice the Caliph of my imnocence, the only proof—I wil] 
admit of your gratitude, If you cannot undeceive him, I will go 
myself, and offer my head, let him dispose of my life, provided 
your’s be safe!’ 7 presented myself next morning before 
Mamoun. He was dressed in a crimson coloured mantle, a symbol 
of his ‘anger: He inquired where my prisoner was, and ordered 
the executioner to attend. ‘My Lord,’ said I, throwing myself 
at his feet, ‘Something very extraordinary has happened with 
regard to him, Will your Majesty permit me to explain it?’ These 
words threw him into a passion, ‘I swear,’ said he, ‘by the 
soul of my ancestors, that thy head shall pay for it, if theu hast 
suffered the prisoner to escape.’ ‘Both my life and his are at 
your Majesty’s disposal; but vouchsafe to hear me,’ ‘speak,’ said 
he, I then related in what manner the prisoner had saved my 
life at Damascus, that in gratitude, I had offered him bis liberty, 
but that he had refused it, from the fear of exposing me to death, 
‘My Lord,’ added I, ‘he is not guilty. A man of such generous 
sentiments is incapable of committing an odious crime. Some 
base detractors have calumniated him, and he has become the 
unfortunate victim of their envy.’ The Caliph was moved, and 
his great soul led him to adinire the heroism of my friend. ‘1] 
pardon him,’ said Mamoun, ‘on thy account, Go, carry the good 
news, and bring him to me.’ The monarch ordered him to be 
clothed with a robe of honour, presented him with ten horses, ten 
mules, and ten camels, out of his own stables. He added a purse 
of sequins for the expence of his journey, and gave him a letter of 
recommendation to the governor of Damascus,”’ 


MNBCD OPES. 


(avis only ia few weeks sinco; Mr. D; of in sermon, re- 
marked! how: the consciences of the wicked will aceuse them at 
the When twas at B.sdid the minister, (a town 
in Lanecabhire, afew days #go;) wes told man in «that 
neighbourhoods who, when in"bed, about twelve o’clovk, (I think 
on-the Sabbath -evening;) saw an extraordinary’ blaze of light 


shine through ‘the winslow! 6f'the room:in whieh he slept; he 
B immediately became very much alarmed ; he urged his wife to rise, 
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but she declared she durst not; the light still continuing to lnomeee 
and the sky becoming intensely.red, they, began to tremble.and 
fear exceedingly, They still urged each other to rise, which at 


length the man mustered courage to do, and threw up the window, 


when to his great dismay he found the street crowded, with. in- 
habitants rgnning to and fro at that dead hour of the night,.and 
anxiously enquiring of each other what had happened,. . There 
was light enough to shew the alarm in their countenanees, 
though he could not ascertain the cause, of which they all seemed 
to be equally ignorant, which still augmented his horror. He then 
hastily put on some clothes and went down into the street to. ask 
of his neighbours concerning all this stir; when to his great joy 
he was informed, that what he had no doubt supposed to be the 
beginning of the last great conflagration arose from a factory 
which had taken fire behind the hill, the light from which awfally 
illuminated the whole atmosphere. How plainly did the voice of 
awakened conscience speak in this man’s apprehension. 

Let none therefore harden their hearts as if the day of judg- 
ment would never come. Because the blessed Lord delayeth his 
coming, the hearts of many‘are fully set in them to do evil, And 
Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied of His coming, 
saying, ‘* Behold the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his saints 
to execute judgment upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly 
among them of all their ungodly deeds which they have ungodly 
committed, and of all their hard speeches which ungodly sinners 
have spoken against him.” H. S. M. 


THE BRIBE WELL WEIGHED, 

A poor man in Turkey claimed a house which his rich neigh- 
bour had usurped, and though he-held the documents necessary 
to prove his riglit, could not,saeeeed, because his rieh and wicked 
opponent had suborned false, witnesses against bim, and had beside 
sent a bribe of five hundred ducats to.the Cadior Judge. When 
the cause.was tried, the poor man,produced: his writings, which 
were useless,.as be had. no witnesses;.upom which ‘his adversary 
brought forward his false witnesses, and ealled upon the Cadi to 
pronounce in his favour. ~Aftersthe most pressing ‘solicitations 
of the defendant, who repeatedly-urged that the-poor one tiad- no 


witnesses, the Gadi- calnly drew from undér-his seat the bag of 
five. hundred ducats, sent by the: 


rich man, saying to him very 
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poor.mas could bring wo witnesses is confirmation of hie right, 
produce, at least. five hundred!”. He sthen- shieyp to 
himpthe bag. of ducats. with reproach. 


bis: 


THE ROMAN SERVANT; 
A Roman setvant knowing that his wee. for. to 
be put to death, clothed himself in his master’s garments that-he 
might he taken for him, and so he was, -and: put.to death: in his 
stead ; jn.memory whereof, his master caused his statue of brass 
to be erected, as a monument of gratitude for the poor servant's 
fidelity and affection. What monument. then: should. Christians 


-erect for Jesus Christ, who when we lay condemned. to; eternal 


death, descended to our mortal] nature, and died for. us menand 
for our salvation. For a good man some would even dare to die, 
amd greater love than-this*eannot bé shewn, than that a man 
should lay down. his life for a friend: but, behold herein 
manlfesteth und hiv love td us, that while we weie 
yet sinners, yea enemies, Christ died for ws. JOHN, 


tt Rs in 


"CONSCIENCE, IN A HEATHEN, 


A of had bought a pair of shoes, froma 
cobler, for ‘Which he promised to pay him.on_a.futureday, 
that day he took the money, but finding the cobler had died. is 
the interim, returned, secretiy rejoicing that he could retain the 
magney and get a pair of shoes for nothisg. His conscience how- 


ever, sayse Seneca; would allow him’nd tést, till taking up thie 


money, lie buck the cobler# shop, add casting in ‘tie 


. TRE. SURPOSED SHOWER OF 


A. Bristol paper says, inhabitants of ihis city have lately 
the exhibition. and sale im our streets of a 
Jection; ef snail shells; whith are to have fallen, or 


THE OF ANALLS. 
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SSS 
have made their sudden dppearuriee tt a fidld’ of 
three aeres,” belonging’ to farmer at thy 
soned shat whieh is found in prodigious Sbunidaricd 


On the approach of heat they are observed suddenly to leave their 
hiding places near the roots of the grass,’and thus appear to have 


fallen like rain beforé & ‘éupérficial ObsétVer. It is well known 
that snails furnish much nourishing matter, the farmer therefore 
hasGnly to’ th a flock. of sheep upon ‘them’ to 
derable advantage, as -the sheep would soon ‘trash’ and eat thei 
with the’ herbage. this as in all ‘othey ‘natural’ phadoigen 
the Christian’ philosopher can easily discern the kind ‘Wand’ oF 
providence, which sends’ forth thésé haails, Tate 
neat the When Was beet” parched 
ip’ by the rays Of the’stii, vast numbers as ‘fo a 
ponrishing tettiporary pasture for the herbaceous 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN, 


WEST INDIES.:: 


Copy of « Letter from a hly respectable es in Jamaica, fo the 
Children Sunday ‘School in: Tretand. 


I dve heard ‘of’ your-welfare, and the happy progress. that religions 


to make if the Sunday Si 
lam at thedistance of many thousand miles, ‘I'am never forgetfel of 
and preyers.fer your prosperity shall never fail offeredupite Him 
who th, the limits, of space .with ‘His. glorious presences 
u as, to, give 
might'BY "Phase dre precious fours, riot idly to be thro 
to be improved. ‘Thousands, aay poor 
them; and thousands heathen who 


tq differ fpomfothers ? 4The 


returh-you make-for these 
isto remember your Czeator,in she<lays of Your youtlts A 
to me some tie since to return areligiousteact which hadigiven it,fo-send; 
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Devonshire, ‘atid varions parts of thé coutity of Where 
they often cover the ground, and are believed to fatten 
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= 
mother forbade it... And whv,.my dear children, did the mother of this litte 
boy prevent him from reading..a book She was living in these 


tinue'dead in trespasses and in sins, than to read her own condemnation. 
Perhaps she reasoned as Felix the Roman governor did, when he put of the 
consideration of a judgment to. come to a season which neyer arrived; but 
blessed be God that your parents do not shut the gates of heaven against YOR 
Ob! umay you all, in your respective families, not only with your lips, but 
im your lives, perfect holiness. A black boy came to me some days ago to ask 
me fora book; I asked his reason for desiring to learn to read :—*‘ Massa, dat 
I may lern to pray to God.” Such was the use which he designed to make 
of his knowledge, in praising the bountiful Giver of every good gift. This 
little boy was a Maroon—a free black person. Perhaps you would like to 
hear the manner in which the Maroons used to spend their Sabbaths—either 
in shooting, hunting the wild dog, gambling, or carousing. The hours 
which you devote to school, they occupied in blaspheming God’s holy name, 
im rioting and intemperance; but they have lately heard that such conduct 
is sinful, and that God hates sin, and will not suffer it to go unpunished; 
some of them have, therefore, resolved to abandon their evil ways, and in 
this instance God is perfecting His praise from the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings. The children assemble on the Sabbath to read the good word, the elder 
listen to it, and as the Spirit-of the Lord-first moved on the face of the waters, 
before the Almighty had completed His work of creation, so it is now moving 
on the hearts of these long dark and benighted heathens, and we may hope, 
under the Divine blessing, that in due time they shall reap if they faint not. 
The Maroons, of whum I am telling you, inhabit a town which contains 
about 400 men, women, and children; but they have no church—no minister 
of clad tidings amongst them ; their women are interred with military honors, 
and their men commemorate the death of their friends, as persons in your 
country are accustomed to perpetuate their birth-day, making it a day of 
feasting and ‘rejoicing, instead of & season of humility and thankfulness. 
One of the most interesting customs of this people is their manner of fishing; 
this is done by diving, pursuing the fish in the water, and finally sticking it 
with a sharp instrument, and bearing it in triumph to the surface. Perhaps 
you will be surprized that these poor people should for so long a season have 
lived without God in the world;—alas! they were deprived of the means of 
grace wiiich you and your parents enjoy; buat how many, how very many a 
there around you who never go to a place of divine worship—who disregard 
their blessed privilege, without ever once thinking of the awfal consequenoe 
Of so fatal a‘neglect. My dear young friends, teii jour fathers and mother 
of these Maroons, and that you have heard of poor negroes who would walk 
wwenty niiles to worship God. Yes, there aré many to be found amongst the 
slaves who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity.’ If these heathens embraced the 


Gospel so freely offered to us also, how shall we escape if we neglect so gre 5 


salvation? ‘How shall those escape, who in a land possessed’ by Christiat, 
never enter a place of worship’? I am sure, when you have gained « know 
ledge of your Bible, yon will strive to fix these awful truths upon the heatts 
of your relations, Befote I take leave of you, allow me,’ my dear yous 
friends, to endeavour to awaken in your minds a sense of thankfulaes * 
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God, Who has'put it into the hearts pious clergymen 40 ipreach 
in your behalf, and to provide’so many kind and: teachers 
and superintendents to carry on the work of your instructions. ‘Lbisewonk 
(of your instruction) has prospered, but you must not attribute the success. 
thereof to human means ;—you know that Paul may plant»and Apolios:may 
water, Wut it is God only who giveth the increase—to. Hina, therefore;!be all 
thé ‘glory. “By this time I hope yow have learned to pray diligently: Ifthere 
are aly amongst you who forget to draw near unto God; morning andieven- 
ing, let me with the utmost affection entreat you not to be'sa ungrateful to 
God. I have heard of a poor negro woman having received 39 lashes, because 
she fell upom her knees in the day time to worship God. Sach hindrance, or 
persecution, is not your lot; be thankful, therefore, for this mercy, . Such 
persecutions, however, are very seldom heard of,—for although many white 
persons in these countries are regardless of the welfare of their own :seulsy yet 
they are frequently constrained to admire holiness of life in others, whieh they 
care not to maintain themselves. It is unnecessary, I hope, for me to.71er 
commend the strictest attention to the advice of your. teachers, and‘ to the 
maintaining at all times a becoming respect towaris them; and I would also 
intreat you in whatever pursuits you are engaged during the week+days,,to 
be honest, faithful, and diligent in whatever state or condition: you are 
placed. Your improvement will ‘best appear from the manner in which you 

behave, when no Joniger under the eye of your master, And above all things, 

my dear triends, remember that the all-seeing eye of God is present, with you 

in all times and'in all places, and that a day of solemn account. is: rapidly 

drawing near, when you will be rendered either eternally happy or miserable, 

God grant you may be prepared to meet your God, and to obtain, through 
the infinite nierits of your Redeemer, a crown of joy which shall mever;fade 
away.—Such are the prayers and admonitions of your affectionate friend 
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SOLOMON?’S. DESCRIPTION OF OLD. AG 
Dr, Wardlaw’s Lectures:on Ecclesiastes.) 011 900) 


i 


[Continued from page 354.} & 
<< ‘Tuy: shall be afraid of (that. which is) high.” — Every, ascent. in t e 
way, up which, ia the days of their youth, they would have bounded with 
agility and ease, is now discouraging to them, They stop, apd take breath, 
aud besitate,,and, umable, to see themselves, make many inquiries, before 
they will attempt what, with a desponding shake of the head, they, fear 
will be too much for them,” D1B90 jail? Das geod} te 

And, fears. (shall the sway,’ — They, are full of apprehensions of 
Teal, ox imaginary, dangers — of accidents that spay happen to them, — of 


‘ 


obstacles ones. which they,may, stpmble of being jostled and.thrown.down, 


on, otherwise hurt, of apischiefs that may, come intheir wey, which. they 
haveinot eyes.to see, por strength. to ward off, BY 94; 

the alponds tree, shall, oyrish, ’— From, the particular time of the 
flourishing, it, by. some, been placed early. jn. spring, 
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388 SOLOMON’S DESCRIPTION: OF OLD AGE.. 


whilst: others: have assigned: it to winter.. In the latter view, it has-been 
considered as significant, in the imagery of Solomon, of the closing scene of 
life, whex | 

at pale concluding winter comes at last, 

shuts the scene.” 

— But the existing dubiety about the season gives uncertainty and indis- 
tinetmess to'this explanation ; and both on this account, and on the ground 
of its own superior beauty and appropriateness, the more common view of the 
figure is entitled to preference. The almond-tree, covered with its snow. 
white blossoms, is a beautiful poetic emblem of the hoary head; and the 
casting of the blossoms might farther represent the shedding of the silver 
locks from the venerable brows of age. . : 

And the grasshopper sliall be a burden.” — By those who explain. the 
emblem from the season of the year, this also has been interpreted 
as referring to: winter, when the grasshopper, which in summer had been all 
sprightliness and agility, becomes languid and inactive, and ‘a burden (to 
itself.) Thus it»is, as they allege who adopt this explanation, with the 
aged man, when:he expericnees the feebleness of decrepitude, and is bowed 
down with the load of his infirmities. — But may not the expression be in- 
tended s‘mply to convey the idea of extreme feebleness ? signifying, not that 
the old old man is, like the grasshopper at a particu!sr season, a burden to 
himself, although that is true; but that to the relaxed and paisicd imbecility 
of age, the lightest thing isaload. Would it be an inappropriate expression 
for the feebleness of an unnerved and emaciated frame, to say of a man, he 
was become so exceedingly weak that he could not bear a fly te light upon 
him? This I take to be the meaning of the grasshopper being a burden, | It 
is not improbable, that the phrase was a proverbial one for the utmost de- 
gree of debility. 

“< And desire shall fail.’—I rest in the ordinary interpretation of these 
words, as signifying the cessation of the desire of animal pleasures ; the ap- 
petites’ and propensities of nature’ giving way with the departure of the 
warmth of youth, the cooling of the blood, the sinking of the animal spirits, 
and the general exhaustion of the energies and capacities of the living frame. 

‘¢ Because man goeth to his long home, and the mourners go about the 
streets.” — The grave is man’s long, or perpetual home. As time advances, 
indeed, the epithets will become less and less appropriate, as the sleep of the 
tomb will be shortet and shorter, till the sounding-of the ‘* trump of God;” 
when the slumbers of centuries and the repose of a day shall be disturbed 
together; when rigliteous Abel, the earliest tenant of the tomb, shall quit 
the narrow house, andthe breath shall at the’ same time return to the man 
who is yet warm in his shroud. But the terms were appropriate in Solo- 
mon’s days, and’ aré so still im-ours; and to all who reach the grave it must 
ever continie a perpetial home in as far as respects their return to,“ the 
place that knew them” in the present world... ‘* When a few years are come, 
then T shall go the way whenee I-shall not return.” Man lieth down, aud 
riseth not ; till the heavens’ bé ‘no more they shall not awake, nor be raised 
out of their sléep.””- As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away, he 
that goeth down to the grave shall come up no more. He shall return 0° 
more to his house, neither shall his place know him any more.” — Perhaps 
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4 
the ‘‘ long home’’ may mean, not specifically the grave, but the fietwre state 
in general, — the ** undiscovered country, from: whose. bourne. no-traveller 
returns,’’ — where the condition of every individual 1 is immediately and irte~ 
versibly settled. 

‘‘ The mourners going about the streets” refers to the ancient eastern 
custom of employing official mourners, who were hired for the purpose of 
wailing for the dead: raising public lamentations over them ; attending af 
their faneral obsequies ; by dress, and voice, and gesture, and all the outward 
expressions of grief, moving the feelings of kindred and spectators; and 
praising the excellencies of the departed in dirges of plaintive music, which, 
in €xtraordinary cases, were even recorded amongst the: sacred melodies of 
the country. Thus ‘*‘ the singing-men and singing-women” eelebrated the 
virtues of good king Josiah. They ** spoke of Josiah in their lamentations,” 
says the writer of the Chronicles, “ unto this day, and made them aa ordi- 
nance in Israel: and behold they are written in the Lamentations,” (2-Ghron. 
xxxv. 25.) To the same description of persons the prophet Jeremiah ‘alludes, 
when, weeping for the slain of the daughter of his people, he, says, “* Thus 
saith the Lord, Consider ye, and call for the mourning women that they may 
come; let them make haste, and take up a wailing for us, that our eyes may 
run down with tears, and our eyelids gush out with waters,” (Jer. ix, 17, 18.) 

Our customs differ from theirs. We should be apt to think this kind of 
mercenary and factitious sorrow a burden rather than a gratification to the 
disconsolate spirit of bereaved and agonized affection, and likely, besides, in 
most instances, to be proportioned to the wealth more than to the worth of 
its subject. But we also have every day before our eyes thesight of ** mourn- 
ers,” although not of the same description, ‘‘ going about the streets ;’’ 
relatives and friends assuming in succession for each other the garb of sorrow, 
The man of grey hairs has followed many a bier in the course of his fourscore 
years, — has dropt his tears of tender sympathy, or of heart-broken anguish, 
over many a grave : — and now at length the mourners assemble for himself, 
and follow him to ‘‘ his long home,” and commit. his loved and venerated. 
dust to the house of silence. _ 

Various have been the-interpretations of verse 6,‘ Or ever. the silver 
cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be kvsien, or the pitcher ne broken at the 
fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern.” 

The ‘silver cord being loosed, and the golden bowl kit ee ene been, 
thought to represent life under the image of a lamp.of.gold suspended by, a 
cord of silver threads from the ceiling of a festive hall, enlightening and 
enlivening the company:—~but the cord loosens or snaps asunder, the 
lamp falls and is broken, the light is extinguished, and, al) is inyolyed” in 
gloom. The remainder of the verse’ has been. interpreted as.a figure 
taken from the farniture of a well... The bucket and the wheel are broken : 
the water can no longer be drawn: and, instead, of the busy and lively scene 
that was wont'to surround the well’s:mouth,.all is solitude and silence, the 


ground untrodden, the water stagmant,—- The unagery of the entire verse 


has by others been traced to this latter source.. .‘‘ There is a cord to the 
bowl, or bucket, with which the water is drawn ; a wheel by which.the more 
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easily to raise it’; a cistern, into which it may be poured; and a pitcher, or 
vessel to carry it away with :— but now all are broken or loosened, and be- 
come useless.” Thus at: death, ali the functions of life terminate, and the 
entire mechanism of the human frame is shattered, and goes to decay, 
** The lungs cease to play, ‘the*heart ceases to beat, the blood te circulate; 
évery vessel becomes useless; the whole surprising contrivance for forming 
and communicating the: bhood, which is the life, from the fountain of the 
heart to every extremity of the body, is entirely deranged : the silver cord 
is loosed, the golden bowl is broken, the pitcher and the wheel are dlike ‘ 
marred.” (Scott's Commentary ). 

But I cannot persuade myself to dismiss this interesting description thus 
hastily. — One of the difficulties which we feel in the explanation of it, arises 
from our not being acquainted with the terms and phrases then employed 
in the different departments of natural science, as far as the cultivation of 
them extended ; nor even with the names in common use, for many of the 
parts especially in the internal structure of the animal machine. I can hardly 
suppose the phraseology of Solomon here to have been entirely poetical, I 
mean the immediate invention of his own fancy alone, expressing resem- 
blances that had presented themselves to his own mind, but had not at all 
been previously recognized ih the language of ordinary life. It is well 
known how many of the terms and designations by which anatomists have 
chosen to distinguish the different ‘organs and functions of the human ffame 
are figurative, — borrowed from obvious or remote analogies, and likenesses 
to other objects and operations in nature ; — and the same terms and phrases, 
or others framed on similar principles, are to be found in common discourse. 

Suppose, then, we adopt the common explanation of the ‘¢ silver cord,” 
(which I confess myself disposed to do) as signifying: the spinal marrow, — 
that’ prolongation of the brain which comes down in the central tube of the 
back bone, and sends off neryes in all directions, which branch into innu- 
merable fibres, distributed to the remotest extremities : — is it at all neces- 
sary that we comsider the name as Solomon’s own, —a fine poetical image? 
At the risk of marring to some minds the beauty of the image, I must say 
that I think it more likely to have been the common name for the part of our 
frame in question. We can hardly conceive a designation more strikingly 
appropriate. The medullary cord, it is often called by anatomists at this 
day ; and why it should be denominated the silver cord, no one need be told, 
that bas seen its silvery whiteness, which is particularly remarkable as it ap- 
pears in the living subject, or when- exposed’ while death is recént and the 
body fresh. — The loosing of the silver cord is the ‘final cessation of nervous 
influence and of all sensibility. — It is by means of the nerves that the soul 
transmits and effectuates ifs volitions) I¥ thein also that ‘all'the bodily 
senses convey to it the impressions*made-vpon’ them by their respective ob- 
jects. Is it, then, refining-too much; to regard'the nerves as the meditm of 
communion between the body andthe mind? =the bond, as it were, of their 
connection and intercourse? —and the loosing of the silyer cord’as the dis- 
of their intimate and ‘mysterious’ fellowship ? 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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travrdinary longevity of these creatures when ina stateof solitary confinement, ) 


POETRY. 


THE TOAD’S JOURNAL. 


It is related by Mr. Belzoni in the interesting narrative of his late diseo- 
veries tu Egypt, that having sueceeded in clearing a passage tv the entrance 
of an ancient temple, which had been for ages buried in the sand, the first 
object that presented itself, upon entering, was a toad of enormoiis size; 


‘ we may believe that it was well stricken in years. 


and, (if we may credit the assertions of some naturalists respecting the ex- 


Whether the subjoined document was entrusted to our traveller by the 
venerable reptile as a present to the British Musenm, or with the more 
mercantile view of getting it printed in London, ix preference to Alexandria, 
a centage of the profits, after the sale of the 
00th edition, provided the be at all 
rated for his risk and trouble,) we pretend not to say. Quite as much as can 
ng faithfully rendered frem the original 


on condition of receivin 


be vouched for is, the MS. bei 
hieroglyphic character. 


- (The dates are omitted.) | 


—“ CRAWLED forth from some rubbish and winked with one eye ; 
Half opened the other, but could not téll why: = 
Stretched out my left leg as it felt rather queer, 

Then drew all together and slept for a year. 
Awakened, felt chilly,—crept under a stone, 

Was vastly contented with living alone. 

One toe became wedged in the stone, like a peg, 
Could not get it away,—had the cramp in my leg : 
Began half to wish for a neighbour at hand : 
To loosen the stone which was fast in the sand ; 
Pulled harder,—then dosed, as I found ’twas no use, 
Awoke the next summer, and lo! it was loose. 
Crawled forth from the stone when completely awake, 
Crept into a corner, and grintied at a snake. 
Retreated, and found that T needed repose, 


*Curled up my damp limbs and prepared for a dose : 


Fell sounder to sleep than was usual before, 

And did not awake for a century or more: 

But had a sweet dream, as I rather believe ;— 
Methought it was light, and a fine summer's eve; 
And Lin some garden deliciously fed : 
In the pleasant moist shade of a strawberry bed.. ; 
There fine speckled ereatures claimed kindred with me, 
And others.that hopped, most-emchanting to. see. 
Here long | regaled with emotion extreme; 
Awoke,—disconeerted to find dfeams 
Grew pensive ;—<iscovered that life is a load; 
Began to be weary of being a'toadt) 
Was fretful at first, and then shed ‘afew tears.”’ 
Here ends the account of the first thousand years. 
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his wondrous repiile’s length of years! 

Of noting this, with penzadink; . 
Sutedength pf might be bestowed, 
_ , On someting, ster then a 
Had. bis existence been eter 
True, we.renly, our ancient friend... 
Unless their use be understood ; . 
While if goo: engage, 
That may .be longer than, 
Perhaps you'd spend: aithonsand, 
Time. cannot stay tO wise, 
The they igs: 
Who thin}: will stopte.de 
Thai icngth of days is. length of. iol 
His long experience taught.him this, 
Bhat ifs affords 
Ox if of bliss you scheme,” 
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APRS OF oF Rave hung" 
And oft he thie Wetives 
How Kinde Saviour ie has fount’ 
Hs 
Though ths devotes 
Renoune’d By friend, ant cate, 
He has the Christtat Faith 

"That hope" Welt eyes 

vain'the talintifigs OF the crowd; 


© This tree forms » peyilion; and shelter to. 
the Hindoo tribes, who work beneath it itis 


_eecupied by native weavets. 
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-POETRY. 


When all was ignorance profound, 

And heathen darkness scowl'd around? . 
From distant Britain—land of fame! 

To him the glorious Gospel came. 
Beneath yon paim tree;-on the ground, 
The Book of God poor AHMED found, 
And o’er it while, With tears, he hung; 
Astonish’d, in his native tongue, 

Read, (by strong infitencé constrain’d,) 


The wond’rous truths that Book contain’d. 


Long had he sigh’d in mournful mood,— 
‘© Ob, who will shew a sufferer good !— 
Clear ‘up the doubts that o’er him roll, ~ 
And kindly give him rest of soul? apieg 
For vows, nor penances, nor tears, 
Could dissipate intruding fears, 
That On his secret spirit prey’d, 
And all his vanquish’d heart betray’d. 
The hopes his fancy dar’d devise, 
Prov’d only “refuges of lies; ”’ 
And in the fondest schemes he plann’d; 


He “ plow’d the sea, and sow’d the sand ; ” ya 


The cause of ail this toil within, 
The Scriptures taught him soon, was ‘Sin. 


Where should he turn? —He reads—he learns, 


And by the eye of faith discerns 

The Lamb of God on Calvary slain, 

To balm each wound, and wash each stain 
In holy efficacious blood, 

That from the foufit of Mercy flow’d. 


Sweet pétice fait Gilead’s Balmi conveys; 


Calm are bis nights, and bright his days; 
And‘hence meiodious is the song 
Bhat occupies his grateful tongue. 


Blush, sceptics! blush, who bring your ray, 


Of glow-worm light to gild your way; ; 
Yet grope for ever in the dark, — 

Err from the truth, ‘and miss'the mark, 
Till hope and <cmfort are mo :more 

To “ babes in knowledge’?'God reveals 
What fromthe sages-he woncealsi: 


Blush, Britons } bluah—seho:bask secure. 
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And no fierce whirlwind shake thy steadfast root ; 


Yet live regardless and supine— 

Nor own the benefit divine. | 
See “this poor man” of heathen race, 
And in confusion hide your face! =. “FRANKLY. 
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THE AGED OAK. 


MaJestic tree! whose wrinkled form hath stood, 
Age after age, the patriarch of the wood ; 

Thou who bast seen a thousand springs unfold 
Their ravelled buds, and dip their flowers in gold ; 
Ten thousand times yon Moon relight her horn, 
And that bright star of evening gild the morn ; 
Gigantic oak! thy hoary head sublime 

Erewhile must perish in the wreck of Time > 
Should round thy head innocuous lightnings shoot, 


Yet shalt thou fall! thy leafy tresses fade, . 

And those bare scattered antlers strew the glade. 
Arm afier arm shall leave the mould’ring bust, 
And thy firm fibres crumble into dust ; 

The Muse alone would consecrate thy name, . 
And by her pow’rful art prolong thy fame ; 
Green bid thy leaves expand, thy branches play 
And bloom for ever in th’ immortal lay. 


A STORMY NIGHT. : | 


Ir is a stormy night, and the wild sea 
That sounds for ever, now upon the beach 
ls pouring all its power. Each after each 
The hurrying waves ery out rejoicingly, 
And, crowding onwards; seem as they would reach | 
The height I tread upon.' The winds are high, | 
And the quick lightnings shoot along the sky 
At intervals. It)isan hour to teach 1 
Vain man his insignifieance; and.yet,, / 
Tho’ all the elements:in theiz might have met, 
At every pause comes singing on my car 
A sterner murmur, and I seemio hear 
The voice of SibENc# sounding from her throne 
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Of darkness, mightier than all,—but al) alone. 
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POETRY. 


-THE REDEEMER. | 


(Translations from page 360. ) 


Witnovt thy aid, Redeemer, nought I see, 
And nothing know 1, when deprived of thee ; 
Thou, and thou only, art my source of light— 
By thee alone, I climb to wisdom’s height : 
When storms arise, and tempests shake the ground, | 
My‘health and safety in my Lord is found. 
Neos, 
Curist is my sight, without Him lam blind, 
And natare’s total darkness veils my mind— | ; 
He is my sun! whose beams of heavenly grace, « 
Illume my path, and all my sorrows chase ; 
He is my. bealth; im him, when truly wise, 
I know my everlasting safety lies. 


O blest Redeemer, without Thee, 
‘ ‘No pleasure here I tasfe or see, 
+ ‘Thou only art my Sun; 
My wisfom thou, O Lord alone, 
No health without Thee can be known, 
Nor happiness be won. 


Lonp Jesus, nothing can I see, 
Except Thou first @nlighteu me : 
Thou art my wisdom,dhoy my guide, 
other will i own beside : 
Thou art my health, and thou my sun, - 
And my salvaiion—thou alone. 


things to please the-eye ; 

. Which is*by nature blind: 

Without Thee, I can nothing 

Then bid divine instruction flow, 
And teach my humbled mind. . 

Thou aft my sun—my-only tight ; 

No beams but-thine can chase the nigbt, = _-- 
That shades my soul Afounds oor 

Thou art my heelth—for none beside : 
Can heal sin’s deadiy wound. JUVENIS. 
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sénifieations Ashtatoth’ bind other: 
denies were ‘of the moon. | Baal, ‘whose name ‘signifies 
master) Jord, ‘or husband, ‘is: the ‘most~ancient- of the 
“and. probably. of all false: gods, and is 
suppoied beet the.'same ‘with the Satern of 
there: was a great 'similarity in 
rites? and sacrifices. “Some _anthots, also, think 


that Baal was. the’ T'yrian-Hercules, nor is this: at 


ineousistent with the acknowledged fact, that he always 
represg@nis the!sun, the very first object of idolatrous 
worship, It is, indeed, impossible to reduce; to any toler: 
able degree of-order that immense chads, the’ heathen 
mythalogy. * Notonly-werethe sun, moon, and plan 
the elements, mien, ‘and animals, and even stock? 
stones deified by different nations, but by each nation, 
under a variety of'imaginary attributes, until, at length, 
the Pagan priests themselves could not always define 
the exact limits of their conflicting influences; it is, 
therefore, no wonder that the learned differ widely upon 
such obscure and intricate subjects, and can only 
ascertain, by the most obvious allusions in the external 
form or ornaments of each idol, the originals from which 
ip appear to have been derived. 
VOL. VII, N. 5. Mm 
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400 BAAL AND MOLOCH. 
The’ name’ Molochi signifies a king. Moses! deerced 
4 | : : death to the Israelites, who dedicated their childrarté 
this idol," by making them pass: through ‘the: firess 
Lev. xviii. 21, xx. 2, 8, 4,5.) Solomon built temple 
i to Moloch, on the Mount of ‘Olives, 
and Manasseh, alvo, made his sons to pass through the 
| fire, (2 Kings, xxi. 3, 4.) although God had thréaténbé 
ib et to pour out his wrath upon such Criminals, It was 
a fi chiefly in the Valley of Tophet and of Hinnom, east of 
Jerusalem, that this idolatry was practised.—( Jer. xix. 
(i y # 5,6.) Itis not supposed that they always burned their 
children ‘in the fire, but compelled them,’ sometinics, 
only to leap over the flames ot pass swiftly between'two 
fires ; but, in general, thére can be no dowbt that they 
ae actually immolated their offspring in ‘honor of ‘this idol. 
‘Baal-and Moloch are here ‘represented as standing 
| ane in the portico of a temple, in the ‘céntte of whieh isa 


pine tree. ‘Their right hands are joined) ‘Under’ the 
original is a Greek mscription;' stating that+‘Pitus 
Aurelius Heliodorus Hadrian; a Palmyreniat, son 


> + 


Antidehus, had offered and consecrated this, at his own 

‘td ‘Agtiholus and to'Miilachbolasy’ the 
| his‘Couittry, with symbol of ‘silvery fer the preservation 
of himself, of his wife, and! of his children. it is dated 
in the year 547, of the-era of the Seléucides, whidh would 

abdut’'324 of the Christian era.’ 


thihk to mean Baal, the revolvitig lord) or 
wears a kind of cap, ‘atid holds,” wirat appears to-have 
been a staff, in ‘his ‘feft hand? “His habit isypaem, 
and his ancles surrounded--by-broad gold rings, which 
are common ornamentsin the east... Malachbolus, which 
in Hebrew, signifies the king, baal or lord, has on his 
head a radiated crown} on’ his’ shoulders a crescent; 
in his girdle! a dagger, staff in his (hand... The 
crescent shews that this male pérsunification af te 
moon, which, among ‘thé‘aticients, was very comme” 


= 
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THE ART OF LISTENING. A01 


It. is, also, striking to. observe this idol in a warlike 
habit,:as contrasted with the other; for, idolatrous 
nations- often attributed; to the moon a character quite | 
the reverse of that introduced into the Aotjons of 


modern poets. 
‘The Jewish rabbies. assure us that the figure of 
Horrid king, with blood 


Of human sacrifice, and parent’s tears, 
Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 
. Their children’s cries unheard, that pass’d through fire 
To his grim idol. Milton. 


was of brass, sitting on a throne of the same metal, 
) wearing a royal crown upon the head of a calf, and 
with his arms extended, as in the act of embracing. 
, When any children were to be offered the statue was 
heated by a great fire within, and, as soon as it was 
) burning hot, the parents put each miserable victim 
} within the arms of the idol, by the intense heat of which 
| 


it was;soon consumed, while a loud noise was kept up 
with. drums and trumpets, to drown the cries of the 
sufferers, Others say, that the arms of the idol were 
extended inclining to the ground, so that a child put 
upon: them rolled off into a great fire at the foot of the 
statue! Others, again, represent the hollew idol. as 
divided into seven partitions: the first for meal or flour, - 
the second for turtles, in the third are ewes, in the fourth 
a ram, in the fifth a calf, in the sixth an ox, and } in the 
: seventh a child, all of whieh were burned together, by 
heating the statue as described. 
ART OF LISTENING. 
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[Concluded oss page 368 


‘Tue old:lady smiled) when: she made. this lest remark, and 
as l was in her conversation, 1, induced, her to 
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402 THE ART OF LISTENING. 


proceed by putting’ this quéstion ‘to her: pray, 
dear madam,” said, you talk of’classing ideas; héw, 
for instance, would you ¢lass the ideas of Pompeie: 


and 


2430 


will suppose,” she answered, “ that I had‘ this evening 
been a young lady not long dismissed from school, ‘wad 


admitted for the first time into literary society—TI will’ suppose 
that some kind friénd had inspired: me with the desire of 
increasing my knowledge, and that I had already acquired 
that knewledge ofthe common outlines of geography and 
history usual to young people, and having in the cabinet’of 
my mind so many compartments designated to’ ‘the great 
leading divisions of the sea and land which compose this 
globe, these being separated into still more minute portions 
appropriated to each important country contairied in the 
several quarters of the earth. flo bss 
“It is not necessary to suppose that T had beet’a'mote 


extensive or attentive reader than other young ladies'6fniy 
age, in order to attribute to me some little knowledge of the 
style of nomenclature used in ‘the leading “distritts'of the 


earth at different periods and in different countries, “betante 


 evéry person, who haz read at all, has ‘some instinct Of this 


kind, for instancé, nv person when‘heating of a Mahomet ot 
an Abdallab would ‘think of looking for him im Hollandor 
Scotland, or of'4 Kutick and Poniatowsky in a genitec! village 
hear town. The names of Ferdinand; Alonzo, and ‘Tsabells, 


woald instantly carry the hearer into Spain, and no. one woitlil 
conrtect the idea of Adam Smith with the’ capital of Chima. 


Ax The names of tities ard’ towns will be also found in 
great measure to bear certain marks ‘by whieh a person of 
commion intelligence may in some degree'class them aceordiog 
to their countriés and ‘the times'!in which they flourished. 
This being ‘the Case, “and “allowitg that’ was ‘a tolerably 
intelligent youhg'tady,” proceeded my old friend, * when! this 
evening heard ‘of the butied Cities of Pompeia’ and Hercula- 
neum, I should have” béen at ‘nd to’ perceive that they 
were Roman citicd, but Whieré Showld “not have 
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known.till. found from conversation that they were buried 
in,the ashes of some volcanic eruption. Now.inasmuch as in 
the virtue. of being a school girl, I was competent to know that 
there were no volcanoes in the Roman empire but those in 
Italy, and Sicily, I)should have immediately placed my town 
either anderneath Vesuvius Atna. 

4s But when did these towns exist? in the time of Pliny, 
I.heard.it said, but as a gchool girl I might, perhaps, not 
know, when Pliny lived, and there being a mixed company 
I should, probably, have thought.it most prudent not to ask ; 
but;I,hear of statues and paintings of heathen gods in this 
city,and am thence convinced that'Herculaneum and Pompeia 
existed inthe time of Pagan Rome, and I farther. discover 
that it was in these situations that the great Roman. citizens 
had their country houses, this. leads me to fix on Vesuvius 
instead of tna for my volcano. 

‘«« I .now, therefore, without asking a single question, and 
by dint of using the little knowledge already acquired, have 
found, nearly. the period when these cities of Herculaneum 
and Pompeia existed and to whom they belonged, and my 
knowledge of geography enables me to understand that they 
were in one-of the finest climates of the world, and then, if 
my imagimation.is at all lively and just, as I am supposing 
that,J. amynot one of the most dull of my race, Ladd to, my 
scene a cloudless sky, groves of orange and myrtle, festoons 
formed.of vine branches creeping up the lofty. forest trees, 
and. offering their clusters: of purple grapes to. the hand of 
every-passenger. Columns of marble, baths, theatres, galleries 
of sculpture-and paintings, and noble Romans in their purple 
cloaks-walking the busy streets. . All these images rise up in 
my mind ina moment, and | am now prepared,to, hear, with 


‘intense, interest, of the present state of these cities me 
have.lain for ages; under the ashes.of the yolcano.” 


But, my dear madam,” J said, is nat one, 
however well taught, whose imagination, could assist her on 
these-oeeasions in the way which you describe yours to have 
served; you: in your character of. boarding , school 
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Well,” ‘said she,“ we willyto please you; leave-outoony 
purple grapes and cloudless: sky; our marble columns 4nd 
magnificent robes, and adhere to simple matter of fact; but the 
imagination of most: young persons are lively, and whereg 
lively imagination does exist, it should be employed-inthe 
development of truth instead of being left to be: the 

€T-much admire what you have said, my dear madam,” 
I replied, ‘and I shall make a point of impressing your 
sentiments upon all the young people over whom I have any 
influence ; but one thing I-should remark, that where there 
are a few-young persons like my cousins, favurcd by being 
frequently in the company of literary characters, thereyare 
one thousand whose lot it is. to associate, commonly with 
those who have no valuable ideas to communicate.” wali 

“ A young person,” said my friend, ‘“‘ who knows.the value 
of time will shun such society as much as may be consistent 
with her duty; but when compelled to enter into it she,will 
still‘be gleaning for her cabinet, and, inasmuch, as sometimes 
the most precious possessions of the naturalists are found 
where least expected, amongst barren sands and, howling 
‘wildernesses, so even. in the cottage of the peasant, amongst 
‘the poorestand humblest of men, knowledge may be acquired, f 
nd lessons learnt, which may be infinitely more precious than 
‘all; which can be gained from the learned and wise of the earth. 
jo#For as yet,” she added, “ we have only spoken, of hwmas 
wisdom and human learning, where.man is only the teacher, 
and where his lessons and his instructions are comparatively 
supimportant, inasmuch as. they have no, tendency the 
‘advancement of heavenly knowledge ; but that wisdom which 
-tends unto:salvation is totally distinct from. this, being some 
times sfound together with human, learning, but as. 
‘separated from jit, though by no means inconsistent, witht f 
‘The Almighty, however, to prove bis independence on, 
efforts, continually carries on a system of divine teaching 


-the héarts:of the poorest and most ignorant amongst, me? 
whereby he enables them toiput to shame the wisdom of the 


wise, and to convey lessons of instruction infinitely mem 
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ONE THOUSARD NINE ADNDBED, &e. 4g 
precious than the spices of Acehines the diamonds of Golegnda.” 
smiled.at the animated manner of the old lady, and asked 
her; low large a compartment of. her. cabinet. ‘she, would 
appropriate to the reception of heavenly: knowledge? 
She. answered, “all: its | secret, recesses. and most choice 
corners, and, fact,” said she; would, devote. my,whale 
cabinet to its use, for 1 would desire to arrange and model 
every thing else. thereia to. ews forth 


of divine MyM, 

‘ONE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED! AND’ TWENTY 


“EDWARD, a thoughtful jad, when seated. beside 
his’ father and mother, on sabbath evenings, encouraged by 
their pious and judicious conversation, often communicated 
his thoughts to them with freedom and simplicity. 

know, papa,” said he, that: Mr, this 
afferrioon, reminded us how’ nearly we ‘had arrived at’ the 
close of another year; and, how much he endeavoured to 
impress us’with the thought saying, that although-but ene 
motith of the present year now remained, yet, it-was-imkeély, 
that some one at least of that large congregation would 
hever live to seé a néw year; and, that we ought, each .of 
as'to’ realize the possibility ‘of the case being: ours; land 
then he said, that it would not do to presumesevendwpon 


‘another nionth; but that a day, an hourya mdiment, 


micht be all that remained: to some cof bas mobeiw 


Edward.-—“'Well, and all this was very true anduseny 


imptessive, was not it? And yet, whenever I hear ministers 


say that sort of things, somehow, never: feebsmueham- 
pressed by it, bat’ always think that shall 
$o s06n; perhaps; becadse:I thave. heard it so) oftenpang it 
has never happened: yet: am is very wrong, 
but I don’t know liow to givoite 

~Father.— Because sich anevent is not probable, its 
being possitile does not dulpaffect us’ ~The mind instaritly 
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— — 
relieves itself from a whith cath 
easily elude.” 1199 asd! 


+; Mother-—\« There is ‘a common saying, used ‘often with 
great levity, which: I own with ‘me has! much more fore 
than, any. such reflectious, and, for this that there is 
BO possibility of evading Das 
Edward,—“ What is that, mamma?” 
Mother.—‘* Did you never hear persons say when ‘aiy 
thing has happened, either good or bad ;—‘ it will be al 
the same a hundred years hence ?”’ 
Edward,—“ Yes, often.” 
Mother.—*‘ Well, that short sentence is a sermon to me. 
The: whole weight of eternity hangs ‘upon it, and it reduces 
all the interests of time to:their true insignificance.” 
Edward.—“‘ But a hundred is such a very 
while?’ | 
Mother, It seenis. you. But recollect, 
never stops, and that every year we live seems to be shorter 
already lived balf as long, aud 
I can assure you, the years:that have passed since I-was@ 
lad. like you, appear only like a tale that is: told, and I know 
that the remaining half, even if it were at all probable that 


I jshould: seach such extreme old would seem 


very much faster! nd ow 


Mother,— But although there can be no rational doubt’ 


that,even fifty years hence, I shalknotiouly have entered the 


come; because, by: the: barest possibility, the oldest of as 
here: might:live.sa ‘long; buty:in the year one thousand nine 


hundred. and twenty two, you; Edward, as wellas your par 


rents, will||have entered on thée»fature) state, and 
names perhaps, will scatcely:be-remembered on the earth” 
thought bear pursuing, the mor 


ugseen world, but: shall be by that, time aw old inhabitaet 
of it; and: familiar with:its mysteries; yet, we will not mW 
speak. of uncertainties, from. whieh the mind can)so easily 
eseape;owe wilkonet therefore, say twenty or fifty yeats 
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., AND, TWENTY 


we dwell. upon. it, the deeper is the impression. Towame 
this certain date, and say, them my eternal doom willbe 
fixed ;. truly it is overwhelming, but it 1s our ‘own’ faults if 
it does not also inspire us with unspeakable joy.” 5! 
Mother.—‘‘ \t is a thought that-l would: fain make’ more’ 
and more familiar to my mind. There is no day that passes 
in which I do not, many times in the course of it; need the 
powerful influence of such a reflection, to tranquillize and 
moderate,.and regulate my feelings. It should make'us 
ashamed of being disquieted by the petty vexations of life, 
as well as of our eagerness for its transient pleasures, It 
would also be a sovereign antidote to the heaviest trials.” 
Edward—<‘ But, because life will then certainly be over; 
ought we to be quite indifferent about what happens to us 
in it?” 
Futher.—“< There is little danger, my dear, of our being 
too indifferent to our earthly interests. Do what we will, 
with all our watchfulmess, prayers and meditations; even 
christians generally, (except in a few rare and happy in- 
stances) love this world too well, and care inordinately-for 


their comfortable accommodation in it. So, our wis- 


dom.is to cherish every consideration that tends to weaken 
our, earthly attachments.” 
Mother.‘ We should endeavour to: view the: events of 
life as we know we shall view them by and by. «In the'year’ 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty two, in—whatever 
state I, may, then be, I am quite sure of ‘this, that those 
things which now. deeply interest me, will be. subjécts 
entire indifference, except, as parts of the “necessary disci. 
pline and-probation, through which: I.wasto passi ‘As we; 
-Teflect upor day of amusement when it or: 
upon hours! of cbodily :.painy whend in the! enjoyment 
health and.ease, so, from the unseen world, we shallyegard 
all that, pleases, pains,’ or sdgitates: us ‘now's andidoubtlessy 
the.degnee of interest we feebin these things, willithey:be 
matters-of Onur (in 


But: papa; ‘in the Psalms and the-Proverbs, 
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and’ th’ many of the ‘Bible, said Whout 
prosperity “Tam Sure, Solomon, and even Dayid, 
‘and Job, ‘and atl of thent seemed ‘wish to enjoy themselves 
Raker: And ih this We aré sure to imitate them 
éver we may fail’ to’ copy their “example in’ other 
but, we must’ remember, that in Old Testament times’ “Life 
and Immortality were not brought to light? ‘and nothing 
is’ more’ striking, ‘than ‘the different manner ‘of speaking 
about ‘the things of this ‘world, employed by the writers in 
the Old Testament and the New, a difference which we ate 
too apt’ to overlook. Now we are'told to “rejoice, as though 
we fejoiced not, aiid to ‘weep, as though we wept not, De 
‘the fashion Of this world passes 
Mother. It is Lord Bacon,” I think, who says, Pris. 
perity i is the promise of the-Old ‘Testament, and Adversity 
is tlie ‘promise of the New.” . 

“Pather—* The of Providence in the world 
ate the clearest indications of how small account is the Brief 
period of ‘our*tarthly éxisteiice’in His sight, who sée$ the 
‘éhd froin the beginning. ‘And, surely’ it is our wisdom to 


éndeavour to view all’ ciréumstances ‘as ‘God views them. — 


“Things would not be suffered to go on as they do'if this 
disorderly world, if that degree of importance whieliWe 
the ‘interests of life 'réally belonged’ to’. them. 
we read the history of nations, or of individudls/%r 
observe the: events of private life;"we ate ready to wonder 
that injustice’and oppression should’ be ‘often suffered to 
prevail, that “falsehood and selfish" policy should sometimes 
~ seem successful, while truth, honesty, and ‘disinterestedmess 
dre “wnisifiterpféted and wnrewarded ; atid that ibe designs 
of craft, envy;and matignity, should ever appetir to 
But; ‘We ‘forget how 'short is their ‘tridinph. 
that throne, wheré He sits « judging tight? beds With 
impatient complaints, and with the hat dnd murmuring 


thouglits we are apt to entertain of his rightéous government 
how! doo il “will be rectified 
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sepbled all wrong will be set right, what 
Rs quieting eonsideration! David himself, amid the trials 
_and, perseeutions he met-with, says ‘ he baye one 
unless be had believed it.’”. 


asa thousand yes years and He. sees that day.asdhiough 
come, when the cqmplicgted sass. nf, 
affairs will appear arranged and adjusted according to, she 
‘steictest rules. of truth and equity, in the view. of the_as- 


_ Mother.— And, it is but,a little, “When 
once: death has drawa aside the yeil that is upon our heasts, 
all that. we now call mysterious, both im Providence and 
grace, (at least, in relation to ourselves), .will, we may rea- 
sonably, suppose,-be as, suddenly and clearly revealed as the 
indistinct objects.in a dark night, if the sup were in one 
mement to. be darted to the meridian sky.” gg 

Fathers —* Yes,.and this must be the case, whether we 
enter upon a state of happiness or misery. But who can 
conceive of the intolerable torments of self-reproach which 
must attend the discovery 1 in the latter alternative! Surely 
it were of itself a hell of misery, to see in the light of those 


inextinguishable fires, the true value of those. things. for 


which. heaven .was, bartered Pag 
Edward,—‘‘ What a.good thing it wanld be, it we could 
but see, it so now. ow 


us. remember, my hoy, ,that. the 
light.of, God’s word shines with sufficient clearness to.ghaw 
all.hjects distinctly; if we. do but, also seek the illymina- 
tion.of..His spirit. .This light, though shining ina 
places, Would, at all, pleasantly 


along.the marrow. way.” . 
“You, know, dear Edward, how anxious 


exertions we, make, that, seven. years, henge 


you mayybe in .a, respectable and 
qualified. to, pass syecessfully through: life, You.feel.too, 
L.am,sure, the. impertance, of it yourself, and this anxiety 
and.care,.if subordinate, are natural and. right, BotJlet-us, 
my, dear elild,, with deeper and more... streguous 
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410 MEEKNESS AND PASSION: 
— 
exertion, prepate for a period, pethaps rather more distant, 
but which, after all, may be much’ nearer, © Let us! only 
extend the date a little further, make a very slight alteration 
in the figures, and be chiefly concerned for your interests 
then. Oh, that'you may be in prosperous ciréumstanees a 
hundred years hence! Astronomers calculate ‘thé positidns 
of the planets, and politicians speculate about the ‘state df 


affairs at that period, and shall not we make as long a eal- 


culation in relation to our own personal interests? Ob, 
whatever may befall us during the fleeting intesyadj let us 
give the utmost diligence, that all may be well With us in 
the year one thousand nine hundred and twenty two?” 6\w, 

Thus ended their conversation, and the writer can think 
of no better advice wherewith to sum up the exhortations, 
she has from time to time addressed to her kind and candid 
readers. Very earnestly therefore requesting their atten- 
tion to it, she must, for the present, affectionately bid them 
farewell. Q. Q. 


MEEKNESS AND PASSION. | 


[Concluded from page 373.] 
IT was a pleasant morning in June, when the lark as’she 


_ mounted, sang her simple lay, and the niowers ‘had’ just 


commenced their employment on the lawn, opposite Sit 
Herbert,Glanville’s house. Invited by the beauty of ‘the 
morning, he walked abroad, and gazed with deligtit’on the 
loyely landscape which nature exhibited, and whith the God 


_of nature had formed; but, like.the father of the prottigal, 


he ‘had to mourn an absent child, and frequently, “as” he 
walked along pensive and sad, he raised his eyes and tooked 
around, as if to catch a glimpse of his returning’ Son; but 
ny son appeared exclaimed’ ‘he, is 
not,” and he burst into flood of He 
endeayoured to revive his Spirits, and raised a prayét to 
God, tliat he would enable him to say THY Witt, Bit DONE 
After a ramble of two hours, he'refurned hove, did found 


Lady Glanville “and” daughter at the ‘btelik fast’ table 
Sa 
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Jed:the devotions of his family, by reading a portion of | 


jt with a parent’s heart, 


Beaufort, conduct, which has since cost mé many many 
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The former instantly perraieed hin state of mind, and ten- 
derly seizing his hand, looked at bim with a countenance 
full.of sympathy. ‘‘ It is the Lord,” said Sir Herbert, 
‘+.let Him do as. seemeth Him good.” 

_ A solemn stillness succeeded, books supplied. the place 
of conversation, till the hour of prayer, when Sir. Herbert 


Scripture, and afterwards some comprehensive and earnest 
petitions to God. 
 Thearrival of the post-boy, announced : a foreign letter 
for Sir Herbert, and another for Lady Glanville. “ Ah! 
what can this mean,” said the baronet, as he examined the 
letter, and trembled while he broke the seal, ‘ Nay, nay, 
it cannot, bea reality, it is a delusion.” ‘*‘ Speak, dear 
Sir Herbert,” exclaimed his lady, “‘ do not keep us in sus- 
pence.” The baronet in a faltering voice read as follows: 
“‘ South America, 
“ Buenos Ayres, May 24, 1802. 
** My dear and honoured Parents, 
‘“‘ I fear while I write, and hesitate to proceed ! 
Often have I sat down for the purpose of communicating to og 
you some intelligence respecting your once abandoned : 
Walter, but as often my resolution has failed. At length I 7: 
have ventured to write, and earnestly entreat you to regard. E 


But:ere I add a line more, let me beg your forgiveness 
for the misery I have occasioned you, and suffer me to hope 
you will not be offended at any part of the narrative which 
may contain some particulars altogether ri a and 
by no means grateful to your feelings. 

_ “ You are already acquainted, no doubt, with my infa- 
mous conduct towards Beaufort, the meek, the excellent 


tears. My passionate temper led me, not only into that 
crime, but also into another, that of ill- -treating the harm- 
less and inoffensive waggoner of Lord Stockton! The dis- 
covery of the fact, that the poor man was in lus Tordship’ $ 
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service, terrified mé sb much, hint formed'the hasty reso. 
lution of feaving England in fhe fitst'vessel that saitett! 
lést no time it packiniz up a few clothes ia’ 
my portmanteau, and with alf the motiey had) left Home" 
at day break on horseback, with my liggage bebiitrd ine.’ 
I found a'ship’ teatly fo sail to’ América, and embarked | 
the day following. Never stall forget what’ E fet whet’ 
lost sight of the Emglish coast, how often repented thé’ 
rash step I had taken; but it was then too late!’ Waftéed 
by favotitable breezes, we were soot carried across the At- 
lantic to’ Rio dé la Plata. I landed at Buenos Ayres, of 
Cividad la ‘Tritidad, one of the most considerable Spat 
nish ports of L#'Plata. Here 1 beheld myself'a voluntary 
olitcast, without father or mother to protéét of comfort mé, 
arid even’ without ftiend to consult. “How often did 1 
for home, and, how frequently did I call pon Beaufort!! 
Tears prevented me from proceeding 

« My little stock of nioney was soon expended, what 
could I do? I began to be in want, but no one pave to the. 
Distracted and forlorn, I one day sat'down in thy wretched 
apartment to reflect ‘what should be my futare conducts 
One momént detévMined to enter myself on board some 
Efiglish vessel as & comntot siilor, and at another to vom- 
mente a seticol af English teacher. At length I awoke” 
my Visionary schemes, and weht to my portmaited 
If ‘théte Were atiy thing I could dispose of, fol the” 

purpdse raising a little money: In one ‘cotner 
the pocket Bible; which the antiable Lord Stockton had 
presentéd’ ty thé, I seized it with éageriicss; supposing that: 
it would procure me trifle in this country, ‘where ‘tiothitig: 
bit superstition ‘yeigns: But, ere’ tried ‘to dispose of it, 
I determined to copy ‘What Lord tiad ‘writtén 
thé While #ritifg, ‘aly heart was teddy to 
and rising’ up woud: f “nef whatever’ 
happen to me'T ‘will this: Bible. 
sat down, and ‘for the first time opetied it tofead) My 
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WAY UNTO THE LORD, TRUST .THOU IN HIM AND HE 
WILL, BRING IT TO PASS,” ©, never shall I forget. my 
strong emotions! Scarcely could I believe that it was a 
reality. I read the words again and again, and. looking up 
to heaven exclaimed ‘ Lord! direct me.’ Yet, how could 
l expect that God would look upon a wretch like me, Ina 


moment my guilt oppressed: me, and for many) days the 


remembrance of it deprived me of all peace and rest. The 
word of God however became my comforter, and joy filled 
my heart when I read the blessed words, “‘ THE BLOOD or 
JESUS CHRIST HIS SON CLEANSETH FROM ALL SIN,” O 
my dear parents, praise the Lord with me, that in South 
America,, where, without ministers, without ordinances, 
without instructors, when perishing in my sins, the word 
of God became powerful through the eternal spirit to my 
everlasting salvation. 

‘‘ Unable to-read more, the father of Glanville sobbed 
aloud, and incoherently exclaimed, ‘ He was dead but is 
alive again, he was lost and is found.’ ‘ Blessed for ever be 
the name of the Lord,’ he then resumed the letter. 

_ & While I perceived om the one hand the heinous cha- 
racter of my sins against God, while I sincerely repented of, 
and mourned over. my past follies, I felt that God would 
not refuse to receive a returning prodigal; and after much 
reading, and prayer, and confession, of my sins, unto Him, 
who, multiplieth pardons, I was enabled to rejoi¢e in Him 
ag my father and my God! Instead of sinking under the 
sorrows which I had brought upon, myself, I, arose, full of 
confidence that God would provide for me, and lost-no time _ 
in applying to. a commercial house, to which the, captain : 
of the vessel, had introduced ,me, and offered, myself te | 
them asa. clerk, After some conversation, in whigh re- 
lated to.them my whole story, I was received, inte their 
service, and, soomafter entered upon | the situation, and. have 
continued evér-since,,a monument of mercy 
But, you, will not be, surprised, dea and honoured 
NO 
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please to’ present my respectful regards and kindest remeu> 


paretitsy, that to fetufn'to my dear native land. 
I fiave ‘heen exceedingly economical, yet I have nat 
sufotent to the expense of my passage, nor would 
venture to leave this land of my exile, without your -conéent 


- and forgiveness: I-trast also, you will not be displeased to 


hear thatiny mind is seriously disposed, religion haschanged 
your sén ftom ‘being passionate, haughty, and overbensing; 
to miliness and submission. To God be a!! the praisén 
Ere T'conclode, let me request you will condeseend to 
see Lord Stockton’s waggoner, and to assure him, that iff 
live to' return, I will try to make some atonement for ‘my 
base conduct towards him. To his lordship and) family 


bratice, and to Beanfort, the injured Beaufort! 1 hunibly 
ask his forgiverress ; to my dear sister, give my pee 
and requesting an early letter from yous 
| remain, dear and honoured Parents, 
Your affectionate and dutiful Child; 
«WwW. G.” 
. The effect of this letter upon the minds of Glanville’s pa- 
rents may be better conceived than described. The intel- 
ligence soon spread through the village, and Lord Stocktot 
and Beaufort were among the foremost to congratulate the 
baronet upon the joyful news, assuring him how happy they 
would be te welcome his son back to England. To “you 
both, said lie, I owe much,—to Beaufort, under Ged, I ; 
indebted, for the wonderful alteration that has taken place 
in my character and conduct, and, to you, my Lord, iny 908 
is indebted for his preservation from ruin in this world and 
in the. next! What shall we render to the God of our met- 
eres, ought we not to give pratse ? I am sure, my a 
Beaufort you will not refuse to unite with us in offering unto 
God thanksgivings. 
“ Most cheerfully,” replied Beaufort: “Tt becometh well 


the just to be thankful, God lias done gréat things for #8 


all; for’ Which" We ‘are glad.”.'The family were instantly 
assembled, abd Beaufort read the fifteenth chiiptet? 
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livke, ‘and then prayed... Happy day, indeed said Sir 
Herbert; ds. he tose from his knees. “ It is meet; that we 
should be merry and be glad, it is all doing, 
it is marvellous in our eyes." 

Siy Herbert lost no time.in forwarding a letter to his sou, 
full of affection and joy; and expressing his delight at the 
happy change produced in his mind. He likewise enclosed 
a bilkion London, of an amount more than sufficient. to 
cover all his expences; and desired him to return anise by 
first ship that sailed. 

Meantime Glanville gave full satisfaction to his 
by: his diligence, promptitude, and punctuality. He adorned 
the gospel he had embraced, by a holy life, and. kept him- 
self unspotted from'the world. A profession of christianity 
without this, is a serious injury, as it confirms the scoffing 
infidel in his unbelief, justifies the profligate in his neglect 
of religion, and overwhelms the true and sincere christian 


with deep distress : 


ME. Ce, if angels tremble, ’tis at such a sight. + 


And if devils triumph, ’4is at such a scene. Thé unsaneti- 


fied knowledge of the principles of religion, niay amuse the 
speculatist and gratify his yanity, but they will not protect 
him from the wrath of that God whe “ desireth truth in the 
inward parts,” It hardly amouats to a query, whether the 
fear, of being thought legal, has not in a great degree 
diminished, if not annihilated, in the view of many’ iiere 
professors of the ‘gospel, the necessity of practical religion, 
The writer has known some that can neglect family prayér— 
the instruction of their children—the house of God—the 
table of the Lord—and even render the sabbath subservient 
to their pleasure or their business; who Yet ares ‘to’ love 
unadulterated gospel.— hore 


Non, tali auxitie de 


Which: tomy interpret tov my 
requires not such, advocates and supporters as, who are 
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Sir Herbert ouinenel the first opportunity of seeing the 
waggoner, and rehearsing his son’s sorrow for his uppro- 
voked conduct towards him; giving at the same time a | 


handsome present. 
At length young Glanville returned from South America, 
{i i = jj. and was received by his parents in a way suitable to their 
/ 4 i feelings ¢ and their gratitude to God. But who can describe 
| if F the joy of his heart, when he found that his parents were 


He soon became a constant visitor at Stockton Hall, ane 
was allowed to renew his addresses to his lordship’s eldest 
daughter. His union with her completed so much of his 
earthly happiness. He became the tender husband, the 
dutiful son, the faithful friend; for God had made him the 
sincere and upright christian. 

The reader will now suffer me to recall t to his recollection, 
the evils of a passionate temper, and the blessings of a 
meek and quiet spirit. The temper of Glanville and Eliza 
Beaufort, hurried them into many evils, and drove the 
former into exile. Duelling, murder, family discords, civil 
coninmiotions, originate in pride and passion. What is 
ustally called a great spirit, is, in truth, an evil spirit. To 
take fire at every supposed insult, is devil-like, but not 
Christ-like, * who, when ie was reviled, reyiled not ages 
and when he suffered, threatened not.” | 

Meekness suffereth long and is kind; beareth all things) 
and -endureth all things. Where patience possesses the | 
soul, difficulties will be overcome, and peace will be sought 
andpursued. temper, like’ the ‘elements, is bad 

Tra‘furor brevis est; animum rege, qui, nisi paret, 
Tmperat.” 
Anger i is a, short madness : therefore govern your temper 
which if it do not obey, will.command,” 

Finally, Divine Grace is needful to all. Po Lydia and , 
Mary, aswell as to Manasseh and Saul of Tarsus. AS® 
mild temper will wet-entitle us to heaven; so an angry dis- 
position ‘is’ not a sin for which there is no forgivese® 
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7 


Grace; sovereign ‘omnipotent Grace, can chatige ‘the lion 
into lamb; and the blood of Jestis can cleanse. the heart 
front the fouilest’ staifis.” Let us all cultivate the gentleness 


of the Son of God; let us all watch against the allies ‘of | 
passion, and attend t to the words of the apostle} . cu Let all 
bitterness, and wrath, and avger, and clamour, , and. eyil 
speaking, be put away from you, with all malice. . And be 


kind one to another, tender hearted, forgiving one. another, 


even as God, for Christ's sake, hath forgiven you,” rer 


iv. SY; 32.) | 
Wakefield, RC, 


OF THE CELEBRATED SALT NEAR 
“WIELICZKA IN POLAND. 


(By Mr. Macquart 


[Coneluded from page 377.] 


Tne air, is very pure in these immense subterranean regions, 
which are said. to -be, three leagues im diameter where broadest. 
The galleries are sq_well.cut out that the interior air has always 
a communication with the exterior, apd on this account none of 
those accidents ever happen here, which are so fatal in other 
places, One must absolutely § gee this mine, to be able to judge 
of the perfection to which the art of mining has been carried. 
What some authors have asserted respecting people living here’ 
with their wives and families, is not true. The worknien labur 
only! four hours in the day, and fm order that they may know’ 
when, their, time. is. expired, they receive a certain quantity 
tallow, or oil, with wicks so exactly proportioned, that;they, nape: 
to the place of general rendezvous, when they find that no more... 
light is left than: will enable them. to reach the place. These 
miners do not in general attain to a great age; many of them die 


very early of a disorder in the breast, occasioned by their re- 


maining’ so long bent position, anid by the of ‘their 
labor, this salt being as hard asstone. (ICO D ti ti doudy 

The internal labor of the mine is executed'in 
horses, which arejlet down thither, and ate never 4akenout until 
they na Jonger able, to,;work., Their, stables, stadle,, and 
troughs, are 9 out ont of the salt... generally agreed that 


these horses lose their sight after being t erea short time, There 
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are usually twenty-four of them employed here, each of which 
draws a small sledge loaded with salt, in order to transport it from 
one place to another; for it is to be observed, that besides the 
beautiful staircase which goes from the first story, there are also 
several ramps, or easy slopes, formed in the mine, which ape 
destined for the following purpose. When the miners have d 

out a certain quantity of salt from the lower stories, they form it 
into cylinders, the fragments are then put into casks, and these 
being placed upon sledges, are drawn by horses up these. easy 
ascents to the first story, where the general magazine is situated, 
When this magazine is completely filled, the casks are remoyed 


‘by means of a rope fixed to a wheel, which is turned by a horse 


at the top of an opening formed for that purpose. Besides seyerai 
openings of this kind, each of which is destined for a peculiar 
purpose, there are in yarious parts of the mine common ladders, 


placed a little inclining, which communicate with each other, 
' from the surface of the earth to the lowest part of the mine, By 


these ladders the workmen descend and ascend; forif they were to 
go down by the rope already mentioned, much time would be lost, 
I was assured that the number of workmen employed in this 
mine did not exceed 800; but in former times it is said there have 
been from 1200 to 2000. Perhaps less salt is dug up and exported 
from hence since the discovery of some other salt mines in Ger- 
many ; but this will always be preferred to others, on account of 
the facility with which it is wrought, the quality of the salt, and 
its inexhaustible abundance. ‘Though the arches of the galleries 
are very bold, no danger is to apprehended from them, as the 
‘sides and roof are lined with oaken beams, a foot square, which 
are joined together with very strong pegs. ‘The quantity of wood 
employed to support these galleries is immense ; it continues per- 
fectly sound for whole centuries; but all the other pillars, whether 
‘of brick, cement, or salt, soon decay, and must from time to time 


“be renewed. 


~* Since this mine began first to be worked, it has been remarked, 
that no obstacle has impeded the labors of the miners; and yet 
has been open for above 600 years, It is well known that the 
‘most usual cause which impedes the working of mines is, th 
water which filters through them. Here the water is collected 
‘into a common reservoir, by means of narrow wooden troughs 
to which the salt adheres: it is often found in various beautifdl 
forms of'a dazzling whiteness which ooze through the frame 
which support the vaults of the galleries, and from which they 
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out Blocks of this salt; ; the°workmen pretend that’ this method 
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hah suspended. Tn proportion as the common reservoir becomes 
full, the water is carried off in large leathern buckets, through ‘an 
opening formed merely for that purpose; when conyeyed ont of 
the mine, it runs through a small channel into the Vistula. Tt ig 
generally believed that these mines form a communication with 
those of Bochnia, a village at the distance of five miles, situated 
to the east of Wieliczka, The same kind of salt is dug out there, 
and the workmen in each directed their course towards one 
another ti!l the year 1772, when both found their progress stopped 
by a bed of marl, which did not contain the smallest particle of 
salt: but the government having ordered the mine to be worked 
in a southern direction, (which is still continued,) the salt was 
found much purer and of a better quality. 

The method employed in working these mines is very curious. 
The master miner first points out the dimensions which he requires 
in the blocks of salt to be detached from the solid mass: each 
block is generally eight feet in length, four in breadth, and two 
in thickness, After he has marked out a certain number, the 
workmen begin by making from top to bottom, and upon one 
side only, a certain number of holes, inclining a little from a 
horizontal direction, about three inches in depth, and at the dis- 
tance of half a foot from one another. They then cut a lateral 


groove, half an inch in depth from top to bottom, and put large 


iron wedges into each of the holes, which they force into the mass, 
by giving them alternately moderate strokes with large hammers, 
according to their inclination. In proportion as these wedges 
sink into the salt at each stroke, an echo is repeated throughout 
the whole mine, which one cannot hear without astonishment and 
pleasure. When the block is ready to detack itself, it makes a 


| large rent laterally, and another in the direction of the holes ; 


upon Which the workman takes a wooden lever about three 


inches square, and thrusting one end of it into the fissure made by- 


the wedges, gives it a smart pull, and a crash is heard, which 
announces the fall of the block, When it falls upon a smoath 
bottom it remains entire; but if otherwise, it is broken into 

veral pieces. The miners, think they give a great treat to stran- 
gers, when they detach whole blocks in their presence ; each of 
them cuts out four regularly every day. ‘They afterwards diyide 


the blocks into three or four parts, to which they give a cylindyi- 


cal form, in order to their pee remoyed with the greater facility. 
) ‘In the course of m tour, | . have seen gunpowder u used to blow 
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i | | saves them much time. in this case they only cut very supenigial 
+ i us? 2 grooves on the sides, and make holes behind, by which means the 
tae block is driven forwards, when they set’ fire to the powder: me 
which the holes have been filled. 
I have been assured, that the annual value of the 
mt) \ is procurred from this mine, amounts to more than £25000 
sterling., It is cut intoimasses of a convenient size, and’ tratis. 
| 4 ‘ ported to a very great distance, even without being covered,’ | 


was told that some-of these masses weigh from four to five hap. 


Ra F dred pounds: the small fragments are collected into barrels, and 
used in the neighbouring country. I could not find that,apart 
{ mentor office, all the furniture of which. is said to be madeof 


salt. The men opened a.large store room, and shewed us a great 
quantity of cubes, more or less regular, which are employedin 
making different. pieces of work ; such as crosses, tables, chairs, 
cups, salts, cannons, and. watches, which they. sell for a trifling 
sum. By this means I was imtroduced.to a person, who furnjshed 
sme with specimens of al] the, different: kinds of salt which age 
found in this wonderful place. Critoe 
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“REMAINS OF THE BIRS NIMROOD, OR ~—e OF BABEL. 


(From Sir Robert Ker Porter’s Travels, in Gorgias Persia, Armenia.) 


-Ln this pile, it appears tolerably certain, we sce the remains of 
the very Tower of Babel, the stupendous artificial mountain erected 
by Nimrod, in the plain of Shinar, and on which, in after age 
Nebuchadnezzar raised the Temple of Belus. It lies about six 
miles south-west of Hillah, ppon the’River Euphrates, which place 
stands upon the site of the ancient Babylon. 
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g sameeren shape and dimensions of this huge massof building, 
when seen from the east, appears like an oblong hill.’ ‘It stands 


_ in the midst of a vast desert, in which very considerable'marks of 


buried ruins are visible to a vast distance. . Its base médsutes 
about 694 yards, or 2082 feet round, and is 153 yards’ wide, 


From the foundation to the base measures 200 feet, and from 


the bottom to the shattered top is only thirty-five feet.» On'the 
western side, however, with which we here present our readers, 
the entire mass rises at once from the plain in one stupendous, 
though irregular, pyramidal hill, broken in the slopes of its 
sweeping acclivities by the devastation of time, and, probably, of 
war. _The tower-like ruin, is a solid mass, 28 feet broad, con- 
structed of the most beautiful brick masonry, and presenting the 
apparent remains of a square structure. The bricks are farnace 
burnt, and the cement or mortar, connecting them, is so hard-that 
the most violent attempts failed to separate them. The bricks are 
composed of clay and chopped straw, or broken reeds, which is 
evidently the same kind as was made by the Israelites in Egypt. 
The whole building appears to have pndergone the operation of 
fire, many parts of it being burnt to that variegated dark hue 
exhibited by the vitrified refuse of glass manufactories; which 
remarkably countenances the opinion of the learned Boehart, and of 
Mr. Faber, who supp ose it to haye been injured, or nearly destroyed, 
by fire from heaven. This may account, in part, for the absence 
of the bitumen, or slime,} of which our traveller could not find the 
smallest trace in the upper part of-the ruins, though he met with 
it in the foundations. 

It appears that this tower was the first observatory, for it is 
recorded by the Greeks, that Calisthenes, who attended Alexander. 
when. he conquered Babylon, found among its learned men astro- 
nomical observations for 1903 years back, which would be nearly 


co-eval with the building itself... Some idea may. be formed ofthe 


size of this structure from the statement, that only to renfove the 
rubbish of that part of it which was thrown down by Xerxes, two 
centuries afterwards, employed 10,000 of Alexander’s troops for 
two months together ! 

Inthe same passage, quoted from Herodofus, the Greek historian, 
in our Magazine for June last,* he says, that in his timeit consisted 
of a regular square of 1000 feet on each side, adorned with gates of 
brass, forming an enclosure sacred to Jupiter Belus. He adds, that 


* Nebiachadnessar’s Golden Image. + Gen, xi, 3. 
WOL. VII. 00 
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‘NECROMANCY. 


in the centre of this tower, rose a massive tower, whose length and 
breadth was a stadium, that is about 500 feet ; and that upon this 
tower rose another, and another, and another, until the whole 
had numbered eight. - On the outside, steps were formed, Winding | 
up toeach tower, and, in the middle of every flight, a resting place 
was. provided with seats, In the highest tower there was a mag- 


‘nificent chamber, expressly sacred to the Idol, furnished witha 


splendid couch and table of gold. 
Strabo, agrees with Herodotus, as to the extent of the base, but 
diminishes the height, calling it a pyramid of one stadium. The 
whole of its summiits and sides are furrowed into endless hollows and 
traversing channels. The Jews, residing in these regions, call itNe- 
buchadnezzar’s prison, probably from a tradition of that monarch’s 
confinement here, in the charge of the priests of Belus, daring 
his madness, or, possibly, because the king of Judah was here 
immured, for .“‘ itcame to pass in the seven and thirtieth year of 
the captivity of Jehoiachim, king of Judah, that evil Merodach, 
king of Babylon, in the year that he began to reign, did lift up 
the head of Jehoiachim, king of Judah, out of prisoz."’ : 


* 


NECROMANCY, OR FORTUNE TELLING, 


Tus superstitious and impious imposture appears to have had 
its origin at a very early period in Egypt, and thence to have been 
propagated in every nation with the manners of which history has 
made us acquainted. Even in our days, gipsies, a wandering tribein 
this and other countries, and whose name is probably derived from 
the word Egyptian, are held as oracles of prophecy or fortune: 
telling by weak and credulous minds. | 

During the sojournment of the Israelites in Egypt, a period of 
four hundred years, necromancy would naturally be learned by 
them, and gradually descend from the Egyptians to the Phanicians, 
and thence to theGreeks and Romans. It has since spread through 
the modern nations of Europe, nor has the light of Christianity 
yét been able to destroy the illusion. 

The writings of Moses confirm its early antiquity : he condemns 
it as an abomination tothe Lord; and Ezekiel considered it as one 
of those crimes, or whoredoms, which his countrymen brought 
with them from Egypt, and’continued to practise till ihey were 
carried captives to Babylon. That necromancy was practised bY 
the Jews, notwithstanding the prohibition of their divine Leg'* 
lator, is apparent from Saul’s transaction with the witch of Epdor. 
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It is probable that these witches had some person whio occasionally 
acted the part of a demon;.and when an answer was required, 
emitted, by means of a cavity dug for that purpose, a hollow 
voice from the ground. Henee we find the prophet Isaiah, in his 
denunciations against Ariel, saying, “ Thou shalt be brought 
down, and speak out of the ground, and thy speech shall be low 
out of the dust, and thy voice shall be as one that hath a familiar 
spirit out of the ground, and thy speech shall whisper out of the 
dust.” 

Where darkness reigns there superstition flourishes, and the 
priests of the gods and goddesses of the pagans turned the credu- 
lity of their wofshippers to great advantage. The oraeles of the 
ancients generally gave an answer which might be explained two 
ways, and sometimes they boldly hazarded a prediction, as in the 
case of Pompey and Cesar, where but little sagacity was required 
to foretell that the hardy soldiers ofthe latter woulddévercome the 
raw undisciplined troops of his antagonist. | 


"Tt would be endless to enumerate all the fallacious and idle 


stories of ghosts spoken of by the authors of antiquity. Modérn 
travellers and missionaries furnish us with abundant proofs of the 
desire to penetrate the veil of futurity among the unconverted 
nations of the earth. With the inferior orders of people in all 
countries this wish to explain dreams, omens, visions, &c. obtains. 
Lucky and unlucky days, predictions from ecards, from the flight 
of birds, from the entrails of beasts, from the grounds of coffee, 
from the lines of the hand, or palmistry, and numerous other fallible 
and foolish things, mark the weakness of the vulgar and illiterate. 
Though of a less serious nature than to affect life or death, the 
indulgence in these weaknesses is often productive of serious arid 
fatal consequences, particularly to: yoang women, who are the 
constant dupes of the fortune-teller and itinerant dealer in promises 
of riches and happiness in love and-marriage. Doubtless many of 
our readers could furnish numerous instances of credulity on one 
hand, and the grossest fraud on the other, and which may act as 
cautions to the young and inexperienced female. Indeed, the 
details of superstition cannot be useless, if they shew how poor 
and wretched a thing man becomes when left to his own inventions, 
and how he is much indebted to the Divine government and the 
blessings of revealed’ religion. Astrology and the casting of 
nativities must be’ grossly fallacious, as the whole system 1s 
built upon the influence ‘of seven planets and the sun; whereas 
moilérn discoveries have added several to the catalogue of our 
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of water into one of the Newcastle collieries, 35 men and 41 lads 
were driven into a distant part of the pit, from which there'was 


| 

if Ph oe system, with their satellites, whose influence cannot have laid idle 

) eG because they were undiscovered. Alas! all the investigation 
Bi ie sought is not to make the enquirer more truly wise, just, or 
in: f 1) virtuous, but to indulge foolish, if not vicious, propensities, which 
te als often consume both the time_and the property of the servant and 
1 1 'f: ; the employer, and as often lead on the former to absolute ruin! 
ANECDOTE. 

A eH THE DYING SON'S LAST MESSAGE TO HIS WIDOWED | 
MOTHER, 

ee ee 4 Ar the Anniversary Meeting of the Southampton Auxiliary 
| Bible Society on Thursday the 19th ult. the Rev. Leigh Richmond 
related to the meeting the following anecdote.—By a sudden burst 


~*~ 


hh a no possibility of return until the water should have been drawn 
off. While this was being effected, though all possible meins 
were used, the whole number gradually died, from starving or 
from suffocation. When the bodies were drawn up from the pit, 
seven of the youths were discovered in a cavern separate from the 
rest. Among these was one of peculiarly moral and religious 
habits, whose daily reading of the sacred scriptures to his widowed 
mother, when he came up from his labour, had formed the solace 
of her lonely condition. After his funeral, a sympathizing friend 
of the neglected poor went to visit her; and while the mother 
shewed him, as a relic of her son, his Bible, worn and soiled with 
constant perusal, be happened to cast his eyes on a candle box, 
with which, as a miner, he had been furnished, and which, had 
been brought up from the pit with him, and there he discovered 
the following affecting record of the filial affection and sted fast 
piety of the youth. In the darkness of the suffocating pit, with s 
bit of pointed iron, he had engraved on the box his last message 
to his mother, in these words—* Fret not, my dear mother, for we 
were singing and praising God, while we had time. Mother, 
follow God more than ever I did. Joseph, be a good lad to God 
and mother.” —Mr, Richmond produced the box, which he had 
borrowed of the widow, under solemn promise of returning 4 
relic so precious to a mother’s heart. | N,N. 
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STAR SHOT. 


Tue gelatinous matter, which from the size of an egg to that 
of a large tea-cup, is often found lying in the fields, and is 
generally known in this country by the name of star shot, appears 
from the following account really to have a meteoric or rather an 
atmospheric origin. On the 13th of August, 1819, between eight 
and nine in the evening, a fire-ball of the size of a large blown 
bladder, and of a brilliant white light; was seen at Amherst, in 
North America. On examination it-was found to be of a circular 
form. resembling a solid dish bottom upwards, about eight inches 
in diameter, and about one in thickness, of a bright buff colour, 
with a fine nap upon it similar to that in milled cloth. On 
removing this nap, a buff coloured pulpy substance, of the con- 
sistence of soft soap appeared, haying an offensive. suffocating 
smell producing, nausea. and giddiness, After a few minutes 
exposure to the air the buff yas changed into a livid colour, 
resembling venous bleod. It attracted moisture readily from the 
air...'A quantity of it placed in: a tumbler soon liqnified, and 
formed a mucilaginous substante, of the consistence, colour, and 


feeling of starch, just prepared for domestic use, Remaining . 


undisturbed a few days it was found to have all evaporated except 
a thimbleful of fine tasteless.and inodorous ash-coloured powder. 


~ ATR IN WATER. 
ArisToTye relates, in his Meteorology, that the fishetmet who 
cast their nets in the Pontine Lake, nsed to carry in ‘close vessels 


boiled water, for the purpose of sprinkling’ the reeds, that these . 


might quickly freeze together, and cease to‘disturb the fish by 
their rustling noise. The expulsion of air from water during the 


"progress of congelation, was afterwards fully proved by Mariotte, 


ome of the earliest members Of the French Academy of Sciences. 
If two wine glasses filled, the-one with’ water from the well, and 
the otlier with water récently boiled, be exposed to’ the frost, the 
ice.of the latter will seem almost uniformly pellacid, while the ice 


of the,former will appear charged with small air bubbles, crowd- : 


ing towards the centre of the mass to which they aredtawn by the 
advanee of the congelatiopn 
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496 CONVERSION. 


_ DISCOVERY OF GLASS. 


*« As some merchants,”’ says Pliny, “ were carrying nitre, they 
stopped near a river which issues from Mount Carmel, . As they 
could not readily find stones to rest their kettles on, they used for 
this purpose some of these pieces of nitre. The fire, which 
gradually dissolved the nitre, and mixed it with the sand, occa: 
sioned a transparent matter to flow, which, in fact, was nothing 
less than glass.’’—In the-reign of Tiberius, according to the same 


- author, a, Roman artist had his house demolished ; or as Petronius 


Arbiter and others affirm, lost his head, for making malleable 
glass. 


- CONVERSION BY MEANS OF THE SCRIPTURES ALONE, 


THE following remarkable narrative is extracted from the report of a Bible 
Association, at Parramatta, in New South Wales. It is written by the Rex, 
Samuel Marsden, the president of the association :— 

**Some time ago, I was called on to visit a young woman, about twenty 
years of age, in one of our districts, who was extremely ill, and who wished 
very much to see me before she died. On my arrival at her father’s house; 
J found her heavily afflicted; and death appeared to be at no great distance, 
I sat by her bed-side, with the Bible in my hand; expecting to find her, as 
I have but too often found others in similar circumstances, ignorant of the 
first principles df religion. 

read a portion of this sacred book to her; 
surprised te find, that she not only understood the letter, but the spiritof 
the Scriptures. 

_Lasked her father how she became so well acquainted with the Scriptares? 
he said he did not know—she was always reading her Bible at every oppor 
tunity, and sometimes sat'up all night for that purpose. He observed, she 
was @ very dutiful daughter: he had a large family, and she being the eldest 
and very industrious, was of great service to her mother and the younger 
branches of the family: the only mdulgence: which she desired, was to be 
allowed to read the Bible, when her work was done: but he could not account 
for her attachment to it ; and it seemed very strange to him, that she should 
attend to: it so much. Tasked him‘ if she was in the habit of going to church, 


_ ail did not. personally “know her: lie said she went sometimes; but was 


generally: from the and ‘the targe had 
tp cattentd 
‘This young woman’ to have obitxined her holly trom 

the Bible. «None of ‘the family knew any thing of the Bible but herself. “4 
visited her during the whole of her sickness, from. the ‘time she sent for mé, 


- wnital she fellasleepin Jesus. Her faith was simple—ber views of the wayof 


salvation clear. She gave me many proofs of this, in the various conversation® 
which I had with her during her sickness. | [The Bible was more precious t0. 
ber than gold: she had found it, under the influences of the Divine Spitit 
ber counsellor and Her guide ; and, by it, she had been brought to aknowledge 
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of the only True God, and Jesus’ Christ’ whom: he had sent: and hereby 
was she filled with a hope full of immortality. Previously to her last sick- 


y ness, she had enjoyed good health: it was in the prinie of youth and vigour 
y that she had read her Bible, and loved it; so that she had not to seek God, 
h 


fo# the first time, in this trying moment, but found him a’present help in 
sickness and in the approach of death, . The Bible had testified of Christ to 
_ her: she had found eternal life in the Bible; and the Divine promises were 
both great and precious to her soul.” , 


x SOLOMON S DESCRIPTION OF OLD AGE. 
@ 
(From Dr. Wardlaw’s Lectures on Ecclesiastes. ) 
(Concluded frem page 390:) 
By the ** golden bowl” some understand the heart. But to a bow! the heart 
le bears no great resemblance, and still less to one of gold; and it is more pro- 
cs, bably represented, in the next clause ofthe verse, by the fountain. There are } 


two membranes that envelope the brain; the one, firm and opaque, sur- 
y rounding the whole mass; yet, though in contact, not properly connected 
d with it, but rather lining the skull; — the other, soft, delicate, and trans- 
parent, closely attached to the braim, insinuating itself between all its. con- 
Be volutions, compacting and lubricating the whole. The golden bowl might 
s be the common anatomical name for this beautiful integument, both on-ac- 
€ count of its. globular shape, and from its yellowish colour, bearing a nearer 
resemblance to that of gold than any other part of the body. “There is no. 
occasion, in this any more than in the former case, for having recourse to 


f _ poetical imagery. There is in truth much more of fancy and metaphor in 
the designations of the severe and the affectionate mother, (Dura mater, 
? and pia mater.) given in modern anatomy to the two membranes I have 


. mentioned, than in that of the golden bowl, which is founded surely ina 
. greatly simpler and more direct resemblance.— I have somewhere seen it 
t suid, that this membrane is frequently shrivelled, and ruptured at death. 
But whatever be in this, the breaking of the golden howl-may signify the 
J 
t 
i 


termination of all the functionsyf that most essential and precious orgie 
of thé aind’s operations, the brain.—‘‘ In that very day, his thoughts 


rish.”*: 
? Phe expressions which follow have been conceived to refer to the circula- 
tion of the blood: —‘‘ and the pitcher be broken at the fountain, and the 
whee} be broken at the cistern.” ~The discovery of this most wonderful'gnd 
‘ beautiful process being attributed to an anatomist of our own country; at a 
- period comparatively very recent, it may be reckoned extravagant to suppose 
the knowledge of it to haye beem possessed by Solomon in so remote an age 
of antiquity. It is not at all impossible, however, that this knowledge might 
then have existed, and, like some other branches of science, have been sub- — 
sequently lost ; which»does not im the least detract from the:praise due to 
the modern discoverer. It Seems exceedingly unlikely that the circulation 
of the’blood should have beén ‘an‘entire secret till so late as the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. Passages have been quoted from different writers, 
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which seem to prove, that it was not unknown to the ancients; whateyer 
uses they made of their acquaintance with it, and in whatever ways they 
might account, for its curious and astonishing phenomena. But, at any 
rate, let us recollect what the inspired record affirms of the extent of informa 
tion, in the various departments of natural science, acquired by Solom@a. 
It is true that we have no remains of his researches in human and compara- 
tive anatomy. But the same thing is true of other branches, in which we 
know him to have excelled, He ‘* spoke of trees, from the cedar-tree that 
isin Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall:”~ 
yet where are now the traces of Solomon’s botany? ‘‘ He spoke also of 
beasts :"’— what has become of his zoology ? —** and of fowl, and of creep- 
ing things, and of fishes :””—are any extant works, or remnants of works, 
to be found in the departments of natural history that treat of these? — 
Even the intimation, general as it is, that these different provinces of ani- 
mated nature were extensively explored, and carefully studied by him, war- 
rants the conclusion that he was not inattentive to their internal and com- 
parative structure: and when we connect with this the penetrating sagacity 
and comprehensive enlargement of his mind, we may feel our incredulity 
nutigated at least, if not entirely removed, respecting his acquaintance with 
the sanguineous system. 

The HEART is the FOUNTAIN, from which the streams of vital nourish- 
ment pervade the whole animal frame. To enter into any minute detail of 
the manger in which it performs its office, and of the entire system of yenous 
and arterial vessels, would be utterly out of place. Some general idea, how- 
ever, may be given of the process.— For the due performance of its func- 
tions, the human heart is divided into four distinct cavities or chambers. 
From one of these, on the left side of the heart, the blood, in.its pure state, 
is forced, by the powerful contraction of this wonderful organ, (a contrac 
tion produced by the quantity and the stimulating virtue of the blood itself,) 
into the open mouth of one large artery, which immediately branches off in 
smaller divisions, and these again in smaller, till their numberless and un- 


_~searchably,. minute xamifications have diffused the streams of life, and 


warmth,.and nourishment, to the remotest extremities of the body, — 80 
perfectly, you are all aware, that you cannot pierce the skin with the point 
of a needle, without puncturing a vessel, and drawing blood. From the 
arteries, the blood is taken up by the mouths of innumerable small veils) 
which, reversing what 4ook place with the arteries, unite into larger and 
larger branches, (like rills uniting into streamlets, and these into rivers,) 
till at length, by two.large veins, ope bringing it from the superior, and the 
other from,the lower parts of the body, it is poured into the upper cavity 
(where. these two, veins unite,) om the right.side of the heart, —the side op- 
posite, that from which it bad. issped.—- But observe — the blood is not 
now, in the same state... It issued of a. bright red colour, and fit for the pur: 
poses of life, It is now of a dark purple hue, and, in its passage through the 
body, has either contracted or parted with such qualities, assto be no longer 
capable of supporting life,—of giving warmth and nourishment to. the 
animal frame, It must be again purified., And wonderful is the provision 
made for this necessary purpuse, From the upper cavity on the side of the 
heart to which the blood was restoged by the veins, it passes into the inferis 
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chamber on the same side: and thence it is propelled, through a large artery, 
to the lungs. Into the lungs we are continually, by respiration, drawing the 
air of the atmosphere. The vessels into which the air is drawn, lie close 
along-side of the blood-vessels, throughout the entire substance of the lungs. 
The air which we inhale is found, when we breathe it out again, to bave 
lost its purity, and to have become unfit for the support of animal life. ‘That 
which it has lost has been imparted, by a mysterious chemical process, to the 
blood; which is sent back from the lungs, in its original purity, by several 
large veins, which unite at the upper cavity, or reservoir, on the left side of 
the heart. From this it passes into the inferior cavity, from which it had 
first issued, and commences anew its nutritious course through the system.— 
Thus, there are properly two circulations,—a greater and a lesser; one 
through the body, the other through the lungs; both equally essential, each 
being useless without the pther; and both incessantly going on together :— 
two hearts, in truth, beating simultaneously, receiving the blood at the same 
instant, the one from the body and the other from the lungs, and then at 
the same instant driving it through the body and’ through the lungs again, 
and that at the rate of seventy strokes every minute, during the whole course 
of a man’s life! The various arrangements, and exquisite contrivances, by. 
which both these circulations are effected, so as to go forward continually, 

independently of our volitions, present a display of wisdom and power utterly 
overwhelming ; such as no man can contemplate in a proper frame of mind, 

without adoring the Author of his being, and exclaiming, “ I am fearfully 

and wonderfully made :’”’— ** O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wis~ 
dom hast thou made them all.” 

In the verse before us, then, we may suppose the heart to be the “* foun- 
tain :"’—the great artery, which receives the blood immediately from it, to 
be distributed through all the rest, may be intended by the * pitcher :”— 
and the ‘* pitcher is broken at the fountain,” when, at death, this vessel 
loses its elastic propelling power, ceases to act, collapses, and lies empty and 
useless. 

The wheel was a power by which the water was drawn from the céiern, 
or pit. It may be understood to represent the Legs, the organ of Tespirdtion.. - 
And this indeed seems to be the great impelling power of the whole living 
system; on which depend all the effective movements of the heart itself, and 
consequently of every other part of the animal frame. The play of the heart 
is maintained by the play of the lungs, by which its purity and its stimulant 
powers are imparted to the blood. So that, by an analogy, not indeed in all 
respects correct, but as well grounded as some more modern ones in ana~ 
tomical science, the lungs may be said to bring its’ fluid contents-from’ the 
heart, as the wheel draws the water front the well. — When death approaches, 
the lungs gradually cease to play; less and fess air is inhaled, and inlialed 
with irregularity and difficulty; the action of the heart becomes propor- 
tionably feeble and intermittent; till‘at length the last breath is faintly 
expired; the lungs collapse; the pulses all cease ; and the stillness of death 

ensues. — And then — 
Verse 7. “ The dust shall return to the earth as it was, and the spirit, 
shall return to God who gave it.” i 
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POETRY. 


‘THE NATIVITY. 


between heaven ‘and men'on Christmas Morning. 


+ 
“To. my rais’d soul the thoughts of heav’nly things, 
_How,soft those notes! sweet emblem of the morn, 
When angels chanting,.sang the Saviour born. 
With joy I celebrate the giaious days» 
When Jesus came totuke our sins away; | | 
And hark ! again, the happy hour is dome,f "3 
“Which points the faithful (o 
_. Now, sing the hosts of heaven, their hymms 

_ And in full choir loud Hailelojahs raises” 
Again, the morning stars ‘fejoice on high," 
And earth re-echoes back the melody.” 

Redemption is begun! thet wark divine, 
Mysterious, wonderful ! ‘then let-us join, 

; With heaven and earth, to bymn the Saviour’s pried) 

Whose blood for us was.shed! that we might raise . 

Hallelujahs high, while dove-like pence, 


| So life’s . vicissitudes the more 
Have fix’d my heart ip 


All-gracious Lord ! lot. 
In other times may be, 
welcome still the grief, . 
 Thatbrings meneartothee. 


From heaven bids our suff sings 
THE CONSOLAPION.: 
ohare smile bath cheer’d myways 
And joy Hath. from each thom i 
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INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


A MAN of subtle reasoning ask’d 
A peasant if he knew 

Where was the internal evidence 
That prov’d his BYble true ? 


The terms of disputative art 
Hud never reach’d his ear— 
He laid his hand upon his heart. 
And only answer’d, “ here!” KITCHENER, 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


How quickly the seasons remove, 

As year after year passes by! , 
Come let us rejoice in his love, 

Who never can alter or die ; 

Here, here is immoveable rock, 

And all is but shadow beside ; 

How sweet to reflect, that no shock, 

His saints from his love shall divide ! 


Ere Time and its changes had birth, + 
Or place for our dweiline was found ;— 
Before he created ibe earth, 


‘Or gave to the ocean its bound ;— 


That love which we sing and adore, 
Shone forth from its centre diviné ; 
And long after Time is no more, 
His love will eternelly shine. 


Then let the years hastily pass, 

They waft us the sooner above, 
From streams to the fountain of grace, 
The spring of unchangeable love; 
That love, which when dying restor’d, 
When lost brought us back to his fold, 
And which, as it shines in his word, 
*Tis here our delight to behold. 


But O, as our seasons decline, 

Let none on this point be deceived ; 
Inquire, is this blessedness mine, ‘ 
Have I in the Savicur believed? | 
Lord, answer this question for me; 
And now, ere the year shall depart, 
O let me surrend@rto Thee 

The throne of a penitent heart! 
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